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C ‘abroad, 


THE DEATH OF PRINCESS ALICE. 


tps death of Princess Atice has awakened through- 
out the nation the deepest and most tender sorrow. 
That the QuEEN, after her many trials, should have lost a 
daughter who had been to her all that a daughter could 
be, would in any case have been felt as a national 
calamity. But in the case of Princess ALicE there was 
every attendant circumstance that could touch the heart or 
stimulate the imagination. She was lately the happiest 
of wives and mothers, and she has now succumbed to 
the terrible disease which has run through her home. 
After having nursed her husband and her children, she 
has fallen the victim of her own devotion. Lord Bzacons- 
FIELD justly said in the House of Lords that the im- 
mediate cause of her danger was one that would live in the 
poetical history of mankind. She had been warned that she 
mustabove allthings abstain from kissing her suffering chil- 
dren; and she rigidly obeyed until, when she had to tell 
her’little boy of the death of his sister, he threw himself 
in the first rush of sorrow into her arms, and to comfort 
him she kissed her little one, and sacrificed her own life. 
It so happened, too, that she died on the anniversary of 
her father’s death, and every one called to memory how 
she especially had been associated with the closing hours 
of the Pryce Consort’s life, and with the first dark hours 
of the QuEEN’s widowhood. A few years later the Prince 
of WatEs, at exactly the same time of the year, lay in 
the very jaws of death; and it was again Princess 
Auice who was among the chief ministers of succour, 
and who sustained the courage and ennobled the 
spirits of all who were watching through that terrible 
time of agonizing uncertainty and sinking hopes. Lord 
GRANVILLE was able to read to the House of Lords a few 
lines in which the Prince of expressed with forcible 
simplicity how much he loved, and what he had lost in, 
his tender and high-minded sister. And the feelings of 
her own family are, in such measure as is possible, the 
feelings of all the subjects of her mother. The votes of 
condolence offered by Parliament and by the great 
municipal bodies have not been the forced utterances of 
stereotyped sympathy. They have been prompted by a 
strong and sincere desire to let the QueEN know how 
largely the nation enters into her sorrow, how widely this 
bright and good Princess was known and loved by it, and 
with what pride and gratitude it realized all the ex- 
cellences of the home in which she had been reared, and 
in which she had been so reared as to adorn it with all the 
beauties of mind and character. 

Princess ALIcE was not only a daughter of England, 
but the wife of a German Grand-Duke. She had to show 
@ in her own sphere what Royalty is at its best. The 
sphere was not avery great one, and she could not be 
what her sister is at Berlin. Bat it was wide enough to 
allow her to display the qualities by which Royalty can 
win the heart and minister to the service of a nation. 
There are rare and exceptional circumstances in which a 
sovereign justifies his position by being a great statesman, 
or even a great general; but there is also a standard of 
ordinary virtues and capacities which good sovereigns 
attain. And this standard is very much the same for all 
sovereigns, t or small, the same for a Grand-Duchess 
as for an . In the first place, what is asked in a 
sovereign is kindness, the sort of kindness that makes men 
and women courteous as a matter of habit, and simply 


because they are interested in others as well as in them- 
selves. It must be owned that sovereigns do not often 
fail to show more or less of this species of kindness, as 
their position preserves them from the sensitive vanity - 
which is usually at the bottom of unkindness and of a. 
want of courtesy. But naturally if the Royal personage is a 
woman, and an engaging young woman, she can, like the 
Princess, make her kindness more welcome and more 
nicely appreciated. The next quality that is looked for 
in Royalty is activity, readiness to take part in all that. 
is going on, method in arranging the proceedings over 
which it is to preside, punctuality in carrying them out, - 
and the power of seeing what works of public beneficence it 
can usefully promote, and how to promote them. In the dis- 
charge of this part of her duties the Princess especially shone. 
The outbreak of the French war afforded her an occasion 
of showing how she could organize relief for the fainting, 
and care for the wounded soldiers; and the military 
hospital of Darmstadt was a model to Germany, not on 
account of the superiority of its scientific arrangements, 
for throughout Germany every arrangement of the kind 
was admirable, but because of the systematic super- 
intendence of women under the guidance of the PRinczss. - 
Lastly, nations like their Royal families to be clever, to 
be alive to what is going on, to aid in the highest pro- 
gress of the people. It may seem hard that so much 
should be asked for in the representatives and members 
of a few families. But as a matter of fact, however 
it is to be explained, an extraordinary amount of live- 
liness of intellect obtains in the Royal houses of the 
resent day. This is not the time to of the 
yal Family of England; but if we look abroad it is 
astonishing how much personal ability is found in the very } 
narrow circle of Royalty. The Kings of Sweprn and 
PortuGat are authors, the Emperor of Braz and the 
King of the Bexcians, the Count of Paris and the Duke of . 
AvumaLe, are all men who, if they were not of Royal 
lineage, would hold their own in the first intellectual 
society. The Kings of Spain and Itaty have yet toshow 
what they can do; but they have, at least, passed through 
a better and more laborious education than most of the 
highest of their subjects. The Crown Princess of Grr- 
Many shared with the late Queen of Hoitanp the reputa-. 
tion of being among the few very clever women of any 
rank in Europe, and now she is pre-eminent. Last, but 
not least, Princess ALice was the light of intellectual 
life in Darmstadt, and —. upheld the importance of 
learning, of knowledge, and of honest inquiry in the con- 
duct of life. The patronage of clever men and women by | 
Royalty is only a small matter. The true service to 
the nation is rendered, as it was rendered by the 
Princess in imitation of her father, when Royalty makes | 
it felt, as its own deep conviction, that varied know- 
ledge, and the width of view which varied knowledge 
generally carries with it, are indispensable elements in 
oe good guidance, not only of politics, but of everyday 
e. 


Some French writers have been so struck by the spon- 
taneous expressions, not only of loyalty: but of attachment 
to the Royal Family evoked in England by the death of | 
the Princess that, with a sort of rages despondency, 
they have asked themselves why their nation is inac-. 
cessible to emotions which they cannot help honestly ad- 
miring. Theanswer they seem to have arrived at is that they . 
have been peculiarly unfortunate in their sovereigns, and it, 
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is not easy to see what there has been to love in any French 


~\sovereign since Henry IV., with the possible exception of 


.Lovis XVIII. It seems as if all nations that wish to have 
‘a@ monarchy, or are ready to acquiesce in one, instinctively 


__ cling to the reigning family so far as it is possible to do so. 


‘In order that it should be possible, there must be a com- 


‘bination of outside circumstances, and of personal qualities 
‘in the members of the Royal circle. As long as a succes- 
sion is disputed it is impossible that a Koyal Family 
should be much liked. It has enemies who refuse to 


_ be conciliated. There is nothing specially English in 


the affection shown to the monarch. Wut IIi. 
and the two first Grorces awoke no feelings of attach- 
ment—partly, no doubt, on account of such deficiencies 
as they exhibited, but principally because there was wide 
irritation at the notion that they should be reigning at all. 
The late Emperor NapoLEon was very kind and courteous; 
he was incessantly active; and he not only wrote a book, 
but entered with keen interest into various paths of in- 
tellectual life. But if he had possessed each of his 
good qualities in double measure, he could never 
lave been beloved. He had won his throne by a plot, 
and he maintained it by desolating honest homes. hen 
there is no barrier of this kind between the sovereign 
and the people, loyalty shows itself with as much intensity 
and fervour abroad as in England, always supposing that 


- it can find any worthy object on which to bestow 


itself. The burst of passionate affection which ran 
through Germany when ‘the old Emprror was twice 
attacked by an assassin, the grief of Italy over the loss 
of Victor Emmanvet, and the eager welcome which greets 
the Emperor of Austria wherever he goes in his dominions 
now that he has got rid of alien Italy, are as strik- 
ing exhibitions of loyalty as could be desired. What 
is true of England is that nowhere is the throne 
so safe, nowhere is theré so strong and permanent an 
assurance that the sovereign will honestly abide by law 
and the constitution, and nowhere is there a Royal Family 


_ 80 many members of which exhibit the distinctive 


' qualities which Royalty ought to possess. It is there- 


fore ‘natural for England’ to give vent to its habitual 


' feelings when so impressive an opportunity of manifest- 


' inig them is afforded as has been given by the death 


of the sweet, active, and quick-minded daughter of the 
QUEEN. 


ENGLISH PARTIES AND .FOREIGN POLICY, 
ORD HARTINGTON’S closing appeal from the 


House of Commons to the constituencies has received 
an encouraging answer at Bristol; and a victory of the 
Liberal party in a small Essex borough a few days earlier 
furnishes additional reason for the conjecture that the 
ballot and household suffrage are producing their natural 
result in the form of political caprice. Both elections 
may Ferhbps admit of some kind of explanation; but, if 
Mr. Frr-won his seat by truckling to the enemies of the 
-United Kingdom, there is no reason to‘suppose that’ other 


' members of the same party will be more scrupulous or 


more sincere: It is possible that something may occur 
beforé a dissolution to move the'popular pendulum once 
more in the direction of Conservatism; but it is much 
more likely that the present ‘Ministers will be blamed for 


- general distress and for political complications than that 


mentative disapproval 


are past. 


their efforts will be gratefully acknowledged. In these cir- 
cumstances, an alleged cause of national weakness suggested 
in the course of the late debate by Lord Percy deserves serious 
attention. Foreign Govérnments cannot be expected to 
rely on @ policy which + reversed before two years 

st. The reckless delight which has sometimes been 
e at public meetings in thé supposed failures of 
English diplomacy is ‘probably less serious than the argu- 
the leaders ‘of the Opposition of 
the measures which have: been ‘taken for the defence of 
India.’ Phe House of ‘Comimdns to ‘the best of its power 


secured the public interest by the decisive majority — 
orre- 


_ Mr. Warrsreap’s resolution. The St. Petersburg 


mdent of the Standard states that the Russian Mission has 
at last been really withdrawn from Cabul, and that satisfac- 


_ tory assurances have been givenof the retirement of Russian 


troops from Turkey at the time stipulated in the Treaty of 
Berlin.’ If the information is correct, the removal of 
grave embarrassments will be wholly due to the majority 


-which rejected Mr. Wurrsrean’s motion. The defeat of 


Mr. Fawcett may perhaps confirm any pacific intentiong 


which may prevail in Russia. The illusions of the enemies 
of England would have been still more effectually dis- 
pelled by the division, if Lord Hartineton had not been 
able to anticipate with reasonable confidence the earl 


return of a House of Commons pledged perhaps to the . 


opinions of Mr. Guapstone. Experience will show before 
long whether there is still sufficient ground for the pro- 
position, which was once a commonplace, that the foreign 
policy of England is independent of party changes.- It-ig 
not impossible that despotic Governments may overrate 
the unsteadiness of a popular Constitution. 

It may be inferred from recent elections that the 
Government or its foreign policy is not at present in 
favour with the multitude; but if a continuance of the 
same course were recommended by the opposite party, it 
would not be difficult to arouse general jealousy of Russian 
ambition. In the latter part of the debate several Liberal 
speakers drew a marked distinction between war with the 
Afghan Ameer and resistance to Russian intrusion. Mr. 
GLapstToneE himself did not hesitate, for the purpose of dis- 
crediting his adversaries, to taunt the Government with 
its credulous acceptance of Russian assurances, and with 
its selection of the feebler and less culpable of two possible 
enemies. Mr. Goscnen dealt more seriously with the 
danger of Russian aggression ; and some private members 
of the party, such as Mr. JENKINS, approached nearly to 
agreement with the Ministers, although they had no diffi- 


culty in finding excuses for voting against them. If a 


Liberal Government were now charged with the duty of 
determining the policy to be pursued in India, it would be 
in no degree hampered by the greater tah of the argu- 
ments and opinions which were urged in the debate. 
Although Mr. Wuirsreap’s example in treating exclusively 
of the past was not generally followed by his supporters, a 
large part of the discussion related to historical and to 
personal issues. The transactions of Umballa, of Simla, 
and of Peshawur have nothing to do with the questions 
which must be settled by any Government which may find 
itself in office. There is some reason to hope that the 
Afghan war may be ended before the dissolution which may 
perhaps cause a Ministerial change. If the AmEER has 
been compelled to renounce his alliance with Russia, Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s successor will not be disposed to abandon 
any rights which may have been secured by treaty. He 
may also, without inconsistency, demand from Russia the 
performance of the agreements which were made with a 
Liberal Government. my 

There is, in truth, little practical difference between the 
policy advocated by Mr. Goscuey, Mr. Grant-Dourr, and 
Sir W. Harcourt, and the measures actually taken by the 
Government. Lord Harrieron indeed proposes the recall 
of Lord Lyrtron, and Lord LAawrENcE would end the war 
on the first opportunity, and retire once more to the 
frontier of the Indus to wait while Russian agents were 
organizing the Afghan forces for defence or attack ; but 
the party which stipulated long since for the ab- 
stention of Russia from interference in Afghanistan 
cannot, without stultifying and disgracing itself, ac- 
quiesce tamely in the Russian vassalage of the AMEER. 
It is necessary, either by the threat or by the 
employment of force, to take care that the keys of 
Western India are not entrusted to the hands of an 
enemy. As the Ameer has steadily refused to nego- 
tiate, it has been found neces to insist on his at- 
tention to the demands of the Indian Government by 
taking possession of the passes, and by preparations 
for a more formidable attack in the spring. If, in 
accordance with Mr. Giapstone’s rhetorical proposals, war 
were declared against Russia, exactly the same operations 
would be undertaken. The AMEER would in that case be 
the ally of the enemy; and measures for the security of the 
frontier would necessarily involve the invasion of his 
dominions. In the meantime it is convenient to accept as 
far as possible the assurances of Russia. It was strictly in 
accordance with the precedents of Russian diplomacy to 
notify the withdrawal of the Envoy and not to state that 
the Mission nevertheless remained at Cabul. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore declares that his Government will not submit 
to the interference of Russia with Afghanistan, and the 
leaders of the Opposition are pledged to the same policy ; 
but the common Object can only be attained by convincing 
the AmeEr that at the point of pressure England is the 
stronger and not the less resolute. It is extremely un- 


likely that the Mission would have been despatched or 


orth-. 
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received if SHerE Aut had been thoroughly convinced two 

or three years ago that his acceptance ofa Russian alliance 

would be immediately followed by war with England. _ 
It-is in the highest degree important - to ‘convince 


“Russia that nothing is to be gained by waiting for’ 


the accession of a more timid and more pliable 
Government in England. In» Europe and in Asia 
a restless and turbulent policy will be Byres if 
it is thought‘ that political advantage can gained 
by intimidation. ford BEACONSFIELD has convinced 
friends and enemies that thé Government is not easily 
frightened. -A° future Ministry will almost be com- 
care to show itself equally tinyielding. It will not even 
‘be easy to decline the obligations of the Anglo-Turkish 


‘Converition if ‘the Turkish Government shows an inclina- 


tion to perform in good faith its own part of the bargain. 
‘Although Lord BEaconsFtetp’s assurances to the Cali- 


~ fornian deputation may, if read literally, be thought more 


confident than facts at present fully warrant, there can 
be no doubt that the firm insistence of the present: 


-Government ‘on the execution of the Treaty of Berlin 


has greatly diminished the chances of war in Europe; 


and probably all the stipulated measures will be 
“accomplished before a change of administration in 
England furnishes an opportunity for reopening the 


settlement. The Afghan war affects the interests 
of England more directly, and the quarrel admits 
of a simpler solution. In default of military re- 


verses, which seem at present improbable, the AMEER 


will be compelled to give security against the re- 

tition of his recent offences. It is not certain whether 
he will be encouraged in a contumacious refusal by his 

resent advisers. If the Russians are not prepared to give 
fim material aid, they may perhaps fall back on the under- 
taking given some years ago to the English Government, 
although it has been hitherto systematically disregarded. 
In the last resort the Emprror and his Ministers must be 
able to exercise some influence over General Kavurmany, 
and unless they have determined on an Asiatic war, which 
must be conducted at much disadvantage, they will pro- 
bably accept the vote of both Houses of Parliament as 
decisive of English policy. The report that the Mission 
has been recalled since the division in the House of 
Commons is in some degree confirmed by a semi-official 
declaration that no expedition is designed against 
Merv. The occupation of Herat, with or without the 
consent of the AMEER, would be equivalent to a de- 
claration of war. The affectation of apprehending 
danger to the Russian possessions in Central Asia in 
the event of the capture of Candahar or Cabul by an 
English army is utterly insincere. It is as well known 
at St. Petersburg as in London that the Indian Govern- 
ment has no desire to encumber itself with the permanent 
occupation of Afghanistan. It is believed that there will 
be no serious impediment to the success of the spring cam- 
paign, if peace is not previously concluded. Ganaesl 
Roserts has reached the last formidable position between 
the Bolan and Cabul, and Sir S. Brown has perhaps by 
this time entered Jellalabad. The Amerr probably regards 
his Russian guests with but moderate complacency. 


THE DISTRESS. 


Mt er can be no more useless controversy than one 
which turns upon the exact dimensions of the present 
distress. Mr. Cross maintained with mild exultation the 
other night that it was not worse in certain districts which 
he named than it has been on some previous occasions; and 
very likely he may be right. But, supposing he is, it is 
very early days to build much on the fact. Winter has 
only just begun, and all over England the poor seem to be 
pretty much in the state in which a severe winter usually 
leaves them. This is the best that can be said of them. 
It may be that they are in a worse state; at all events, it 
would be a decided satisfaction to feel assured that the 
destitution of the working population in the middle of 
December is not ter than it ordinarily is in the middle 
of February. When it is remembered what this anticipa- 
tion by two months of a customary distress really 
means, the prospect will be sufficiently disturbing, even if 
Mr. Cross’s consolations are accepted as a genuine gospel. 
The destitution that comes at the end of a winter isa 
destitution which is on the eve of being relieved by the 
course of events. The work which has been suspended 


during the frost and snow of the preceding weeks is about 
to begin again. Savings indeed will have been consumed 
and debts incurred; but the process by which savings are 
made and debts paid or prevented once more be going 
on. There is room indeed even here for judicious charity ; 
for, short as the interval may be which separates the 
workman from his work, he will have to live during that 
interval, and the transition from compulsory idleness to 
constant employment will admit of being made more 
easy. When this state of things is anticipated by two 
months, the gravity of the situation increases in more 
than geometrical proportion. To keep people from 


_starving for one week is not an easy matter; but to keep 


people from starving for eight weeks is not merely eight 
times more difficult.. Any gaps or shortcomings in the 
former effort will cause a vast amount of temporary suffer- 


-ing, but gaps or shortcomings in the latter effort will 


eause suffering which will | be im the sense 
that it will soon be ended by death sides this destitu- 
tion has an unpleasant way of extending itself in all 
directions. The amie it lasts the more of the surround- 
ing territory it annexes. It overtakes the workman to- 
day, the shopkeeper with whom he has credit to-morrow, 
the small dealer from whom the shopkeeper buys his 
goods the day after. There is a whole winter 
before us through which this process of extension and 
annexation will go on; and it is safe to say that by the 
end of the winter the destitution, if not taken in hand 
speedily, will be, not only immeasurably greater than it is 
now, but not impossibly greater than anything which this 
country has yetexperienced. It is not necessary to justify 
this prediction that it should be porte: in any district 
taken separately. It will be enough if it is more univer- 
sally diffused. When there is distress in Lancashire, 
London can help. When there is distress in London, the 
country generally can help. But when there is distress 
everywhere, each a egies: is thrown very much on 
its own resources. The inequalities of these resources are 
not removed, but the inhabitants of the richer districts 
are not inclined to send money to the poorer districts, 
eee there is abundance of poverty immediately around 
them. 

The prospect is sufficiently dark, even on the premisses 
which have hitherto been assumed. Granting that the 
present distress differs from ordinary distresses, simply in 
the fact that it comes at the beginning, instead of at the 
end, of winter, this anticipation in time involves an 
immense increase in magnitude. But it is useless to con- 
ceal from ourselves the fact that there are some considera- 
tions which point to a more disturbing conclusion still. The 
present destitution differs from the destitution that comes 
at the end of a severe winter in two important respects. It 
extends to more industries, and it is the result of more con- 
curring causes. Weather affects a large number of trades 
directly or indirectly, but it does not affect all, and when 
the weather changes, the industries which it has affected 
resume their natural activity. The existing stag- 
nation of trade is to all intents and purposes uni- 
versal. There is no single industry that is exempt 
from it. The result of this is that the number 
of destitute persons will be increased, while the number of 
poreene able to help others will be proportionately lessened. 

f there is less self-help than could be desired among the 
poor, there is a great deal of mutual help. The man who 
is in work finds that he can spare something for the man 
who is out of work. The family which is not worse off 
than usual manages to do a little for some other family 
which is exceptionally badly off. Here, therefore, is an 
unnoticed channel of relief which runs a great risk of being 
dried up this winter. The fact that the present distress is 
the result of more concurring causes than previous dis- 
tresses is a still more important element in the 
calculation of its magnitude. Even if we could leap over 
the next two months, and place ourselves at will at the 
beginning of spring, instead of at the beginning of 
winter, we should not be out of the wood. There-is no 
present sign that trade will revive with lengthening days 
and brighter weather. The causes, whether political or 
financial, which have brought about the present state of 
things, are causes indeed which must some time or other 
a away. Europe cannot go on for ever being disturbed. 

uman wants must ol hg and in being 
supplied must give employment to human industry. But 
when the maintenance of a large population is concerned, 
this certainty of improvement at a which is not and 
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cannot be named is of little avail. The spring may bring 
more orders, higher wages, less intermittent employment— 
but it may not; and in presence of this uncertainty it is 
impossible to feel any confidence that all that the country 
has to contend with is distress which has come earlier than 
usual. Even that circumstance would give matter for 
serious reflection ; but it would be exceedingly rash to say 
that there is no more serious matter for reflection behind. 

We have spoken strongly, because we wish to call public 
attention to what beyond doubt is a prospect which cannot 
be too soon faced. But we should be misleading our 
readers and defeating our own purpose if we gave them an 
idea that it is a prospect which cannot be faced with 

rfect equanimity, Y aya only that it is faced. There 
is great destitution already, and there will be greater des- 
titution before three months are over. But there is no- 
thing approaching to the destitution which twice within 
the last ten years has been successfully relieved in India, 
and nothing which the agencies available for relief 
in England will not be competent to deal with, provided 
that these agencies are properly organized and promptly 
set to work. The Indian famines had three charac- 
teristics which have no counterparts in this country. 
In the first place there was a positive dearth of 
food; at least, food could not be conveyed to the 
distressed districts without all manner of extra- 
ordi arrangements for its carriage thither. Here 
in England there is always abundance of food, and this 
year in particular it is cheap as well as abundant. In the 
second place there was no local organization in India. 
Everything had to be done by the Government. Indeed, 
one of the chief lessons drawn from the famines by the 
Indian authorities has been the need of instituting some 
machinery analogous to the English Poor-law machinery. 
In the third place there was a terrible deficiency in com- 
petent agents. Every servant of the Government was 
overworked, and yet, when all was done, they could not keep 
abreast of the work that there was to do. In England there 
is an immense reserve of energy and capacity which only 
needs to be drawn on to yield any number of competent 
agents. Thus we have both a less formidable enemy than 
those who mastered the Indian famines had, and an 
immense superiority of weapons. There is nothing here 
that ought either to disturb or discourage us. 


MR. FAWCETT’S MOTION. 


< en Opposition made a mistake in provoking, after the 
division on Mr. Wuirsreap’s motion, a second and 
more total defeat. It is almost surprising that 125 mem- 
bers, some of whom are not passionate partisans, could be 
induced to affirm the paradoxical proposition that India 
was not concerned in a war on the Indian frontier. In 
rivate or domestic squabbles it is not unusual to enforce 
by exaggerated statement the opinion which is contro- 
verted by anopponent. Mr. Fawcerr and Mr. Grapstoxe 
employed the same-figure of speech to express their anti- 
pathy to the Government and its policy. It is true that 
the differences between England and Russia on the Turkish 
question had some effect in seen the complications 
which have issued in the Afghan war. General KaurmMann 
would probably have postponed the despatch of an 
Envoy to Cabul if the English fleet had not during last 
spring entered the Sea of Marmora. From the undis- 
uted connexion between European and Asiatic politics Mr. 

‘awceTT and Mr. Giapstone drew the astounding inference 
that India had no interest in the war; yet,as Lord 
Gerorce Hamitton said, but for the possession of India, 
England would probably not now be at war with Afghan- 
istan. The anxiety with which English statesmen have 
watched Russian encroachments on Turkey has always 
been mainly caused by solicitude for the safety of India. 
Mr. GiapstonE would scarcely contend that the present 
war has been planned for the benefit of Turkey. He and 
his followers really wished only to emphasize their con- 
viction that the war ought never to have been undertaken. 
The House of Commons fortunately understood that the 
question was not whether the rupture had been judicious, 


but how the expenses of the war were to be met. Mr. 
Fawcett proposed to punish the English taxpayers 
for maintaining in office a Government which sought | 
to impose a charge on the finances of India. The | 
attacks which were made in the course of the 
debate on Lord Lyrron were sufticient to prove | 


that the errors, if any, which had been committed were 
those of the Indian Government. A misapprehension 
entertained by the rulers of India of the best means of 
defending Indian interests is an Indian matter. If indeed, 
as in the present case, a purely English policy has been 
one of the causes of a war, it may be just that the English 
Treasury should contribute to the expenses. On this point 
the House of Commons was not for the present required 
to pronounce an opinion. 

The contention between the Government and the Op- 
position was of the simplest character. Mr. Fawcerr 
maintained that India ought to be absolutely exempted 
from the cost of the war. The Government only denied 
that the exemption ought to be absolute, and that it 
should at once be absolutely declared. The burden of 
proof lay wholly on the assertors of a doctrine which is at 
first sight startling or preposterous. The House of 
Commons may still, if it thinks fit, without inconsistency, 
impose on the English taxpayer the whole burden of the 
war. The Government only asked for power to apply 
Indian funds to the war, if such an application proves to 
be necessary and just. The practical question to be deter- 
mined was, as usual, not identical with the formal issue. 
The surplus revenue of India will be used to defray the cost 
of the war ; and it is not yet certain whether any part of the 
payment will be recouped. The final arrangement will 
depend on various considerations, and not a little on the 
total amount of outlay. India can afford to pay two or 
three millions for its defence ; but aid might be required if 
the outlay amounted toten millions. It might be argued that 
the nature of the war will be in some degree defined by 
the magnitude of the operations. A six months’ war 
without a siege or a pitched battle, ending in the submis- 
sion of the enemy, would resemble in character the border 
expeditions which have always been considered the exclu- 
sive business of the Indian Government. A war of two or 
three regular campaigns would partake of the quality of 
an Imperial contest. In no conceivable case could a war 
in Afghanistan be regarded, except for purposes of party 
debate, as a matter extraneous to the interests of India. 
Mr. Fawcert’s statements of the insufficiency of Indian 
resources may be disregarded as irrelevant. It is true 
that the surplus of the Indian Budget arises from new taxes, 
and that it had been appropriated to the purpose of in- 
surance against famine. The money will be spent 
on the war because it is within reach, and the cost 
of any famine which may unhappily occur must 
be met from other quarters. The argument from poverty 
has the defect of being equally applicable to all wars, just 
or unjust. A great Empire must in any case find the 
means of self-preservation. The defence of India against 
Russian aggression is the first charge on the revenue and 
property of the country. 

All reasonable members of the minority are probably 
well contented to have been outvoted on the proposition 
that Indian funds ought not to be applied tothe cost of the 
war. The quibbles which were liberally provided by the 
words of a statute drawn in the ordinary fashion of Acts of 
Parliament would be treated with contempt if they had 
not been useful in badgering the Government. The late 
Lord Dersy, who is responsible for the confused wording 
of the Act, was probably perplexed by Mr. Grap- 
STONE’s proposal of a clause which would have de- 
prived the Government of necessary control over 
Indian policy. At that time Lord Derrsy hoped, with 
good reason, to secure Mr. GrapsTone’s political alliance ; 
and he was probably willing to settle the dispute by a 
compromise. In substance, whatever may have been Me. 
GaDstone’s opinions, Government and Parliament in- 
tended that the disposal of Indian revenue for wars 
beyond the frontier should be subject to the same con- 
stitutional control with the expenditure of money from 
the English Treasury. By the same Act the Government. 
was both empowered to declare war without the consent 
of Parliament and required to obtain the consent of Parlia- 
ment to the application of Indian revenue to the purposes 
of the war. There can be no doubt that the Arrorney- 
GeneraL and the Soriciror-GeneraL were right in 
holding that the consent of Parliament might, under the 
provisions of the Act, be given in the form of ratification. 


The Government has no power to spend public money in a 


Enropean war until it has obtained a vote from the House 
of Commons; but it has power to declare war with the neces- 
sary result of incurring heavy expense, when perhaps there 
may be- no opportunity of consulting Parliament. In 
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precisely the same manner the Indian Government has, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of Srarz, engaged in 
a war which has now been formally approved by both Houses 
of Parliament. But for the restrictions imposed in the Act, 
the Viceroy in Council might at discretion have used the 
public funds for the purposes of the war. The Act imposes 
the condition of a formal authority given by both Houses, 
and a majority of 110 in the House of Commons and a 
larger majority in the House of Lords have given a rati 
fication which is retrospective, and equivalent to an 
express direction. Personal government has thus achieved 
another triumph, the “ persons’ forming the overwhelming 
majority of Lords and Commons. 

ir Starrorp Norrucore showed judgment and firmness 
in resisting the pressure which was employed to extort 
a premature disclosure of intentions which have probably 
not yet been definitely formed. The distribution of 
charges between the English and the Indian Treasury will 
depend largely on the circumstances of the war. If it is 
true that the Russian Government has at last complied 
with the obligations of good faith by recalling the Cabul 
- Mission, the Ameer stands alone as the adversary of the 
Indian Government. The punishment of his contumacy or 
the acceptance of his submission will be the business of the 
Viceroy; and it may be hoped that one result, or both, 
may be speedily and easily attained. If the cost of a 
strictly Indian war causes financial embarrassment, the 
House of Commons will not be indisposed to exercise 
reasonable liberality. The precedent of the Persian war, 
when the expenses were equally divided, may perhaps be 
properly followed. If, on the other hand, the hostile 
manoeuvres of the Governor-General of TURKESTAN are 
continued or renewed, it will be difficult to avoid an open 
rupture with Russia. If war should extend to Europe, it 
will be necessary to incur great expense; and if, as is 
probable, the main struggle takes place on the North-West 
frontier of India, the cost must be divided between 
England and India in some reasonable proportion. The 
House of Commons has done its utmost to prevent an 
extension of the war by rejecting an untenable and factious 


proposal. 


THE WRATH OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE, 


bps pamphlet in which the Lorp Cuter Justice has 
poured out the vials of his wrath is at once most 
painful and most amusing reading. It is in the highest 
degree to be regretted that one of the first of English 
judges should have penned and published all this amountof 
sarcasm, contemptuous rhetoric, and stinging denunciation 
- in order to put down a Law Lord. Lord Penzance made a 
very great and lamentable mistake. In the disguise of a 
judgment in a case with which it was not in the remotest 
degree connected, he made a violent and most injudicious 
attack on the Lorp Cuter Justice, laughed at him for his 
ignorance of ecclesiastical law, and held him up to repro- 
bation as trampling on substantial justice in order that 
the technicalities of law might triumph. If provocation 
could justify an intemperate rejoinder, the Lorp Curer 
Justice has as much justification as he could need. 
But uo provocation can justify the Lorp Caer Justice in 
writing what a ju occupying so high a place of 
dignity could not write without lowering the tness 
of his office. It is not the business of the head 
of the highest Court of Common Law to amuse the 
public. Silence could have done Sir ALEXANDER CocKBURN 
no harm. No one with any pretension to form an opinion 
would have believed for a moment that the Lorp CulEF 
JUsTICE was trampling on justice in order to make techni- 
calities prevail. If he was of opinion that a writ of prohibi- 
tion in Mr. Mackonocuie’s case ought to be issued, every 
one who knew anything of law would at once be sure that 
at least there must be very good grounds for the opinion. 
A Court of Appeal may overrule him or any other judge ; 
but it would be taken for granted that the grounds on 
which the Lorp Curer Justice had based his decision 
must be of a kind to demand very close attention before 
they could be set aside. In this strange pamphlet the 
Lorp CuleFr Justice appears throughout to be labouring 
under the notion that Lord Penzance had greatly damaged 
him in the eyes of the world and the profession; that the 
public had suddenly set him down as a weak, ignorant, 
untrustworthy judge; and that he must somehow clear 
himself, or no one would any more believe inhim. No 


delusion could have been more complete. Lord PEnzance 
had done no harm to any one but himself. He had made 
the world laugh a little at him, and then his judgment, or 
what he more accurately termed his casual essay, was for- 
gotten. The Court of Appeal would some day settle the 
matter; and, until then, the great question whether Mr. 
MAcKONOCHIE was properly suspended, or whether he ought 
not, as his counsel ingeniously contended, to have been 
sent straight to prison, would have been left to slumber. 
But the Lorp Curer Justice could not, and would not, 
wait. He had been insulted, and he thought it only fair 
to himself to pay back insult with insult. Lord Penzance 
had spoken lightly of him, and he would teach Lord Pey- 
ZANCE to what a depth of contemptible insignificance he 
might himself be reduced. The Lorp Cuizr Justice 
appears to have had one sole, all-engrossing thought, and 
that was, how many unpleasant things about Lord Pen- 
ZANCE he could get into sixty-four pages. At the moderate 
computation of three a page, he may be reckoned to have 
accumulated a total of something like two hundred. He 
is not the kind of bee who leaves his sting in the wound. 
He stings, and he stings again. 


But if we forget the position of the writer, and look 
upon the pamphlet as a work of art, there is much to 
amuse the reader. The Lorp Cuier Justice writes in a 
style which has gone out of fashion in these tamer days. 
He writes as Pore wrote in the Dunciad, or as Junius 
wrote in his famous Letters. In fact, as it has been justly 
remarked, the whole tone and style of the pamphlet are the 
tone and the style of Junius. Lord Penzance is inveighed 
against and pitied and laughed at and bespattered and 
denounced, until, like the victims of Pore and Junius, he 
becomes an imaginary person; and we wonder whether 
any one really deserved to have all this grand, bitter, 
scathing language used about him. The Lorp Cuter 
Justice describes Lord Prnzance’s unhappy little flight of 
folly as an outpouring of the wrath which has evidently 
been nursing through the Long Vacation, and as due to 
the wound inflicted on a too sensitive vanity. Lord Pey- 
ZANCE is entreated to let his inopportune ebullition of 
loyalty subside fora moment. He is invited to employ 
a little of the ample leisure which the duties of his present 
office leave at his disposal to preparing a measure for 
placing the ecclesiastical jurisdiction on a satisfactory 
footing. He is let into the secret that Sir ALEXANDER 
Cocksurn would be heartily glad to have nothing 
more to do with ecclesiastical courts, and to escape 
from disputes arising out of scholastic extrava- 
gances or sectarian squabbles, as he thinks it a 
pity that his court, which has quite enough to do, 
should be withdrawn from the administration of justice as a 
court of law in things temporal to deal with the subtleties 
of theological controversy or the niceties of ceremonial 
observance. When an argument used by the Lorp Cuter 
Justice has been wrongly stated by Lord Penzance, the 
offender is bidden to remember that he has shouted be- 
fore he is out of the wood. The Carer Justice has a word 
to say yet, and when he has reason and right on his side 
he is not so easily put down. Lord Penzance had alleged 
that the Carer Justice knew little of ecclesiastical law, 
and the retort is offered that at any rate the Cuier 
Justice, being asked for a writ of prohibition, could not 
help dealing with ecclesiastical law as well as he could; 
while Lord Penzance, though knowing nothing of ecclesi- 
astical law, voluntarily and in cold blood chose to become 
an ecclesiastical judge. And as to his judgment being 
overruled, if only Lord Penzance could have learnt of his 
critic, he might have noticed how patient and modest 
the Cuier Justice is under such atrial. It appears that,. 
in a recent case turning on the law of Sessions, the- 
judgment of the Curer JUSTICE was overruled by three: 
Ser Lords, one of whom was Lord Penzance, who had 
never practised in a Court of Quarter Sessions in their 
lives. Did the Carer Justice complain? Not in 
the least. He 
war, believed himself*to have m in the right, and 
held his tongue. The history of this case is described as 
a digression into which Lord Penzance has led the Cuizr 
Justicz, so that, even if the writer wanders away from his 
subject, this is the fault of Lord Penzance, as indeed 
everything is. Lord Penzance has got hold of a pre- 
cedent with which his antagonist owns he was not 
acquainted, and which he quotes as the one swallow of 
Lord Pernzance’s juridical summer; but then the Cursr 
Justice has got hold of another precedent unknown to 
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' Lord Penzance, and so he advises Lord Penzance to re- 


member that they who are in glass houses should not begin 


throwing stores.. Nothing, however, excites the Cuter 


‘diminish the 


of ‘suspension 


Sent a 


Justice’s derision so much as’the notion that ecclesiastical 
suits are instituted for the good of the offender’s soul. He 
would like to'ask Lord Penzance: how far concern for Mr. 
Mackonocuiz’s’soul .had:anything to do with the sentence 
on him. Neither the judge nor the 
offendertroubled himself abcut these flowery phrases of the 
law. Ifa purse was taken from the pocket of Lord Prn- 
ZANCE ‘while he was walking down to the Court 
‘meditating on. some great judgment he was going 
to deliver; thé thief would never dream that he 


was offending: inst the dignity of the Crown. On 
| troeps and from the hesitation of the Zulu Kuve -in 


one occasion indeed the writer ends a paragraph by saying 
that he might follow Lord Pryzance’s example and use 
strong’language, but he will abstain. : If he has not 
got enough strong language into the rest of his sixty-four 


pages, he must be very hard to satisfy. .. 
nto 


‘the legal part of the pamphlet we do not 


-efiter there. The arguments used by the Jus- 


TICE are exactly the arguments which will have to be 


‘used on one side when the case comes before the Court 
_ of Appeal. 


It is needless to say that these arguments 
are drawn from a wide knowledge, that they are 
stated with unnsual power and lucidity, and that they 
give the impression of being hard to meet. This is no 
more than any one would be sure to find in any legal 
arguments used by the Carer Justice. Im fact, the 
Cuter Justice has supplied the counsel for Mr. Mackoyo- 
cH1g with the very best brief that could have been de- 
livered to them. Nor is there any occasion to follow 
further the personal quarrel. Lord Penzance has had the 
good sense to write a letter in which he says that he will 
not even read the harsh things that he hears have been 
written against him, and will not suffer anything to 
eneral respect and admiration which he 
entertains for the Carer Justice. The public will be glad 
that there is to be no more of this unseemly wrangling 
between two judges of the highest rank. The escapade of 
Lord Pexzance and this Dunciad of the Cuimr Justice 
Qave, it must be owned, somewhat impaired the dignity 
of the Bench. What is termed the ericanization of 
oar institutions has begun in a quarter which we should 


have supposed would have been almost the last to exhibit 


it. The effusion of the Cuter Justice awakens the keener 
regret because he has the greater position toendanger. He 
is better known to, and more highly thought of by, the 
‘public. He has won a great name, and done the nation 
great services, and it is mortifying to find that he too can 
make a serious mistake. With an air of lordly modesty 
he justly says of himself in his pamphlet that an ever-pre- 

7 honest love of justice, assiduous industry, patience 
in, the discharge of what he deems to be his duty, 
have in some degree made up for his deficiencies, and 
have enabled him, while immeasurably inferior to the 
great men who. have gone before him, to discharge the 


duties of his office in a manner not altogether unsatis- 


. and to the proper authorities ; 


ong d to, or undeserving the confidence of, the profession 
and the public. What. a pity it is that when he had 


written this sentence the lecitimate consciousness of his 


-own merits and the memory of his great predecessors, few 
. of whom have.excelled, him, did not prompt him to throw 


+his pen aside and burn all he had written! — ; 


SOUTH AFRICA. . 


A MISCELLANEOUS collection of correspondence on 


the affairs of South Africa contains much valuable 
information; mixed up with local details, -The reports of 
military operations are probably interesting to the colonists 
t skirmishes and marches 
in almost, unknown regions cannot be studied with con- 
venience.or profit at a distance. It is hoped that Lord 
CuenMsrorp will be able, with ‘the reinforcements which 
will-.soon teach him, to suppress. the native insurrection, 
and to deter the Zulu Kine from his threatened invasion 
of the, Transvaal. The. difficulties and anomalies which 
inevitably result from contact with barbarous tribes receive 
an. almost.comic illustration in an attempt.of two English 
lawyers to. obtain a kind of diplomatic recognition as 
agents for Cerzwayo, whom they whimsically describe as 
their client. Mr. Couenso, a'son of the Bishop of Narat, 
and his partner, Mr. Saurrx, express surprise at the refusal 


of the Lieutenant-Governor of Nara and the administrator 
‘of the Transvaal to negotiate with British subjects who pro- 
fess to have received a retainer from a native King. In their 
private capacity, Cerewayo’s solicitors express their belief 
that, notwithstanding his hostility to the Transvaal Dutch 
farmers, he has no desire to quarrel ‘With the English 
Government. His adherence to a peaceful policy will 
probably depend on the result of the contest with his 


feudal dependent Sxcocornt, Complications may possibly 


arise from the continued protests against annexation which 
proceed from a section of the inhabitants of the Transvaal. 


, They find a. pretext for dissatisfaction in the renewal of 
the war; and they are slow to acknowledge the enormous 


advantage which they derive from the aid of English 


committing himself to a struggle with the Imperial 
Government.. The Colonial Office has much experience of 
sensitiveness and.petulance in its relations with distant de- 


‘pendencies. The population of the Transvaal is entitled to 


patient consideration both on account of its alien character 
and of the gentle compulsion by which its territory has 
been but recently annexed. Some of the papers now 
published contain remonstrances against the annexation, 
and complaints of the conduct of the administrator. The 
measure is obviously irrevocable, and there is no teason 
to doubt that it was, in the circumstances, expedient and 
just. 

Those who wish to understand the process by which 
wild tribes are gradually brought within the pale of civili- 
zation may study with advantage some of Sir Barrie 
Frere’s Memorandums, and the documents to which he 
refers. One of his most elaborate papers refers to Kaffir- 
land, which is bounded on the north by the Orange Free 
State, on the west by the Cape Colony, on the 
east by Natal, and on the South by the Indian Ocean. 
The whole region, extending about three hundred miles 
from north to south, and about two hundred miles from 
east to west, is divided into six provinces all in different 
manners and degrees subject to the English Government. 
There is a protected State under Kaffir chiefs, and British 
territory under Kaffir law ; there are territories annexed 
or in process of annexation to the colony, and native dis- 
tricts under colonial law imperfectly administered. Sir 
BartLe Frere naturally remarks on the chaotic condition 
of a country which nevertheless includes within its limits 
no independent State. Kaffir law consists in the arbitrary 
will of the chief, who alone of the tribe possesses any full 
right of property. The first condition of improvement is 
the substitution of regular procedure for caprice; and it 
is indispensable to break the power of the chiefs. They 
may probably in many cases be willing to exchange their 
undefined privileges for definite estates or allowances, and 
they may retain atitular rank ; but, as Sir BarrLe Freresays, 
“the principles of administration and the’ law admin- 
“ istered must be everywhere those of modern civilization, 
“not of Kaffirdom, embodying the ruling ideas of the 
“ English, Dutch, and Roman lawgivers, not of the Kaffir 
“ chief and his counsellors.” Sir BartLe Frere believes 
that every native can understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice, and especially the advantages of public and 
impartial trial. It is absolutely necessary to establish and 
to secure private property ; and the Cuier Commissioner 
says that “ nothing has impressed me more strongly with 
“a conviction of the gréat natural capacity of the Kaffir 
“race for improvement than the readiness with which, 
“ whenever they have the opportunity, they adopt our 
“ideas with regard to rights of persons and property.” 
Hereafter South African students of an antiquarian turn 
may perhaps look back with unavailing regret to the golden 
age of Kaffir communism. . 

It is proposed to constitute Kaffirland a province of the 
Cape Colony under the Governor or Chief Commissioner, 
acting by the advice of the Ministers of the Colony. The 
Commissioner of Kaffirland would be assisted by a 
Council, consisting of magistrates and principal residents, 
with a certain number of representatives of traders and 
landholders. The details of the scheme are probably 
subject to alteration; but the main object is to supersede 
the authority of the chiefs by the substitution of magis- 
trates administering law on civilized principles. The 
Kaffirs have in many ways shown themselves capable of 
improvement. Great numbers of them work for wages 
in the different colonies; and industrious habits are not 
the less valuable because they are sometimes promoted. by 
a desire of procuring arms which may afterwards be used 
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in warfare with the whites. Preference of future advantage 

to present ease is one of the first conditions of emergence. 
from purely savage life. When property is made 

secure, it will be found that guns are not the only valuable 
commodities which may be obtained by labour. Even the 

Zulus, who are at present only a warlike tribe, will gradu- | 
ally appreciate the benefits of private ownership ; but it, 
may perhaps in the first instance be necessary to convince 
them ofthe military superiority of the whites. ‘Nearly all 

the magistrates and official persons who. have repo on. 
the condition of their respective districts agree in attach- 

ing great,value to the efforts of the missionaries. No 
one in those countries seems to be impressed with the 

advantages of secular or undenominational education. The, 
moral lessons which are inculcated by the missionaries.are 

more effective than even the instruction which they give 

in the arts of reading and writing. When native districts 

are annexed to the adjacent colonies, the mission- 

aries will be safe from molestation. In many 

cases the value of their services is recognized by the 

native chiefs. SEcocoENI sent the missionaries safely out 

of his territory before he began the war. Crrewayo pro- 

fesses to regret the departure from his country of some 

missionaries who have been alarmed by the prospect of 
war. No class of men confer greater benefits on the com- 

munity; and it must not be forgotten that their exertions 

are wholly disinterested. 

For some time past Sir Barrie Frere’s efforts for the 
benefit of the South African provinces have not been 
hampered by factious opposition in the Cape Colony; but 
the members of the late Ministry still maintain the im- 
practicable doctrines which rendered their dismissal un- 
avoidable. It appears that Mr. Motreno and Mr. Merriman, 
the principal members of the late Cabinet, concealed from the 
Curer ComMissioner the dissent of their own Attorney- 
General from their project of establishing martial law forthe 
punishment of natives taken in arms. Sir Barrie FRERE 
had, as might have been expected, refused to sanction the 
execution by so-called drumhead court-martial of prisoners 
of war. It ap that the ATTORNEY-GENERAL had raised 
a similar objection, and that his opinion was not commu- 
nicated to the Carer Commissioner. The principle or 
absence of principle of martial law was fully understood 
and simply explained by the Duke of WELLINGTON when he 
stated that it merely meant the will of the commanding 
officer. It was not his business to inquire whether the 
occasions which might justify the exercise of martial law 
could be subjected to any general definition. The whole 
subject was fully considered by the Queen’s Bench 
in the case of Governor Eyre. It is now quite understood 
that there is no such law as martial law, Rae in war- 
fare it may be n to provide for the safety of an 
army or for the protection of civil society by a temporary 
suspension of law. In the discharge of his multifarious 
duties Sir Bartte Frere has to defend himself sometimes 
against imputations of undue tenderness, and on other 
occasions against charges of inhumanity. Complaints 
have been made of orders sanctioned by the Curer Com- 
MISSIONER for the exclusion of the women and children of 
hostile tribes from camps and stations. It appears that 
the women are employed as spies, and that it is therefore 
necessary to take precautions against their presence; but 
commanding officers often give them provisions which they 
may be able to spare, and there is no charge of cruelty 
or violence. 


“RELIGIOUS PROCESSIONS IN FRANOE. 


gen: ‘Right in the French Senate has delivered itself 
upon the religious condition of Marseilles, and has 
certainly succeeded in showing that the municipality of 
that town is very tly wanting. in the virtue of 
tolerance. The question at issue was whether the Corpus 
Christi processions had been rightly or wrongly forbidden, 
and M. pa Larcy, who opened the debate, had a very lo 
list of precedents to adduce in favour of the custom which 
so shocked the anti-religious enthusiasm of the Mayor. 
Since 1722 the Corpus Christi processions have borne at 
illes a peculiar local character, and, in virtue perha; 
of this, they were not interrupted in the first years of the 
Revolution, and were demanded by the populace of the 
Constitutional Bishop in 1793. hey were renewed in 


1804, interrupted for four years after the Revolution of 
1830, and then again permitted until the present year. In 


| he wished that it were allowed to 


1872 the Mayor forbade them; but the Prefect referred 
the question to the Government, and annulled the Mayor’s 
order on the ground that long usage to the contrary had 
exempted Marseilles from the operation of. the law for- 
bidding street processions in places where different re-_ 
ligions are publicly professed -by the inhabitants. This, 
year the Mayor again forbade the processions, and this 
ear there was no Prefect to interfere with him. The 
Bisho did his best to get the decree revoked or cancelled, 
but, hailing in both objects, -he advised the Catholic 
population to obey it. This, however, did not pre-. 
vent a series of riots extending over three days, and, 
alleged to be provoked by the insolence of the Catholics 
in even wishing to perform the ceremonies of their reli-. 
gion in public. On the 27th of October last, the curé 
of the parish in which the Catholic cemetery is situated 
gave notice that the usual procession on All Souls’ Day 
would not take place. He himself would go to the ceme- 
tery privately and say the accustomed service for any one, 
who liked to come. Early in the morning of All Souls’, 
Day he was forbidden to go to the cemetery at all, 
and, finding that if he attempted to go he would be forcibly 
prevented, he went into the church and read out the 

rohibition. Thus the Catholics of Marseilles, according to 

. DE Larcy, are no longer allowed to do what except 
for about fourteen years they have done for a century and 
a half, and what is allowed in every other Catholic ceme- 
tery in France. 


The Minister of the InrEr10oR made the best he could of 
the action of the Marseilles Municipality. In 1877, he 
said, the Corpus Christi procession had carried banners 
embroidered with the flewr-de-lys, and this Royalist 
manifestation had given great and just offence. Further 
than this, the wishes of the inhabitants must be consulted, 
and in the last municipal election the Republican candidates 
were instructed by the electors to oppose religious proces- 
sions. After all, M. pz Marcére went on to say, the 
Mayor’s decree was justified by the law of the year X., and 
by the provision in the Concordat which says that Catholic 
worship in France must be exercised subject to the neces- 
sary precautions taken by authority for the maintenance of 
order. The Minister of the INTERIOR was apparently not 
very strongly convinced of the force of his own argument, 
for at the close of his speech he indulged in some remarks 
upon the Revolution and the counter-Revolution . which 
had yo very obvious connexion with the question before 
the Senate. Nor was he quite straightforward in his 
appeal to the law. There seems to be no question that the 
Mayor of Marseilles acted in obedience to the law of the 
year X., but the revolutionary epoch does not bear a very 
good repute in France to-day, and M. pe Marcire 
referred everything to the Concordat. But the Con- 
cordat, as M. pe Baracnon showed, does not help 
M. ve Marcére in this point. There is, it is true, 
an article which, after decreeing the free exercise 
of the “ Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion” in 
France, goes on to say that this free exercise must conform 
to those police regulations which the Government shall 
judge necessary for the public tranquillity. But the 
Government and the Municipalities are distinct and 
separate authorities, and the circumstance that the right 
of enforcing certain precautions is entrusted to the 
one is pretty good evidence that it was not in- 
tended to entrust it to the other. M. pe Marcere 
would have been wiser if he had contented himself with 
quoting the law of the year X.,and saying that, however much 
as much forgotten as 
till lately every one supposed it was, he could not reprove 
a Mayor for obeying it. That is just the point on which 
the ability to fall back upon an obsolete law stands. a man 
who wishes to make himself unpleasant to his neighbours 
in such good stead. The legality of religious processions 
holds somewhat the seme place in France that the opening 
of Brighton Aquarium on Sundays does with us. No 
reasonable person in this country wished the Directors of 
the Aquarium to be fined, and no reasonable person in 
France wishes religious processions on certain not too 
frequently recurring days to be forbidden. But.in the 
former case there was no means of evading the law until 
the Government thought fit to bring in a Bill which should 
get over the difficulty; and in the latter case there is really 
nothing for it unless religious processions are to be sub- 
jected to the caprice of every Town Council which 
sets itself against “clericalism” but to bring in a Bill 
to modify pag aa the year X. Considered in itself, 
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and without regard to consequences, this is the right course 
for the Government to take. It would not be expedient 
to repeal the law altogether, because cases might con- 
ceivably arise in which persistence ina religious procession 
might give rise to very serious consequences. But the 
Government, not any particular municipality, is the proper 
authority to judge of this. All that would be required, in 
fact, would be to leave the right of walking in procession 
in the streets to rank with other incidents in the free exer- 
cise of their religion secured to Catholics by the Concordat, 
while investing the Government with the powers of police 
regulation in the interest of public order. 
it is difficult for Englishmen to realize the indignation 
which a French Catholic feels at the arbitrary prohibition 
of religious processions in the streets. They are a natural 
and customary element of French life, and so long as no 
one is obliged to pay any attention to them, the desire to 
forbid them argues the true spirit of the dog in the manger. 
With us such a procession would be regarded as the revival 
of a custom which has fallen into disuse for more than three 
centuries, and where this is the case those who objected to 
the revival would have a right to complain. But in 
France it is those who want to abolish the custom that 
are the innovators, and they have no presentable reason to 
allege for abolishing it, unless the fact that they and their 
friends choose to make a riot when they see a procession 
can be called so. Probably the real reason of the dislike 
to religious processions which is so strong in the Radical 
party in France is the impossibility, as Mr. Hamerron has 
pointed out, of organizing any rival show which shall be 
equally attractive. So far as pomps go, the Church in 
modern times has very much the better of the world. A 
civil ceremony of any kind rarely moves men to anything 
but laughter; a religious ceremony isstill in every Roman 
Catholic country a decorous and business-like spectacle. 
‘There is nothing ridiculous in seeing the clergy going 
im procession. heir dresses, their banners, the whole 
-apparatus of the ceremony, are congruous and customary. 
verything went on just the same six centuries ago, and 
there has been no break in the tradition which has handed 
-down every detail to the present day. If the Marseilles 
Radicals tried to get up a procession for themselves, it 
would either be a wearisome succession of black coats or a 
mere absurdity like the scarfs and jewels of a “Forester” 
- day at the Crystal Palace. Ina country where the people 
have not quite forgotten the pleasure which gorgeous 
- ceremonial used to convey to the nations of Europe this 
sense of inevitable inferiority is too annoying to be borne. 
The Radicals cannot get up processions of their own, but 
they can at all events prevent the Catholics from getting up 
theirs. This is the notion of religious liberty which seems 
now to be popular in France. 


LONDON PAVEMENTS 


how large a part of most Londoners’ 
time is spent in the streets, how many men must walk 
_@ great deal, how many ought to walk a great deal, and 
how many more would walk more than they do if the 
‘process were made somewhat pleasanter, there is an extra- 
-ordinary indifference to the physical conditions under 
which the exercise is taken. e are at some pains to 
keep the streets, if not clean, at least cleaner than they 
would be if they were let alone. A fall of snow paralyses 
the authorities for the moment, but this is almost inevit- 
able when the demand on their resources is sudden and 
universal ; and at ordinary times, thongh the dust-cart is 
‘seldom quite abreast of the necessity, it is always some- 
where in the rear. Even at this time of year the authori- 
ties rise to the occasion when the occasion is three days 
old. Ifthe snow only remains long enough without melt- 
ing it is sure to be carried away in #he end. There is a 
bod quarter of an hour, to be sure, when it has neither 
melted nor been carried away, and it is a quarter of an 
four which has an extraordinary 
itself. But in the end even the snow finds its level, an 
goes to its appointed place, and the streets resume their 
customary appearance. It is not so with the pavements. 
It is only in very exceptional weather indeed, when the 
rain has first washed the stones, and the sun has dried 
them, and the wind has swept away the resulting dust, 
that they are commonly decent for foot passengers. 
Ordinarity they have three principal phases through which 
they pass with tolerable regularity in the different seasons 


f 
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of the year. In the spring and summer they are usually 
the receptacles of all the dust which can be spared from 
the streets. In the autumn the dust gets kneaded up 
into a thick paste, which affords a foretaste of the diffi- 
culty there will be in keeping a firm footing a little later 
in the year. In the winter, snow, thaw, and frost divide 
the mastery between them; but, no matter which is in 
the ascendent, the state of the pavement is equally un- 
pleasant. The usual order of succession is a fall of snow, 
which thaws about noon, and by nightfall has become a 
veritable skating-rink. To these natural changes is added 
an artificial succession, according to the material which 
each householder prefers as an antidote to slipping. In 
the length of a single street, and that a short one, there 
are as many varieties of surface on the pavement as there 
arein the roadway. The pleasing excitement supplied in 
the latter case by the change from granite to asphalte, 
from asphalte to wood, and from wood to macadam is ob- 
tained in the former by the alternate experience of soot, 
salt, ashes, and sawdust. 

The provoking feature of this state of things is that the 
easier task is neglected while the more difficult one is 
undertaken. To keep the roadways of a city like London 
even in that state of intermittent and comparative cleanli- 
ness which is achieved by the municipal authorities in- 
volves no slight outlay of labour and money. The pro- 
cessions of carts, the teams of horses, the regiments of men 
which are perpetually to be met in the streets do the work 
imperfectly no doubt; but the imperfection is in great part 
due to the magnitude of the work which has to be done. 
The process of keeping the pavements clean, looked at b 
the side of this, amounts to very little. In dealing wit 
the roadways, the questions of carting the dirt away and of 
disposing of it when carted away have to be considered. 
In dealing with the pavements, neither of these difficulties 
present themselves. The addition of the dirt of the pave- 
ment to the dirt of the street is too small to be noticed. 
The business of cleansing the roadway will not be 
appreciably more troublesome after the addition than it 
was before. All that is needed, therefore, to keep the 
pavements decently clean is that they should be swept each 
morning when they are dusty and scraped when they are 
covered with mud or snow. If this were done regularly, 
there would be times, of course, when some sudden burst 
of rain or snow would turn a clean pavement into a dirty 
one, until such time as the scavengers again came round. 
But these would be only exceptional misfortunes. The 
weeks of filth of every kind which are now encountered 
whenever there is a long spell of bad weather would be 
unknown. Each day at least the accumulations of the 
past twenty-four hours would be swept into the roadway, 
while the pavement itself would be left fairly clean. 

Why is it that this comparatively trifling service should 
not be done for the Londoner, while the larger service is 
done for him? The answer is that the law throws the 
burden of cleansing the roadways upon the municipal 
authorities, and the burden of cleansing the pavements 
upon the householders. This division of labour is a 
survival from a time when personal services of all kinds 
were more common than they are now, and when it 
seemed cheaper and easier to make each one of a hundred 
people do a hundredth part of a given work for nothing, 
than to pay one person to do the whole work for the 
hundred. The convenience of municipal rating is 
a@ comparatively modern discovery, and before rates 
were regarded as the universal resource that they are 
now, it was natural to make each inhabitant of the 
town do what he could in the way of personal labour 
for the community. This whole theory of municipal 
action is now exploded. It has been discovered that one 
principal advantage of living in a town instead of in the 
country is to be found in the possibility of having many 
things better and more cheaply done for you than you 
could possibly do them for yourself. Nobody now dreams 
of keeping a private watchman, or of carrying a lantern, 
or of mending the road in front of his house. Yet there 
is not one of these processes which would not be de- 
fensible on precisely the same grounds as the practice 
of leaving the pavements to be swept by the occupiers of 
the houses which abut on them. The reason why these 
modes of getting certain public services done has become 
obsolete is that + bn combine the minimum of public con- 
venience with the maximum of private inconvenience. This 
may be said with quite as much truth of the present mode of 
cleaning the pavements. What one man might do well in an 
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hour or two is done less perfectly and in a longer time by 
many. After a fall of snow the fear of the police moves two 
householders out of three to employ the proprietor of a 
wandering broom to sweep the space in front of their hall- 
doors. For this service he gets as much from each of his em- 
loyers as under a better arrangement would fairly pay him 
for the whole job. When this is done one house in every 
three remains skirted by half-melted snow. Either it is 
empty, in which case, though the owner is bound to keep the 
pavement clean, he never troubles bimself about his liability; 
or it is occupied, but the tenant has been unable to come to 
terms with the sweepers, and chooses to risk the terrors of 
the law rather than submit to what he chooses to consider 
an extortion. This is what happens on those few days in 
each year when the occupiers of houses do bethink them- 
selves of their obligations in the matter of the pavement. 
On every other day, though the rains of November may 
have coated the stones with mud, or the winds of March 
may have deposited a peck of priceless dust on every square 
yard of stone, the householder is content to do nothing. 
He consoles himself for the possible annoyances of one 
month in the twelve by the unchallenged idleness of the 
other eleven. The result of this ingenious system is 
that, except on some windless days of sammer, London 
pavements are never clean, and walking in London is never 
so agreeable as it might be. All that is wanted to put 
things right is that the same authority which undertakes 
the cleansing of the roadways should charge itself at the 
same time with the cleansing of the pavements. All that 
would have to be done would be to remove the dirt into 
the roadway, where it would be at once lost in the heaps 
awaiting the arrival of the rubbish-cart. The cost of this 
additional labour would not be great; indeed a rate suffi- 
cient to defray it might not impose a greater burden on 
each householder than he voluntarily imposes on himself 
every winter. For this rate each householder would get, 
not merely a clean space measuring twenty feet by six, but 
a clean space which should include the whole area of 
London pavement.’ Cannot there be found a single vestry 
public-spirited enough to try the experiment ? 


HISTORY OF CHRISTMAS, 


Bays gy has, at least in this country, a double sigrificance ; 
it is both a secular and a religious festival. It is indeed 
rather curious that, even in its ecclesiastical character, it should 
hold a more prominent place in England than anywhere else. Not 
only in Presbyterian Scotland, which is intelligible enough, but in 
Catholic France, it is virtually superseded: or overshadowed by the 

t secular anniversary of the New Year in the following week. 
We do not mean of course that it is not solemnly observed in 
chureh in all Roman Catholic countries, where it still retains the 
singular and appropriate distinction—which Cardinal Manning has 
judged it expedient to suppress among his co-religionists in 

land—of the Midnight Mass, on which we shall have a word 
to say presently. But still, although it holds confessedly the 
third place in the Christian calendar, yielding only to Easter and 
Pentecost, it is certainly not made so much of among any other 
— as with ourselves. An ingenious reason has been suggested 
or the precedence which its domestic observance has esta- 
blished over Easter in the fact that roast beef is more easily 
and widely procurable than the lamb of the Paschal feast. 
Another incident of its domestic observance which appears to 
be peculiarly Teutonic—as Santa “ Klaus” and the Christmas- 
trees of Germany may remind us—was probably borrowed from 
the old P festivals which Christmas superseded in the 
early Church. The Saturnalia among the Romans, represent- 
ing the golden age and abolishing for a while the distinction 
of ranks, had been associated with the custom of making pre- 
sents (strene), and as early as the second century Tertullian 
reproached Christians for following this ancient practice. And 
the Saturnalia closed with the festival of infants—the Sigillari 
—when children were pee with little images (oscills ficti- 
libus), as Macrobius tells us, coinciding more or less closely with 
the Feast of the Holy Innocents. Then again the Roman festival 
of the shortest day of the winter solstice (dies invicti Solis), de- 
signed to celebrate the birthday of the new sun, was of course 
directly suggestive of the Christian celebration of the birthday 
of the True Sun of Righteousness. And hence Faustus, the 
Manichean, charged the Catholics of his own day with observing 
the Pagan solstitia. But it does not at all follow, as Neander 
points out, that the date of the Christmas festival was actually 
suggested by these older observances. On the contrary there can 
be iittle doubt that it arose out of a very ancient tradition, for 
which Benedict XIV. cites various early authorities, that the 
Nativity really took place at this season of the year. 

It is clear p Ran Church history that St. Paul's warning against 
the Jewish observance of “days and months, and times and 
years ” was never understood to preclude or discourage the setting 
apart of special seasons for religious worship and commemoration. 


There is evidence indeed in the New Testament of Sunday being 
kept as the weekly feast of the Resurrection, and the appropriation 
of Wednesday and Friday—named stationes by a military 
metaphor—to commemorate the Betrayal and Death of Christ 
followed very soon after. The yearly anniversary of the Resur- 
rection had already become an established and highly prized 
institution in the second century, as we know from the 
long and angry disputes as to the proper method of fixing 
the day, Christmas was added rather later, but certainly not 
later than the fourth century, and was closely connected with the 
proximate feast of the Epiphany, instituted mainly to commemorate 
the Baptism of Christ. But whereas the Epiphany originated in 
the East, Christmus first came to be observed in the Western 
Church, and in some places, as at Antioch, ite introduction into the 
East met with considerable opposition. The Donatists on the 
other hand “ refused to communicate with the Eastern Church 
where that star appeared,” as St. Augustine tells us, because of its 
keeping the Solider. which they condemned as an innovation. 
The Gnostics seem, from what Olement of Alexandria says, to 
have been particularly zealous in observing the Epiphany, to which 
they gave an interpretation of their own, but it is absurd to suppose 
the observance was their own invention. The Catholic Church 
would certainly not have chosen to borrow it of them. It is not 
impossible however, as Neander suggests, that the Epiphany, 
representing the unction of the Messiah by the Holy Spirit for his 
earthly work, may have originated with the Jewish Christians, 
while Christmas, which presents him “as the God-man, the 
Word made flesh, whose humanity was from the first filled with 
the Divine Essence,” undoubtedly a Western origin. 

Be that as it may, these two great festivals of the Birth and 
Baptism of Christ, though existing in germ from very early times, 
first came into general use in the fourth century, when indeed the 
public worship and ritual of the Church were for the first time 
able to develop themselves freely, as the pressure of persecution 
was withdrawn. St. Chrysostom speaks, in a sermon preached at 
Antioch, of the Epiphany as one of the ancient and principal feasts 
of the Asiatic Church, and the only one having reference to the 
appearance of the Lord among men. By 360 it had penetrated 
into some regions of the West at all events, for Marcellinus records 
how the Emperor Julian kept it that year at Vienna. But in pass- 
ing westwards it acquired a new meaning, and, without dropping 
the reference to the Baptism of Christ, the Latin service for the 
festival dwells mainly on his manifestation to the Gentiles sym- 
bolized by the visit of the Magi to Bethlehem. And thus in its 
Western form it was closely associated in idea, as well as 
in the time of its celebration, with the greater festival 
of the Nativity. It was also taken to commemorate the 
“beginning of miracles” in the Public Ministry by the conversion 
of water into wine at Cana of Galilee, whereby Christ ‘ mani- 
fested forth his glory” to the Gentiles. Nor is it unlikely that 
the importance attached in the Latin Church to the festival of 
Christmas may have been connected with the prominent place 
assigned in Latin theology to the doctrine of original sin, from 
which all men born into the world required to be cleansed ; which 
also accounts for the practice of infant baptism first coming into 

eneral use in the West, whence it spread to the Eastern Church. 

ertain it is that in the time of Pope Liberius the Christmas festival 
had become an established usage throughout Western Christen- 
dom. Some thirty years later St. Chrysostom preaching again at 
Antioch, on Christmas day, speaks of the feast having been 
recently introduced there, but dwells on its rapid and general 
reception, calling it “the mother (uyrpémodis) of all the festivals, 
since from it pee gene Easter, Ascension, and Pentecost derived 
their origin and meaning.” In some Eastern Churches, as at 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, the commemoration of the Nativity 
was for a time united ina common festival with the celebration 
of the Epiphany or “ Theophany ” of Christ, which could of course 
be explained as another name for the Incarnation. And the 
simultaneous observance of the two festivals was further justified, 
according to Cosmas Indicopleustes, by a strange inference from 
Luke iii. 23 that the Baptism of Christ took place on the day of 
his Birth. 

One of the most ancient and characteristic distinctions of the 
festival in the West was the treble celebration of mass, the first 
taking place at midnight in memory of the time of the Nativity, 
which is found in the Sacramentary of Gelasius in the fifth cen- 
tury. The Pope used to celebrate the first mass in the Liberian 
basilica, the second, at daybreak, in the church of St. Anastasia, 
the third in the Vatican. Gregory the Great speaks of these three 
masses, of which various explanations are given by liturgical 
writers ; but that of Aquinas is most commonly adopted, that by 
the first at midnight is signitied the Everlasting Gaumetien of 
Christ from the Father, concealed from human gaze; by the 
second at daybreak, his temporal birth of the Virgin Mary; and 
by the third his spiritual nativity by grace in the hearts of his 
Geciples. There was formerly a midnight massat Easter also, traces 
of which still survive in the forms of the Latin ritual, and 
perhaps at some other festivals, but the Christmas celebration, 
which has of late years been popularized in many Anglican 
churches, has alone held its place. custom of carol-singing 


on Christmas night is another very old-established and popular 
speciality of the festival, and the wording of many of our English 
caro!s goes far back into the middle ages. Itiscurious,as Milman 
observes, how many of the quaint traditions—sometimes very 
touching, sometimes more strange than reverential—enshrined in 
the Apocryphal Gospels have thus been preserved and handed 
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down to our own day. In this transmission the medieval miracle 
plays no doubt played an important part, and with the Christmas 
miracle plays were associated the more questionable and boisterous 


_ burlesques of the Boy Bishop, the Abbot of Misrule and the like, 
' which must have ministered to merrimentrather than to edification. 
_ It was remarked some years ago in the Christmas sermon of a 


brilliant but somewhat discursive dignitary at Westminster Abbey, 
on the coronation of William the Conqueror, which took place there 
on that festival, that “ he seemed unaware of the day having been 
rendered memorable by any earlier event.” He might however 
have recalled one historical event of an equally secular, but still 
more momentous and pregnant significance, which had marked the 
recurrence of the same festival more than two centuries before the 
Norman Cenguest. On the Christmas day of 800, my ! High 
Mass at St. Peter's, Leo III. placed the Crown on the head of 
Charlemagne, and thus consecrated the revival or inception, as we 
may choose to view it, of the Holy Roman Empire. There is a 
sense therefore in which Christmas, while it has become from im- 
memorial usage our great domestic festival, may be also 

as the birthday both of Church and State. 


CHARACTER-DRAWING. 


lage power of drawing a character isa distinct faculty, and a rare 
one. Most people acquire an impression of those with whom 
they come in close contact in a way which refuses to convey itself to 
others inlanguage. They have an instinct which gives serviceable 
hints, but they are speechless if they attempt to convey these hints to 
other minds, Everybody indeed can give a ready answer as to the 
more prominent characteristics of a mere acquaintance. Society has 
its formulas which can be adapted and applied. A conventional 
phrase describes us perhaps fairly enough to the cool and easily 
satistied curiosity of a chance inquirer. It is when the hearer 
wants to have, and the observer would fain give, a true, fair, 
comprehensive estimate and picture of a character that the diffi- 
culty of the task reveals itself. The more we know ofa man, the 

er it is to paint him so as to convey to others our own impres- 
sions. If we are not practised in character-drawing as an art, the 
task when first proposed startles by the unexpected hindrances we 
encounter to any setting out and arrangement of our ideas, how- 
ever intimate the experience on which they are founded. We 
flounder, we put the wrong thing foremost, we feel that we are 
misrepresenting ourselves and our subject. How hard we find it 
to disentangle in our own minds the qualities that happen to 
charm or to offend us individually from those which make the 
abstract noble or ignoble character; to disengage our thoughts 
from the merely personal relation in which we stand to our 
subject dependent on a thousand trifling accidents—that is, 


- if we attempt to do without the current coin of the world’s 


phrases, which, however useful, sound hackneyed and lowering 


' when we have to bring under review original qualities and com- 


». ¢lever, able hands it is often the best a 


m 


binations. Nor, after all, is much gained by fluency. If people 
are too glib and ready in their detinition, there is, ten to one, 
some personal bias at bottom. For in all attempts at close 
delineation men are apt to let out as much about themselves as 
about the character they aim at setting before us. And the lis- 
tener finds himself analysing the motives of the painter when 
he is sup to be contemplating his picture; sometimes the 
more exciting task of the two, where especial insight is assumed. 
Where the pen is the delineator, the impediments in the 
way of true portraiture lie often in mere indifference to truth. 
The more ordinary class of biographers set to work harmonizing and 
putting in picturesque order main points and features gathered 
from others who possess the “see Ha without knowing how to 
useit. All literary work, as such, has an eye to effect, for which 
the writer is willing to give up minute accuracy. The conclusions of 
personal ee should be free from this aim at pictorial com- 
position. They should give us something real and distinct, how- 
ever unreconcilable, to look at. But to be real, to be able to say 
exactly what we mean, is nosuch easy work ; it implies a mind well 
disciplined and cognizant of temptations and dangers wherever 
self is concerned. In fact, there is no intellectual gift that needs 
moral integrity for its suecessful development more than character- 
drawing. To describe a person with any telling, exact truth, the 
designer must have been in some relation with him; the closer 


_ the relation the more important his opportunities. To make a 


character out of the delineations of other people is guesswork ; in 
pproach to truth we can 
have ; but still this is felt by the reader to be uncertain, questionable, 
and lifeless, compared to the hand to hand, eye to eye, ear to ear 
encounter of personal contact. Yet it is this very personal 
contact which ereates the need of moral clear-sightedness. And 
it very often happens that keenness of insight into the mind, 
motives, and actions of other people diverts the student from a 

home scrutiny. He never suport his own bias; he 
supposes himself to see things by the light of day, while they are 
in fact unconsciously coloured by his personal wishes or pre- 
judices. ‘The more interesting, striking, distinguished a character 
is, the more important it is to self-love to come off well in any 
close relation with it ; and, if there is failure, to make it appear 
that the breakdown is traceable to some flaw in the object of study 


: rather than in the student. There is scarcely any manso fair and 


impartial as to give no more weight to a slight or wrong done to 
himself than to one offered to a stranger or acquaintance. Of 


course it may be said that we know the circumstances of our own 
casé more intimately than we can those of any other. This is an 
obvious explanation, but it is one of those plausibilities of which 
“er honest conscience knows the fallacy. 

This point of the relation of the character studied to the 
student is so important that, until we know something about it, 
we can pay little attention to the estimate drawn by even a keen 
intellect of the more delicate and subtle qualities of a character, 
Words and acts, no doubt, go for much if they are very em- 
pate words and acts; but such do not make up the sum of 

uman intercourse, and generally a man’s sayings and doi 

are open to various constructions, according to our established 
view of him. Hence it is necessary to take with caution all 
reports and delineations of leaders of opinion, whether political 
or religious, given by subordinates. We must first know the re- 
lation of the writer to his subject, so that we may judge whether 
he describes in a sore or grateful spirit. We must know how 
these matters stood before we can estimate the value of the testi- 
mony of all but the singularly fair and candid. Take, as a familiar 
example, the manner of a distinguished person. If it is negligent 
towards ourselves, we convict the man of rudeness, arro- 
gance, want of discernment, general defect of courtesy ; if to 
another, at the worst we suspend our judgment ; it does not make 
much impression ; we are lenient, perhaps amused ; perhaps we set 
it down to originality, which is the excuse for so much of human 
nature’s ungracious, slovenly work. 

There have been periods when manners were trained in 
ultra-courtesy, in which drawing of characters was a fashion- 
able pastime, and fine ladies and gentlemen invested each 
other with a sequence of heroic qualities. No honest man 
could have recognized himself in such portraits, but the 
flattery was agreeable all the same. And all arene aeies, 
unless there is a design the other way, is apt to set up its su 
ject on too high a pedestal. The very act of distinguishing 
makes its object distinguished. Some people—and observant 
people, too, by whom it is pleasant to be thought well of—have a 

ack of putting their friends into very becoming attitudes and 
placing them well before the world; but these people are not wits, 

he company of wits is very delightful, but it involves the draw- 
back that our weaknesses are apt to be the points in us that 
strike them most and survive all the rest of us in their memory. 
The passion for epigram is fatal to many a respectable reputation. 
Especially is this posthumous retribution visited upon men who 
have laid themselves out by a servile homage to win the distinc- 
tion of intercourse with great names—only that such people 
would probably rather be remembered in any form than for- 
gotten. Spence’s Anecdotes is a book that has done good service 
and helped to give us some notion of how the wits of his time 
conversed—t.e. the subjects and anecdotes that were current am 
them. It wasa fine thing to set down the very words of Pope; 
but how does Pope requite—not ill-naturedly, but after the manner 
of his kind—the homage of his chronicler? “ As I knew Joseph 
Spence,” he writes, “he was a good-natured, harmless little soul, 
but more like a silver penny than a guinea, It was a neat fiddle- 
faddle bit of sterling that had read good books and kept good com- 
pany but was too trifling for use and only fit to please a child.” 

Ve have no doubt this is an excellent presentment of the man. 
A few words could not do their work better ; but it is not worth 
while being rescued from oblivion by such a portrait. And the 
worst of it is that we seem to know all about the subject of one of 
these comprehensive sketches, As in Marmontel’s summary of 
St. Simon :—“ St. Simon knew nothing in the nation but the 
nobility, nothing in the nobility but the peerage, and nothing in 
the peerage but himself.” Of course the biter is sometimes bit—bit, 
we mean, by the sentence of posterity on his portrait. Horace 
Walpole’s summary of Johnson is not without discernment of his 
qualities, but altogether misses his tness. In the same wa 
he hits the folly but not the genius of Boswell. Have you got,” 
he asks Mr. Mann, “ Boswell’s most absurd enormous book? The 
best thing in it is a bon mot of Lord Pembroke’s. The more one 
learns of Johnson the more preposterous assemblage he appears of 
strong sense, of the lowest bigotry and prejudice, of pride, 
brutality, fretfulness, and vanity—and Boswell is the ape of most 
of his faults without a grain of his sense. It is the story of the 
mountebank and his zany.” 

It is of course the speciality of wit to hit off a man at a stroke— 
that part of him which is open to the world—looking at him with 
the world’s eyes, though with more than the world’s keenness. 
But the exercise of this power tends to narrowness; to the habit 
of catching the general estimate, or that of a ty. Cer- 
tainly the deeper men see into one another the less likely are the 
to practise themselves in this short method. But the profess 
student of his kind has also his temptations. Instead of going with 
the world, heis ambitious of taking an original view, and follows his 

nal leanings and interests, often with as little regard as the 
other to the justness of his preferences and aversions, Thus 
Northcote the sculptor passed with men in general as a mean- 
spirited, malevolent person, for whom nobody cared. Hazlitt 
iifior from the world, not by denying these faults, but by putting 
a gloss upon them. In fact, while he did not want Northeote’s 
money, Northcote had that to give him which his ability could turn 


‘to. as good pacar Northeote’s abundant store of anecdote and 


vivacity of narration was a mine of literary treasures, As Hazlitt 
utilized. this mine, we do not quarrel with him for making 
what return was in his power; but this consideration detracts from 
the worth of his apology when we read :—“ Practical benevolence 
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~ Prince's Gate. If he does.so he will 
_ galleries, past models of ships, mineralogical mapa, stufled fishes, 


of the Vi 


is not» his forte; he leaves,the. profession of that to others. 
His habits, his theory are against it as idle and vulgar. 
His hand is closed; but) what ,of that? His eye is ever open 
and reflects the universe.” Expect nothing but from him, he 
tells us, and you get the best... “A total absence of all respect of 
rsons and of any self-confidence, endless topics of discourse, 
refined thought, made more striking by ease and simplicity of 
manner. The husk, the shell of humanity is left at the door, and 
the spirit, mellowed by. time, resides within.” However, what 
can ail men do but speak as they find? Only, as we have said, the 
painter puts himself on trial in judging by bis own standards of 
for of portrait-paii oh fi bilit 
is form it-painting involves, in fact, a responsibility 
which, however skilled the hand, should induce caution. Othe man 
of fine insight is timid in touching another's individuality. Both 
the demands of true art and a deep sense of man as a complex 
being put him in a modest, diffident frame. It is a great task ‘to 
have to draw the likeness of a man whose memory deserves to be 
rpetuated. Yet, while realizing this and declining the effort, it 
is still possible to convey @ very vivid idea of a character by the 
simple method—simple, but how difficult to most men !—of putting 
into form your own impressions, if only the impressions of sense, 
and conveying them with exactness to others. ‘“ How can I 
profess to paint,” asks Dr. Newman of those who had applied 
to him for his impressions of Keble, “a man who will not 
sit for his picture!”; thus, apparently by accident, letting us 
into one leading characteristic of the man. He gives it up; 
but in doing so goes on to furnish us with the means of drawing 
one for ourselves. “I have too often heard him lecture, preach 
converse, not to have gained a habit of associating his matter and 
his diction with his living breathing delivery. I have in my ears 
still the modulations and cadences of his voice, his pauses and 
emphatic points; I recollect what music there was in the simple 
earnestness and sweet gravity with which he spoke; the way he 
held his paper, his gesture, his look, are all before me. I cannot 
judge even of his style impartially ; phrases and collocations of 
words which others would call im LF nese in his composition 
are to me harmonized by the remembrance of how he uttered them.” 
Here it is not only that the picture lives; it is in true portraiture 
as in real life—we never see the man without seeing into him, 
some way at least. 

It must be the fate of most people, if their name lives, if they 
are remembered at all, to be characterized in a highly condensed 
form which with some may be less, satisfactory than to be wholly 
forgotten. Each man feels himself to be so complicated a being, so 
full of intricacies, so made up of contraries, so hard for himself to 
understand and reconcile, that the idea of his character being easy 
reading which can be dismissed in three words hurts his self-love 
more than mere oblivion. It En a sort of luck that 
decides what part of .a man will live longest—probably not 
that on which he most values himself. Even where fame, pre- 
sent and future, is secured, a man would prefer to live as a 
being of many parts rather than of one distinguished excellence, 
whether moral or intellectual. Wordsworth staked all on being a 
poet, but he probably would have felt that his credit rested on a 
surer basis, and that his character had a stronger hold on his neigh- 
bour’s regard, when to his gifts as a poet was added his authority 
on smoky chimneys, sanctioned by the mason’s cautious testimony, 
“ M’appen he has as much sense as most on us.” One thing is cer- 
tain, that every man’s character undergoes a kind of transformation 
when he dies—for the moment often a very material one. We do 
not mean in the complimentary eulogy which belongs to the 
occasion, but that the character itself assumes a fresh aspect. Itis 
not only that.talent employed in this direction exercises itself in 
a special state of feeling, but that death, like print, gives a certain 
fixity. While we live our character is always undergoing some 
slight modification or exaggeration; when we die, there it is, for 
better for worse; there is no more food for calculation, anticipa- 
tion, or prophecy. 


LONDON. 


Wy she disty fog of a December day, when everything visible js 
tread in slush, it is difficult to imagine the time when London 
was little, and when the air, at least, was clear and pure. A 
visit to South Kensington: Museum, though not absolutely ex- 
hilarating; will help at least to remind us of what London used to 


be, Mr, Orace has lent to the Museum a very large and beautiful 


collection of etchings, engravings, drawings, maps and plans of 
the, ancient city, and of streets and houses which meth 
to-exist. The show is not to, be seen. without trouble, In the 
first place let the visitor beware of ,entering the Museum by. 

te walk through erdless 


collection of 
Fox. The stuffed 


a long array of machines, and: a most interesting 
savage weapens which belongs to Colonel Lane 


fishes are ‘peculiarly depressing, but they yield in hideous- 


to the incredible examples. of: what, 


we: fear, is English 
The awful shapes an faces; which guarded the entrance 
irgilian Hades were. not so terrifymg as these terra-cotta | 


busts of self-made men and gallant officers. The visitor who. 


values his peace of mind will therefore enter the Museum from 
Queen’s Gate, and will refuse to go out on the other side, where the 


triumphs of British skill and enterprise lie in wait for him. When 


he does reach Mr. Crace’s collection, he will find that a catalogue ~ 


has not yet been prepared, and now is the moment for him to re- 
member that he who governs ‘his ‘temper is greater than he that 
taketh a we For want of a catalogue we are unable to give more 
than a desultory account of d which are really extremely in- 
teresting, both as memorials of the London of the past and as 

e series of maps arranged along the walls begins with a 
casual sketch of Roman London, by Dr. Stukeley, in 1727. Wes 
London chiefly consisted, it appears, of wells—as Clerkenwell, and 
others—of a palace, an arz,a camp, and a market. After this 
buried London follows a map ot the city of Elizabeth’s time. This 
is a charming piece of art. mdon was still “in the fields.” On 
the extreme west lay Westminster Abbey; a turreted wall ran 
along the river ; people sculled about in “ tub-pairs,” and made for 
landings each marked with its name on the map. The 
houses were huddled close together on the bridge, the deer 
were running wild in the thickets and glades of “St. Ieems 
his park.” The Hay market was a country road, and 
corn grew on the other side of the hedge. The pleasant old 
gardens of the houses on the north side of the Strand, old gardens 

ull of apple-trees, sloped down to agreeable meadows where cows. 
were feeding and the milkmaids sang. Through these fields, and 
through hedges fragrant with may, ran “the road to Reding.” 
London can scarcely have been prettier “‘ when Geoffrey Chaucer's 
pen moved oyer bills of lading.” The city, of course, was 
i by the wall, with the gates at Moorgate and in other 
corners. By 1658 London was beginning to move westward. The 
Stuarts tried in vain to prevent the citizens from building beyond 
the walls. In 1658 there is a house at the top of Piccadilly—* the 
Gaming house,” it is called—and, if one may judge by the slight 
sketch, a tennis-court was part of the Gaming House. Here Jack 
le may have thrown a main with Colonel Panton, or cheated at 
whist “in the cleanest rooking way.” From an edifying book, 
“ Authentick Memoirs Relating to the Lives and Adventures of 
the most Eminent Gamesters and Sharpers from the Restoration 
of King Charles,” we learn what pastimes were in favour at the 
Gaming House. Colonel Panton (who built Panton Street 
out of his winnings) was “an absolute Artist, either upon the 
quare, or Foul Play ; as at English Ruff and Honours, 
hist, French Ruff, Gileek, L’Ombre, Lanterloo, Bankasulet, 
Beast, Basset, Brag, Picquet, Verquere, Tick-tack, Grand Trick- 
Track, Irish, and Backgammon, and he was not ignorant of Inn 
and Inn, Passage, and Draughts.” The Colonel possessed many 
other accomplishments of the same sort. When gentlemen had a 
difference of opinion as to playing on the square, Hyde Park was 
handy, and the fields not out of the way, where matters could be 
settled in the mode preferred by persons of spirit and quality. Pall 
Mall was still an avenue of trees, where the Court knocked the 
balls about in a game of the same character as croquet. 

The Great Fire of London and its effects are illustrated by half- 
a-dozen maps, drawings, and designs. The Dutch printed some 
splendid diagrams showing what a clean sweep the fire made. 
“ Then a“ be seen, from the Tower unto the Temple, not one 
house standing.” In the corner of one of the maps is a most 
spirited engraving of the fire. The flame and smoke drift west- 
ward, the roofs of more than half the City are in a sea of flame, 
out of which stands, like a rock, the. noble Minster of 
St. Paul. The drawing of the houses and of the reflection 
of the fire in the river is extremely powerful. The effect is 
far finer than that ofa somewhat sketch 
In Loutherbourg’s drawing you watch the fire from beneath an 
arch of the bridge, and you lose the sense of the unusual extent of 
the calamity. 
find Pall no longer_a garden alley, but a street, in 1707. 
The houses are spreading northwards, too, to Bloomsbury and 
Marylebone. The road to Oxford is a street by 1725, but the 
“decoy” in St. James’s Park still catches wild duck from the 
riversside meadows. In 1752 Mayfair and Grosvenor Square are 
new and fashionable parts of the town, and London is quickly 

ing, in the north-western direction, the place we know. 
Towards Westminster it was still rural in 1797, when an engray- 
ing represents the farmhouse at Millbank, where the prison is now, 
tty farmhouse nestling among willows by the water, with 

i ds about it, as in 

view of the clear-flowing river. The gardens about Mon 


House were still fresh and beautiful. There was a camp there in ~ 
esents the tents, the soldiers in their. 
eocked hats, the girls in picturesque hats and short dresses, while © 


1780, and an engraving 


the children imitate military manceuvres, and the poodle shoulders 
a cane, like a musket. 
Among the pictures of old bnildi 


teresting is. the wonderfully freeh and brilliant contemporary 


drawing of the Tower at the time when Charles d’Orléans was kept — 


pmee there (1418). There are views of the external ap 


building ; and in one illumination the wall is removed, and 


you see Charles, surrounded by watchful men-at-arms, scribbling 
at his endless rondels and ballades, which end with the constant 
refrain of the homesick prince :— 

Paix est t loner, 

* Destourbé m’a longtemps, soit tort ou droit, 

5 De veoir France que mon cueur amer doit. 
The Tower seems to have interested our ancestors most. as the 
scene of their favourite diyersion—the execution of a State 


racing the westward movement of the town, we © 


alton’s time, and with an ble - 


perhaps the most in- 
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criminal, Here is a copy of Hollar’s ee of the death of 
Strafford ; and another engraving shows the decapitation of the 
nobles who were “ out in the Forty-five.” The crowd of lookers- 
on is careless and good humoured. No ene seems to have wept 
when Kilmarnoch died: nor were “the brave, Balmerino,” very 
enthusiastic “on thy side.” The poet does not seem to have 
been aware that in Balmerino the accent is on the penultimate 
syllable. That, however, has nothing to do with the demeanour 
of the crowd. The citizens are laughing, flirting, drinking as 
the heads of the Jacobites fall. They might be fashionable 
persons at the public schools match, so eagerly do they eat and 
drink, so little attention do they pay to the spectacle. A hundred 
years later, in 1846, their descendants are making merry in front 
of Newgate. The gallows has been brought out and the holiday- 
makers are waiting jollily for the appearance of the doomed 
criminal, A man in the fo und is driving a cart, whereon is 
an inscription setting forth that here the “Taglioni Bang-up 
Ginger Pop” is provided. The year 1846 seems as far away as 
the execution of the . .cobites. It is difficult to believe that the 
public drank Taglioni Bang-up Ginger Pop at executions thirty 


years ago. 
The past of Westminster School, of the Royal Exchange, of 
White Hall (Charles I. is laying a crowned head on the block), of 


the Mansion House, and the Bank is illustrated here. Perhaps 
the pictures of ancient private houses are more amusing. Here 
we have Hogarth’s house and the very dirty domicile in Leaden- 
hall Street, of “ Mr. Richard Bentley, known as dirty Dick.” A 
view of the ruins of Crosby Ifall gives a peep, through a hole in 
the roof, of a wonderfully elaborate ceiling. fa the “ Old Houses 
on the side of London Wall” are examples of the most exuberant 
yetgraceful decorations in the “foliated style.” If we have made cer- 
tain improvements in Bang-up Ginger Pops, we certainly are obliged 
to feel the hideousness of modern domestic architecture, in the 
resence of these beautiful old houses. “ Whittington’s House in 
art Street ” is built round a court, and has galleries, on the wood- 
work of which is carved the effigy of the mythical Cat. “ An old 
House in Sweedon Passage,” an old house with heavy timbers, has 
a most dissipated air. Lvery timber is starting in the opposite 
direction to that pre‘erred by its neighbour. ‘The chimneys lean 
one way, the attics another, the door pillars literally stagger. In 
the court a ‘* Seven Diuls’ patter-cove,” to give him his classical 
name, is singing the ballad of “ Whittington and his Cat.” Yet 
there are flowers even in the attic windows, and a girl with a 
good-humoured face looks out of a dirty cracked casement. A 
dirty little chimney-sweep—one of Lamb's “images in ebony "— 
sits on the ground, listening to the ballad, and forgets his careful life. 
There should be more pictures of Grub Street, so interesting to men 
of letters, ‘“ There is their ancestral land, there the lineage whence 
they are descended.” In Mr. Crace’s collection we have only a picture 
of ‘* General Monck’s house in Grub Street,” a very good, respectable 
house, not yet the home of poets and pamphleteers. The house of 
Jonathan Wild, too, has an extremely pleasant air of bourgeois 
comfort. The amusements of our ancestors are illustrated by en- 
gravings of the Original Chelsea Bun-house of Ranelagh, and of 
the Rotunda. This palace of pleasure was very like the Albert 
Hall in many ways; but the good company which frequented it 
had a choice of more exhilarating diversions than those provided 

in the new mansion. 
This collection of views of the London of the past makes the 
dead world live again, with its rather rough pleasures or modish 
times. It is worth more than one visit, though the spectator 
ves it rather melancholy, and inclined to moralize on the 
passing away of generations with their mirth and noise, their 

, ginger-pop, masked-balls, and other enjoyments. 


SPORTING WRITERS. 


ape writers who are gentlemen and something of scholars 
as well are so rare that men like Major Whyte-Melville 
may perhaps be more generally missed than authors of 
talents and pretensions. Now-a-days it would appear that lite 
facility is far more common than our fathers believed; and eac 
publishing season brings fresh illustrations of the maxim that no 
man knows what he can do till he tries. The explorer who works 
his way across a continent, carrying his life and the lives of his 
followers in his hand and tighting and intriguing every yard of 
the way, dashes off a volume or two that are eminently readable, 
independently altogether of the adventures they describe. Arctic 
discoverers take as kindly to pen and ink as walruses and seals to 
the ice-floes or the water; while the sporting traveller who has 
bagged big game beyond the ordinary forthwith proceeds to 
record his experiences, and frequently achieves a literary success. 
But the “sporting writer,” more strictly so called, belongs to 
a different class from any of those to which we have referred, 
and the conditions of his authorship are rather more against him. 
He is not tempted to try his luck with the publishers by having 
figured conspicuously in scenes which seem to lend themselves to 
telling description. He does not come within a hairsbreadth of 
beiag swallowed by savages who fancied the white-complexioned 
stranger as a delicate ptéce de résistance ; he has not gone astray in 
waterless deserts, or threaded long labyrinths of dritting icebergs, 
or played hide-and-seek with tigers in impracticable jungles, or 
slipped through the -olds of interminable pythons. He has merely 
been in the habit of reporting or taking part in the everyday 


ater 


amusements of English gentlemen, and primd facie, if he is reason- 
ably diffident, he may think that everybody is as competent to 
dilate on them as himself. Moreover, indolence conspires with 
modesty to repress the first throbbings of literary aspiration, and 
that too, paradoxical as it may appear, more powerfully in propor- 
tion to his reserve of energy. The dilettante sportsman, who does 
more talking than anything else, may always be supposed to be 
tolerably fresh. He shirks the saddle or the shooting party in in- 
different weather; he knocks up in heat or severe frost on slight 
provocation ; he throws his heart into luncheon and smokes after- 
wards like a Turk or a chimney, and is given to beating a retreat 
te the library, where he trifles with back volumes of “ Baily ” and 
files of the Field, thus making himself a smoking-room authority 
on racing statistics and shooting feats. Such a man may show 
himself a lively conversationalist towards the small hours ; though 
he is always inclined to prose, and is apt to be held in light esteem 
for his evident preference of theory to practice. He may even 
make himself an agreeable after-breakfast companion at the 
smoking conversazione of a Sunday morning in the stables, 
during the critical contemplation of the hind quarters of 
the horses. But, as may be conceived, he is never in 
training or readiness for any kind of serious or sustained effort. 
He may have a _ superabundance of easy  self-assurance, 
and may fancy himself as fit to instruct his fellow-sportsmen as to 
amuse them; but it is not always that he can muster the resolu- 
tion to pull his listless individuality together, and come up to the 
literary scratch. And if he did, in spite of his good opinion of 
himself, he would lack the sacred fire of enthusiasm, and possibly 
even break down in practical details. 

Your genuine and hearty enthusiast, on the other hand, keeps 
his vigorous body so actively employed that his mental faculties 
are perforce lying fallow. He is ready to consider any day 
misspent on which he has not slain something, or, at all events, 
done his best towards that end. In the summer his time may 
be hanging heavy on his hands; but then there is usually 
fishing of one kind or another; and, besides, the seasons of the 
sports succeed each’ other so rapidly that it seems hardly worth 
while to betake himself to other occupations in the interval. 
In the frosts, while the hunters, after having had time for 
repose, are lashing their legs about in their stalls, and meta- 
phorically eating their heads off, he is fretting in the feverish ex- 

tation of a change, and living in excited contemplation of the 
Gouaiten. Again, when weather and all other things are propi- 
tious in the season, he has seldom a spare hour by any chance—a 
spare hour, that is to say, which finds him inclined to intellectual 
effort. He is hard at work out-of-doors about his paternal mansion, 
or hurrying from one friend’s house to another. When there is a 
question as to the hour for beginning the day's business, his vote is 
always for the earlier start. He takes the outside turn in the stubble 
fields for choice, and volunteers for service in the covert with the 
beaters. On the moors he is willingly told off for the furthest 
beats, when he may have to walk a long half-dozen of mountain, 
miles ere he slips a dog or burns a cartridge; and in the hunting- 
field he rides hard and straight, and comes jogging heavily home- 
wards in the darkness, after having drained the cup of excitement 
to the dregs. Then, enthusiast though he may be, he appreciates 
relaxation the more for the labours by which he has so thoroughly 
earned it. He slips into his suit of loose-fitting flannels, and 
deposits himself among the cushions of his easy chair; he 
leisurely puts his limbs through refreshing ablutions, and, if he is 
in bachelor quarters, envelops himself in tobacco smoke. If he 
does not glide almost insensibly into the land of dreams, he looks 
back in a placid ecstacy of retrospective reflections. Sometimes, 
though his body may be more than half in astate of somnolence, 
his mind is strangely active. The loose-floating trains of thought 
shake themselves into a series of vivid pictures, social as well as 
sporting, like the fragments of coloured glass in a kaleidoscope. 

conjures up the meet of the morning, or possibly a blending of 
many meets, although somehow there is no sense of confusion. 
he hears the cheery voice of the huntsman, and the merry 

notes of the horn. He listens to the view-halloos, and sees 
the hounds streaming away across the fallows, the tail- 
most of them threading their way through the riders, 
who are settling into their places as the pace appears to 
improve and the fences to grow more formidable. So with 
the at the corner of the covert, when the rabbits are 
scuttling out and ing back again among the very boots of the 
beaters, and the pheasants are rocketing overhead by twos, by 
threes, or by the dozen. He remembers what was killed and 
what was missed, and the birds that dropped to a volley from 
half the party. He recalls the merry chatf that was exchanged, 
and the chat round the luncheon table spread in the wilderness; 
and as he sits down in imagination at the dinner-table, or 
adjourns to the drawi , to the billiard-room, or to a 
sales, the individuality of his various friends and acquaint- 
ances, the idiosyncrasies of the whips and the keepers, the gun- 
carriers and the earth-stoppers, de themselves almost uncon- 
sciously, reflecting themselves on his mental retina. If he could 
only photograph the things and the people, what an admirable 
beok he might make. That is perhaps the fancy that flashes fit- 
fully through his mind. But it is out of the question, and there is 
an end of it; and it is idle to dream of recalling those visions 
and casting them into shape in cold blood the next day. For the 
morrow will bring its e ents, and more than enough of 
them; and in the meantime he must bestir himself, and get ready 
for dinner ; and so a man who might have made a hit and a name 
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as : sporting. writer may miss his vocation out of misplaced in- 
dolence. 

Major Whyte-Melville, as we fancy, must have been something 
between the two types we have imagined ; the model of the sport- 
ing writer in the higher sense, and above all, of the sporting novelist. 
He was thoroughly manly, devoted to the country, and yet he was 
by no means absolutely given over to field sports. We believe there 
were many hunting men who went straighter, though he could take 
a big thing when it came in his way as pluckily as eter. But 
he could make himself almost as happy within doors of a drenchin, 
day as when standing at the warmest corners in the best-preserv 
coverts of the Midland; and when the frost had forced him to walk 
for a week or two, he was never at a loss for agreeable distractions, 
A many-sided man of the world, he was always pleased to be with 
the ladies in the drawing-room, and was invariably made welcome 
there. The town with its society and pursuits had an unfail- 
ing attraction for him. A soldier with a pleasant tincture of 
letters, he was as agreeably at home in the library of his clubs 
as in the ante-room of some crack cavalry regiment; and 
consequently—with considerable cramming, perhaps—he could 
inake a creditable performance of such a theme as his Gladiators, 
though he was undoubtedly much more at home with a Digby 
Grand or a Kate Coventry. The run in the latter book may take 
rank with anything of the kind we remember; his Market Har- 
borough is unrivalled in its style; while nothing could well have 
been more vividly spirited than his reminiscences of campaigning 
scenes, and of irregular soldiering on the Danube, in his half-for- 
gotten wy! bee But then such a manis impelled to write; pro- 
vided only that he can write in tolerable comfort, and without being 
too hard driven. He is sure to give way, sooner or later, to his bent, 
and when once he has discovered it he turns instinctively from the 
lucubrations of other men to the inviting sheets of eer on the 
luxurious writing-table. He describes, or he is at his best when he 
confines himself to describing, what he really knows—the drawing- 
room, the covert side, the stable, the barrack yard, the life of the 
clubs, and the side-scenes at the theatres. He takes an intelli- 
gent and sprightly, though perhaps a slightly cynical, view of the 
world in which he has been brought up from his boyhood; yet he 
is capable of being gravely earnest on occasion, and of rising to a 
serious intensity of pathos. But above all—for it is the distinctive 
characteristic that singles him out from the ruck of average 
sporting writers—we repeat that he invariably writes like a gentle- 
man. Even the renowned “ Nimrod” of the immortal run in the 
Quarterly sins on the side of being transcendentally affected and 
exclusive, As “ Harry Hieover,” another sporting author of no 
little reputation in his day, remarked, it was absurd to talk of the 
very gentlemanly stranger who went on a flying visit to Melton, 
who rode so gallantly there, and who was invited by Lord 
Alvanley into the company of the “ Club,” as a “snob,” because he 
only brought a single horse with him, and that one rather under his 
weight. On the other hand, many clever sporting writers are 
in the habit of going to the opposite extreme, by confounding 
social distinctions and habits, apparently in sheer ignorance. e 
late Mr. Surtees wrote admirably, and showed a deal of shrewd 
North-country humour, as well as an intimate uaintance 
with his subjects. Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour is as lively as Mr. 
Jorrocks's Jaunts are broadly farcical. But Mr. Surtees puts into the 
mouth of the long-descended and superfine Mr. Jawleyford, and into 
that of Mrs. Jawleyford, his well-born and fashionably-minded wife, 
precisely the sort of colloquial vulgarisms that sound naturally 
enough from Mr. and Mrs. Jogglebury Crowdy. And we need 
hardly add that Mr. Surtees, who had plenty of talent, is an 
extremely favourable specimen of the class. Moreover, when an 
author sticks closely to sporting, however graphically entertainin 
and realistic he may be at first, he is sure to get barren an 
monotonous aftera time. If he hopes to establish himself as a 
public favourite he must have some measure of cultivation as well 
as of versatility ; he must be able to talk of a picture as of a hound, 
and must distinguish the delicate perfumes of the boudoir from the 
more racy scents of the kennel and the stable-yard. The man who 
approaches nearest to the late Major Whyte-Melville in that in- 

uable gift is Captain Hawley Smart; and we are sure that 
pres rar Smart might — by Major Whyte-Melville’s experience 
As we ws said he sticks somewhat too ex- 
clusively to sporting and pipe-clay for our taste; and yet, in one 
particular novelette, the esis of which he laid at the old Court 
of Berlin, he showed himself specially capable of a versatility 
which should command for him a higher success. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE PALATE. 


A= the pleasant beliefs which we like to cherish respecting 


ourselves one is that culture and refinement lift us above the 
enjoyments of the vulgar. We are willing to own a common 
humanity by sharing in the pains of those beneath us in the social 
and intellectual scale; but in the matter of taking our pleasures 
we try to separate ourselves from them as widely as possible. The 
instinct of self-elevation which underlies so much of our activity 
is most keenly wounded by the suggestion that underneath our 
culture there remain the natural inclinations and tastes of ordinary 
men. It is this feeling which WY rves us to reject as degrading 
those forms of philosophy which tend to look on all human nature 
as essentially one, and which culture as a mere transform- 
ation of primitive sensations and impulses. The doctrine of evo- 


lution, though by many of its enthusiastic advocates it is made the 
groundwork of a lofty conception of human progress, easily appears 
to the outsider to degrade culture by presenting it as an outgrowth 
from rude and even animal dispositions. Many ms were 
without doubt not a little shocked some time back when a young 
writer, ambitious to apply the doctrine of evolution to etics, 
oe by affirming the essential community of taste of the civilized 
and the uncivilized man, and by pointing to the high rank uni- 
versally accorded to the pleasures of eating as a conspicuous 
example of this community. The reader was no doubt prepared 
to hear that with the savage or uncultivated man these enjoyments 
count among the most intense, but we suspect that he was a little 
startled to find that this relation holds good in the case of man- 
kind in general. 

It must be admitted that, on a first glance at the habits of life 
of refined men and women, there is much that seems to refute the 
unwelcome insinuation. Look, for example, at a number of well- 
bred people dining together. It is true that the dinner is so 
arranged as to give the guests a wide range of gustatory sensation ; 
but does this really count as a chief element in the enjoyment of 
the occasion? Asa matter of fact, we find that the least possible 
attention seems to be given to the enticing and varied courses. 
A brisk conversation is kept up, which appears to afford the 
main enjoyment of the moment. It has nothing to do with the 
delicacies successively presented to the palate, this being a 
subject which is studiously avoided. So far as the scene is one 
of lively gratification, its elements would seem to be intellectual 
and emotional rather than sensuous. If, again, we observe a man 
dining alone in a restaurant or at aclub, we find the same apparent 
indifference to the pleasures of the table. There are many who, 
so far from setting much store by.these enjoyments, appear to be 
almost ashamed of the necessity of a periodical refection. They 
may be seen reading @ newspaper or a novel during the operation, 
asif to divert their minds to the utmost from a disagreeable 
subject. They appear to be quite relieved when the process is 
over, and their faces only begin to wear an expression of serene 
content when they betake themselves to the smoking-room, and 
envelop themselves in a cloud of soothing incense. 

But, after all, this kind of observation may be misleading. We 
cannot be sure that a man is actually miserable just because his 
face wears a slightly dejected expression. The forms and condi- 
tions of social life require us all to practise a good deal of quiet hypo- 
crisy. It may be that people who would pass for refined deliberately 
set themselves to cultivate the appearance of indifference to what 
society is apt to regard as the r pleasures, Do not the 
manners of well-bred people at table suggest the reflection 
that they are consciously trying not to seem too much interested 
in the occupation of consuming the materials so carefully selected 
and prepared for their enjoyment? Not only maya man de- 
ceive others with regard to his real feelings, he may to some extent 
deceive himself also. It is conceivable that the refined person 
we | imagine himself independent of the gratifications of the palate, 
and yet derive a considerable amount of pleasure from this source. 
In order to understand this, it should be remembered that a large 
part of our pleasure never rises into the region of distinct con- 
sciousness where its peculiar character, its sources, and its accom- 
paniments are clearly recognized. It enters into that vague and 
undistinguished mass of feeling which makes up the happy and 
cheerful mood of the hour. And we may readily suppose that this 
is true, in the case of the man of intellectual culture, with respect 
to the delights of the table. They form a very appreciable element 
of his consciousness, although they are not reflected on with an 
distinctness. The child when it eats frankly shows us that it is 
wholly engrossed with the sensations of the moment. The 
b gourmet, too, who makes a careful study of the conditions of 

rfect tal stimulation, reflects on the sensations excited 

y each dish presented to him. The man of culture, however, is 
apt to leave the process of stimulation to take care of itself. He, 
too, niay enjoy a piquant dish or a rare wine, though his intellectual 
habits do not allow of his bestowing more than the minimum of 
attention on anything connected with the satisfaction of the lower 
senses, He is fully aware that a ope dinner is a source of enjoy- 
ment. Only he half blinds himself to the real source of the plea- 
sure, choosing rather to find its main elements in the social satis- 
factions and the esthetic impressions of the time. Thus it easily 
appears to such a person that the main charm of the w 
dinner is a visual one, though in truth the forms and colours of 
the scene may owe their chief value to gustatory suggestions. 

Several considerations support the view that even intellectual 
men derive more enjoyment from the table than they are ready to 
admit to themselves. It is curious to observe, for example, lew 
much consideration is given to the subject of cookery in the 
choice of a holiday resort. One finds that persons of very high 
mental culture, no less than ordinary people, are careful to inquire 
into the culinary capabilities of the hotel they think of visiting. 
And these persons are ready, too, to discuss with their chance 
neighbour at a table-d’héte the comparative merits of the cutsines 
of different hotels. It is quite remarkable, indeed, how much 
am, a people are ready to bestow on this subject when 
they leave home and are freed from the conventional restraints of 
their familiar society. Even a grave philosopher may now and 
again be met with at a Swiss who throws himself with 
enthusiasm into the discussion of the comparative worth of this 
and that national dish or wine. The amount of interest actually 
taken in affairs of the palate is seen yet more distinctly in the 


vexation expressed by all classes of people when the falls 
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below what are regarded as reasonable expectations. Though 
there are many persons who seem indifferent to the higher q i- 
ties of their diet as long as these are present, there are few who do 
not complain when these qualities are missing. In truth, there is 
hardly any situation in life in which the cultivated man finds him- 
self so closely associated with the plain man as that of having to 
sit down to an unsatisfactory dinner, All alike are wont to resent 
this as one of the most pungent forms of injury. There seems 
indeed to break forth at such a time, even from the breast that has 
harboured philosophic aspirations, an impulse of animal resentment 
which plainly connects our intellectual man with much lower 
grades in the scale of human development. The pessimist tells us 
that in all things the pains of deprivation are greater than the 
pleasures of satisfaction. With respect to the enjoyments of the 
palate at least, this does, no doubt, seem to be true. A man 
accustomed _to good cookery will probably derive much less pleasure 
from a single well-prepared dinner than pain from one badly pre- 

« Yet the degree of disappointment experienced when a thing 
is missing must be taken as a rough criterion of the value of that 
thing; and a man who chafes a good deal when the dishes are 
ill-flayoured and the wines poor may reasonably be supposed to 
gain a fair amount of quiet satisfaction from such sources. 

One very good test of the worth of any class of pleasures to a 
man is the amount of pain he is ready to undergo for the sake of 
these pleasures. This measure may easily be applied to the en- 
joyments of taste. It isa commonplace of the moralist that men 
are disposed to indulge in the luxuries of the table to excess, and 
that even many experiences of the ill effects of such indulgence 
hardly suffice to restrain the ey taacd of people. Persons of high 
intellectual development might be supposed to be superior to this 
danger; yet, as a matter of fact, they are found to succumb to it 
like other people. No doubt it is often more difficult for the man 
of intellectual habits to restrain himself within due bounds, since 
the correct adjustment of stomachic function to a high degree of 
cerebral activity is an exceedingly delicate operation. Yet, allowing 
for, this, one finds that such persons do knowingly overstep the 
due limits, and indulge to a point which the least reflection would 
show them to be injurious. This proves as plainly as anything can 
prove that men of intellectual cultivation, no less than others, do 
obtain a very substantial satisfaction through the palate. 

We think it must be allowed, then, that the common pleasures 
of eating and drinking enter as a very important item into the 
daily enjoyments of all classes. The c ter of the taste may 
greatly vary, from that of the plain man who desires little variety 
and finds a satisfactory flavour in garlic, to that of the advanced 
gourmet who is above the reach of simple relishes, and can onl 
enjoy food which is elaborately pobre. by artificial accompani- 
ments. Yet in the case of each of these extreme types the 
gratification of the palate counts for a good deal in the worth of 
existence. This is seen in the fact that the man of simple tastes 
and the gourmet alike become dejected when appetite fails, an 
effect that cannot wholly be attributed to bodily ‘ebility. It is, 
no doubt, easy to overrate the value of these pleasures, as it is 
easy to underrate them. We do not question the fact that there 
are a few singularly constituted persons who make exceedingly 
little of them. As long as these are pnd nourished, 
they seem to be almost indifferent to the quality of their diet. 
Yet such persons do not appear to belong to any one class 
exclusively, but may be found among the vulgar as well as 
among the highly cultivated. It is to be remarked, too, 
that many people are in a sense coerced to partake of the 
good. things of the table to a larger extent than their in- 
dividual inclinations would prompt them. Society, with curious 
inconsistency, while it discourages open attention to these sources 
of pleasure, exerts a good deal of pressure in the direction of over- 
indulgence, Our English habit of taking three and even four sub- 
stantial meals in a day compels all but the most prudent and 
independent to exceed the healthy limit. A man is apt to be called 
unsociable if he shows a strong inclination to abstain from the 
luxuries of the table. But, allowing for these considerations, we 
may safely couclude that most people, whatever the degree of 
their mental development, attachsomuch value to the excitation 
of the palate that they make eating and drinking a leading subject 
of thought, that they experience one of the intensest forms of 
annoyance when the customary amount of palatal enjoyment is 
wanting, and that they are perfectly willing to purchase t en- 
at:the cost of a large amount of superyening discomfort 
and loss. 

It might seem the appropriate thing to supplement this account 
of what people do poo a of the pleasures of the palate with 
a jon as to the proper value which an ideal wise man would 
accord to them. But to attempt to supply this would be to 
go beyond our limits, It must suffice to remark that the ideally 
correct of these sensuous elements of our pleasurable ex- 
periences cannot be fixed with any degree of accuracy. It must 
obviously, vary according to the amount of natural sensibility in 
this direction, the degree of its development, the range of pleasur- 
able susceptibility in general, andso on. It is quite right that one 
man should make more account of the delights of the table than 


another. Nature gives to some a special physical basis for certain 


pleasures, and a perfectly wise regulation of life must include the” 


recognition of such individual predispositions. All that can be 


said in, the way of 


taste from their legitimate place in a scheme of life-enjoyment, 


neral_maxjm amounts to very little. In the | 
first place, it is plain that we may-err by running to one of two. 
extremes. One man may be foolish in excluding the pleasures of | 


just as another man blunders by ranking them too high. The 
virtue of the te consists, to speak after Aristotle, in a mean 
degree of activity. In the second place, it may be safely said that 
men, as a rule, are prone rather to overrate than to underrate the 
pleasures connected with appetite. The reason of this weakness 
may be that the enjoyments of the palate are so closely connected 
with the satisfaction of a natural desire which precedes and is 
independent of any resulting pleasure. Itis pretty certain that, if 
an ideal wise man could prescribe for us our course of life, he 
would have to lower the customary or average i of gus- 
tatory enjoyments. He would seek to correct the exaggerated 
estimate of these pleasures which is embodied in the common 
expression “ to live well,” and to reinforce the truth taught by the 
least doubtful of authorities that life is much more than meat, 
however varied and refined by the modern culinary art. 


DETECTIVES. 


ke now and then a mysterious crime, such as that which 
was lately committed in the North-East of London, draws 
attention to detectives and to the means which they use for bring- 
ing the guilty to justice ; but it must be said that distrust has now 
to a great extent replaced the confidence which was once felt in 
this branch of the police. Of course this is in part due to the 
effect produced by the trial and conviction of the three men who 
are now undergoing punishment for aiding criminals; but before 
that event took place detectives were no longer believed in as of 
old, and, though not suspected of corruption, were very generally _ 
looked upon as heavy-handed fellows. Perhaps people have as 
usual gone from one extreme to another, and, having once ex- 
travagantly overrated detectives, now unduly despise them. Cer- 
tainly it is not a little curious to look back on what seems to have: 
been at no remote date the common estimate of the sagacity of 
the men whom Scotland Yard sent forth to discover and pursue 
criminals. No one understood better than Dickens the opinions on 
some subjects of ordinary middle-class Englishmen, and his detective: 
drawn twenty-five years ago was BP cry as a man of wonderful 
acuteness. Inspector Bucket in Bleak House is a sort of homely 
sorcerer. Nothing comes amiss to him; nothing deceives him ; 
nothing puzzles him. He can understand everybody, see through 
everybody. He can propitiate, cajole, or frighten as he pleases. "He 
can read any one’s thoughts—those of the proud gentleman, of the 
benevolent old man, of the gentle girl, of the wretched woman 
seeking death. He is never at fault and never off his guard. 
Such a picture of a police officer, if drawn now, would only seem 
fit to be laughed at for its gross exaggeration; and certainly 
Dickens's description was not a little absurd, besides showing that 
want of constructive ingenuity which, despite his marvellous 
wers, was often manifest in his works. Still it must be remem- 
bered that his account of a keen detective was not due merely to 
his imagination. He saw a good deal of some of the most dari 
and ingenious thief-takers of the day, and talked to them m 
about the pursuit of criminals. Inspector Field was, as is well. 
known, the original of Bucket, and Dickens described in House- 
hold Words his excursions into the dangerous districts with this 
oliceman, and the stories he heard from him, from Whicher, and . 
rom others of the Scotland Yard brigade. Of course in reading 
these allowance must be made for the self-glorification and over- 
statement of half-educated people who were telling of their own 
aehievements ; but probably the policemen did not venture greatly 
to deceive Dickens, and their narratives leave the impression of 
being, inthe main, true, or at least based on truth. Very striking some 
of them are. Whicher described how he followed a swindler with no- 
thing to guide him at first but a mark on the face of a letter which he 
knew this man was to receive. He was not able to see the 
address on it at the time it was posted, but he found it out 
afterwards, and followed the letter through two post-offices, tho 
the most elaborate precautions were taken in withdrawing it, 
and by means of it finally discovered the man he was seeking. 
Very clever, too, was the capture of a forger described by F ‘eld. 
The object in this case was to tempt the fellow out of a place 
where he was hiding in order that he might be seen by a D 
who could identify him, and Field knew that his A Buh gees 
too cunning to be taken in by any ordinary device. He managed 


to find out, however, that the forger added to his ordinary pro- 


fessional pursuit the business of a dealer in second-hand 
and in horses; and he rightly judged that any one who had to do 
with this trade would be certain to be tempted by the chance of 
getting a neat gig and a good horse cheap, The man fell into the 
trap, but, unlike Whicher’s prisoner, who was perfectly satisfied 
with the way he was captured, did not think that he was taken in. 
a legitimate manner, or according to the rulesof sport, Other re- 
markable instances of ingenuity were described by Dickens in what 
rted to be an account of an interview with detectives, in which 
probably related the most remarkable of the stories which 
had heard at various times. Of course there isa huge i 
between the cleverness shown by the policemen who have béen, 
mentioned and of Bucket. Thig cha- 
racter is exaggerated to a ee whi sometimes gro $55 
but Dickens had reason for thinking 
fellows ; and the fact of his writing as he did shows thatthe . 
common estimate of them was a high one.. In some things he 
liked to run counter to common opinion, but in a matter of thia 
kind he would never have done so, On such a subject his ideas 
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were sure to reflect popular belief, although he might greatly exag- 
gerate; and Bucket would never have been 5 had 
not been di to believe in the ability of the men who were 
sonorously, described as the “ officers of the detective police.” 
Very different is the general estimate of them now. Few persons 
seem to think that any marked intelligence or deep cunning is 
shown by those who have to cope with criminals, Indeed the 
imi appear sometimes to ed as dull fellows for 
allowing themselves, to be caught. It is often said of detec- 
tives that, with airs of mystery, and with much affectation 
of professional knowl they follow the most commonplace 
and threadbare methods. When the newspapers state that the 
lice have “ obtained a clue” by which they hope to find out who 
committed a crime, the inference usually dawn is that the 
police are hopelessly in the dark ; and it is to be observed that even 
the reporters no longer bestow on the officers of Scotland Yard the 
complimentary epithets which they once freely gave them. 
Policemen are not now habitually spoken of as “ skilful,” or as 
“active and intelligent,” and this is a sad proof of the extent to 
which they have fallen in popular estimation, Why should there 
be this disbelief in men who, after all, are not likely to be very 
different from their predecessors, who were looked upon as 
being astute in the highest degree? It may be alleged that 
the trial already referred to has destroyed confidence in this 
branch of the police; but, as has been said, the distrust of them is 
of older date; and indeed the trial, although it attracted so much 
attention and caused so much comment, proved but very little. 
That men of humble position with small incomes who were very 
likely to have bribes offered them should in some cases accept 
bribes was surely not astonishing. Yet this was all that was 
shown; and indeed one of the three guilty men had great com- 
punction about what he did, and suffered much from 
the pricks of conscience, which caused him every now and 
then to exclaim that he really must and would arrest 
somebody—a perfectly natural expression of conscientious 
feeling on the part of a detective. The fact of its having been 
found possible to corrupt three men, one of whom had great 
scruples in yielding, was surely not such a grave matter as it was 
made to ap ; and, even if it had been, would by no means 
account for the disbelief which now exists as to the skill of police 
officers. Probably this is due to the tendency of Englishmen to 
run to extremes which has been already — of, to the general 
Scepticism as to the abilities of officials of all kinds and degrees 
whatsoever which is now so common, and also to the prevalent 
habit of jealously noting failure and disregarding success. When 
a criminal is brought to justice, few give much heed to the diffi- 
culties which may have been experienced in discovering and 
catching him. Unless the problem has been of a very remarkable 
character, little interest is felt in the ingenuity which may have 
been shown in solving it; but when a mistake is made there is a 
aniversal outcry. Probably the disbelief in detectives is nearly 
as exaggerated as the confidence in them formerly was. After all, 
they succeed in: the majority of.cases. where they have a fair 
chance, and every now.and then some amongst them give 
proof of remarkable skill. This, for instance, was shown 
when the three police officers who have been spoken of 
were first suspected of receiving bribes and of helping criminals, 
It became necessary to watch closely men who were themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with all the arts of obtaining information 
and of spying, and whose keen observation was likely to be made 
even more acute by their knowledge of the danger they were run- 
ning. Yet it was apparently found possible to gain all requisite 
knowledge of their doings without awakening their suspicions, and 
the detectives who were thus set to catch detectives must ha 
been no bunglers at their work. « wits 
In the case of the frauds on a branch of the Bank of England— 
to take another and very different instance—remarkable skill was 
shown in tracking one of the criminals, and it would not be diffi- 
cult to cite other cases in which considerable intelligence has been 
displayed ; but the best proof that the detectives of our time are 
not en the whole.incompetent men is to be found in the proportion 
of captures to escapes. Lately, it is true, some men accused of 
great financial fraud have managed to get away; but, as a rule, 
those who are suspected of grave otlences tind it impossible to evade 
the police, even when they have a considerable start of them, 
It may be urged that, if clever at catching people, the detectives 
are hasty in their conclusions and arrest without»-properly con- 
sidering what evidence they have, inasmuch as it not infrequently 
happéns that men whom they have thought guilty and taken con- 
siderable trouble to capture are acquitted, Here, however, the 
very severe nature of the proof which the English law requires 
and the great advantages. which it gives to the accused must be 
taken into account. An acquittal does not by any means neces-- 
sarily show that the police were wrong.’ Men .who have. seen 
much of courts of justice are apt. to express a painful scepticism 
as’ to the innocence of whom. juries: pronounce; 
not guilty of the offences laid to their charge. It is. far better 
that men should: be thus acquitted owing to: the tenderness of the- 
law than that everything should be presumed against. the prisoner, 
as is so often done abroad;. but in judging of the value of; the, 
services rendered by detectives, the ditheulties which the law places- 
in their way should not be overlooked.) Many are the rights which | 
hedge round the liberty. of an Englishman, end though no one:in 
his’ senses. would think for.:an instant of: propesing: 4o lessen 


it can hardly be denied "that sometimes. inter: 


with justice, “Small indeed are ;the. powers of ah | 


police officer as servant of the executive compared with those 
possessed by a similar official abroad even in a country with 
@ constitutional Government. , Very careful must the former be 
in everything he does lest he should involve himself or others.in 
difficulties. Quite recently it has been argued as a point of law, 
that in an action for false imprisonment, a police a who has 
arrested a prisoner may be asked on interrogatory who gave him 
the information on which he acted. When an arrest is made the 
most scrupulous care must be taken not to do anything which 
may prejudice the prisoner's defence, and so far is this rule carried 
that a policeman who arrests a man is required at once to 
make a statement to him which practically amounts to 
an invitation to tell any lie he may think proper. Tho 
usual instructions are that, if the prisoner begins to talk, he 
is,to be immediately told that what he says may be given in 
evidence against him at his trial, and in a like spirit he is protected 
against any possible or conceivable unfairness until a jury pro- 
nounces on his case. Englishmen are legitimately proud of this 
careful regard for the rights of a man who may he innocent; but 
the fact that these rights will be so strictly guarded does not 
facilitate the task of the police officer. He must collect ve 
cogent proof, or his case will fail. If he is hasty, he runs the ri 
of a severe reprimand, perhaps of an action for false imprisonment. 
When all the difficulties which surround detectives are considered, 
and when attention is also given to what they are able to achieve 
in spite of these, it may perhaps be thought that people are some- 
times wroth with them because they cannot make bricks without 
straw, and that on the whole their work is not ill dope. 


THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE AND LORD PENZANCE. 


ORD PENZANCE has exercised a wise discretion in declinin 
to respond to the pamphlet addressed to him by the Lo 

Chief Justice, albeit we could wish that the learned Dean of 
Arches had bestowed a little more care on the composition of 
the letter which appeared in Tuesday's Times. The matters 
in dispute between the two learned judges will shortly come 
before a tribunal whose authority either 
content to accept as final, and there would seem to be little 
good and considerable possibility of harm in prolonging the 
discussion in the meanwhile. If judges intend in their con- 
troversies to follow the example of the suitors who come 
before them by delivering a ular series of pleadings, it 
would be as well for them to let such intention be known at 
starting, since then there would be no necessity for commenting 
on each successive stage of the proceedings, but the issue might 
be waited for, and the matter treated as a whole. Had we known 
to what length the controversies now existing between the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Chief Baron, and between the Lord 
Chief Justice and Lord Penzance, were going to extend, we should 
have hesitated before committing ourselves to the course of dealing 
with each phase of the argument; but, having done so, we feel 
obliged to continue the system, and can only hope that the 
Lord Chancellor will follow the example of Lord Penzance and 
let matters drop. For, to tell the truth, we are somewhat weary 
of the questions involved, and especially as regards the Judicial 
Committee, which primarily in the one case, incidentally in the 
other, has been dragzed to and fro in the strife, has had its history 
raked up, its position minimized and magnified, its authority 
impugned and vindicated, its functions criticized and justified, 

Ve now turn to the Lord Chief Justice’s pamphlet—a product, 
it may be noticed, of its author’s energetic mind during a period 
when he was incapacitated by indisposition from attending to his 
ordinary duties. Yet one would seek in vain for any evidence 
of languor or lack of vigour in its pages ; in fact, it is too vigorous, 
abounding in sarcasm which scarcely conceals a sneer, in satire 
which borders on invective. With these matters, however, it is 
not our intention or wish to deal here; we shall confine our obser= 
vations to the purely legal aspect of the Lord Chief Justice's 
production. 

The first point to which Sir Alexander Cockburn addresses him- 
self is the power of the Courts of Common Law to restrain the 
Judicial Committee within what they may deem the proper 
bounds of its jurisdiction by means of the writ of prohibition ; 
although, as he remarks, he has never exercised or sought to 
exercise this power, having in the Mackonochie case only had to 
deal with Lord Penzance’s own court, which was unquestionably 
liable to prohibition, The aspect in which the Judicial Com- 
mittee was imported into the question had regard to the point 
whether two of its judgments pronounced after ex parte hearings 
-were binding authorities on the Queen’s Bench in respect of a 
question of ecclesiastical law. The Queen’s Bench decided that they 


Court of Final Appeal for certain classes of cases, has no appellate 
jurisdiction at, all in respect of the Common Law or Equity Courts 
of England, which are not therefore bound to regard its decisions 
ag in any way paramount to their own. Incidentally, however, the 
Lord Chief Justice admits that the qeeition of the possibility of 
prohibition issuing to the Judicial Committee was mooted on 
| the. occasion referred to; and he gon to justify the conclusion 

at which he then arrived— ly, that such power of probibi- 
tion did exist—by an elaborate inquiry into the history and con- 
stitution of the Committee. In order to show the fallacy of sup- 
posing that the sovereign really exercises any judicial guthoritp in 


y may well be - 


were not, on the ground that the Judicial Committee, though a — 
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» the Privy Council, the Lord Chief Justice ys practically the 
game arguments that the Lord Chief Baron did in his late letter to 
the Chancellor, based on the fact.that, by the constitution of this 
country, the sovereign has no inherent judicial authority what- 
ever, and on the contention that there is nothing in the 
statutes which established the Judicial Committee, save one am- 
biguous phrase, to invest the sovereign with such authority 
in relation to cases coming before that particular tribunal, Having 
dealt with this question last week in relation to the Lord Chief 
Baron’s letter, we forbear to do so now, further than to remark 
that prohibition is a far more matter than reversal of a 
judgment, and to suggest for the Lord Chief Justice’s consideration 
whether he would be prepared to say that a writ of prohibition 
would be properly addressed to the Judicial Committee which 
wag not directed to Her Majesty, either with or without the 
members of the Committee. For, after all, the judgment of 
the Judicial Committee is, as the Lord Chief Justice him- 
self admits, in form, if not in substance, the judgment of the 
sovereign; and,even if the only the Crown plays in the 
matter were the enforcing of the decision of the Committee, this 
is the only point to which the prohibition would go. A prohi- 
bition does not work a reversal of a judgment, it only hinders its 
execution ; and, if applied to a judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, it would directly affect the functions which the Crown un- 
questionably exercises in respect of these judgments. Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn admits the possibility of this apparent anomaly, 
‘and recommends Lord Penzance to invoke the aid of that 
Legislature of which he is a member to secure to the 
Judicial Committee absolute immunity from the interference of 
the Common Law Courts, inasmuch as he states his intention, 
should a fitting occasion arise, of putting the question to the test. 
Possibly, however, the Court of Appeal may save Lord Penzance 
this trouble. We now thankfully take leave of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, merely remarking that the cases quoted by the Lord Chief 
Justice to show that the consensus of legal opinion was in 
favour of prohibition lying to the Judicial Committee are not very 
conclusive, inasmuch as in none of them was such prohibition 
actually issued. 

The Lord Chief Justice vehemently protests against having been 
represented as intimating that prohibition would lie in respect to 
matters of practice. Lord Penzance certainly went a good deal 
out of his way to show that such was not the case; but it is easy 
to see how the misunderstanding has arisen, Certain preliminaries 
which are nearly allied to matters of practice are necessary to 
found jurisdiction, and the distinction between non-essentials and 
-essentials is frequently a narrow one. In the present instance 
Lord Penzance contends that, the sentence upon Mr. Mackonochie 
being one which it was unquestionably within the power of his 
court to inflict under certain circumstances, nobody has any right to 
inquire whether those circumstances have ur have not occurred. 
The Lord Chief Justice states his counter-proposition as follows :— 
“While I fully admit ... that mere error in any step in an 

existing procedure cannot be matter of prohibition, I maintain 

that an unauthorized change of procedure or introduction of a new 
procedure may, under certain circumstances, amount to an excess 
of jurisdiction calling for prohibition.” 

utting aside theoretical cases, such as those suggested by the 

Lord Chief Justice, let us see what actually occurred in Mr. Mac- 
konochie’s case, and how far those variations from the usual course 

of proceeding, which have been proved or admitted in the pro- 

gress of the argument constitute a flaw in the essential elements 
of the jurisdiction. A monition was appended to a definitive sen- 
tence ; this was good according to the practice of the Ecclesiastical 

Courts. On breach of that monition Mr. Mackonochie was 
ished, as for contempt; this was a very doubtful step. rd 

Penzance adduces one very roan & case in support of it, which the 
Lord Chief Justice tears to rags, bringing forward, moreover, most 

cogent arguments, to which we have before referred, to show 
that no ulterior consequences can attach to a monition, which is 

not interlocutory, but is in the nature of a definitive sentence. 

Up to this point we cannot see how the court had acquired an 

jurisdiction over Mr. Mackonochie at all. He was not charg 
with any offence cognizable by the court, but with the breach of 

&@ mouition to the breach of which no ulterior consequences 

attached. Of course when a man is charged with an offence 

cognizable by a particular court, the question whether or not he 
has committed that offence is for that court alone; but on the 
narrowest construction of the doctrine of prohibition, it may be 
exercised where a subject-matter not cognizable by an inferior 
court is dealt with thereby, and such would appear to have been 

Mr. Mackonochie’s case so far. 

Then he was punished by suspension—a corrective measure in- 
volying consequences wholly irreconcilable with any view of con- 
tempt ever entertained by any Common Law or Equity Court, and 
for which no authority whatever could be adduced save the two 
decisions of the Judicial Committee before referred to, which are 
clearly not binding on the Queen's Bench. The Lord Chief 
Justice has, however, discovered a very good authority to the con- 

to aclergyman for a ve contempt on 
of precedent for su Ture, 

fore, we have an assumption of jurisdiction at the end as at the 


begining of the pa 

far then as Mr. Mackonochie’s being punished for contempt 
of the monition is concerned, the Lord Chief Justice has shown 
-that such contempt did not give the court any jurisdiction, and 


also that, even if it did, that jurisdiction has been exceeded ; and, 
in quitting the subject of contempt, he delivers a Parthian 
shot by reminding Lord Penzance that the acts in of which 
Mr. Mackonochie was punished took place after passing of 
the Public Worship Act, which, by providing a perfectly new 
method of dealing with contempt of a monition, bes virtually 
repealed any power which may have previously existed of dealing 
with disobedience. 

Finding himself hard pressed by such of these arguments as 
were advanced by the Lord Chief Justice in his judgment, Lord 
Penzance had recourse to the extraordinary assertion that Mr. 
Mackonochie was punished, not only for his contempt, but also 
for the fresh breach of the ecclesiastical law involved in the acts 
which were relied on as establishing such —- This asser- 
tion, daring as it is in admitting that all the usual forms of a penal 
suit have been pretermitted, may nevertheless give considerable 
trouble to those who have to support the Lord Chief Justice's 
judgment. For here for the first time we have an offence cogniz~ © 
able by the court, and a punishment within its jurisdiction; and 
the contention on the part of Lord Penzance is of course that all 
that has intervened between the two must be mere matter of pro- 
cedure. But here the Lord Chief Justice demurs. Irregularity 
in old procedure is one thing; the introduction of an absolutely 
new procedure is another. He formulates his argument 
thus :—“ Every court is bound to exercise its jurisdiction 
according to the procedure which belongs to it. It can- 
not, without legislative authority, do away with that proce- 
dure and substitute a different one. If it takes upon itself 
to do so it usurps the province of the Legislature and assumes 
to itself, in its judicial ¢ r, & power which does not belong to 
it. Having done so, from that moment it exercises its judicial 
functions under circumstances in which it is not warranted in so: 
exercising it; in other words, it exceeds its jurisdiction.” The 
truth seems to lie between the two extremes. On the one hand, a 
partial or total disregard of procedure as such does not aflect the 
Jurisdiction; but, on the other, there are certain essential elements. 
of a trial, such as the hearing of evidence and the verdict of a 
jury, which are necessary to support the jurisdiction at various 
stages of the proceedings. How tar the remedy of prohibition can 
be applied to a case deficient in the latter respect may be doubtful, 
and will probably not be decided on the coming appeal. For on. 
the assertion of Lord Penzance that he punished Mr. Mackonochie 
for fresh breaches of the ecclesiastical law the Lord Ohief Justice 
has a conclusive argument. In order to give Lord Penzance any 
jurisdiction whatever on such offences, letters of request were as- 
necessary as is the finding of a true bill by a d jury before 
& criminal charge can be entertained by a criminal court. This is 
no question of procedure ; it is absolutely a condition precedent to. 
any procedure whatever. No letters of request were issued, and 
the conten tion that by delegating his walked in respect of a 
prior offence to Lord Penzance, the Bishop transferred to him all con-- 
trol over Mr. Mackonochie’s future conduct, is too absurd to need 
comment. Weare curious to see how Lord Penzance’s counsel. 
will deal with this on the appeal. Till then, requiescat in pace 
the Mackonochie case. 


THE WEALTH OF FRANCE. 


WN R. GIFFEN’S valuable paper on recent accumulations of 

capital in the United Kingdom has exercised a very marked 
influence upon economical speculation throughout Europe. The 
astonishing results which it brought out so impressed the imagi- 
nation of foreigners, gave such definite form to the vague idea of 
British resources previously entertained, that several eminent 
statisticians have been stirred up to endeavour to ascertain, each for 
his own country, its realized wealth, and the rate at which it is grow- 
ing. Vacher, for example, Deputy of the Corréze, and Vice- 
President of the Paris Statistical Society, has just prepared a 
mémotre upon the public and private wealth of France, which 
we desire to bring to the knowledge of our readers. We would 
premise that the best French opinion seems to regard M. Vacher's 
conclusions a8 tly exaggerated. It is not our intention here, 
however, to subject his estimates to a detailed criticism. To do 
so would require a more intimate acquaintance with French 
business and with the value of different kinds of property than 
almost any foreigner can acquire. For instance, to say with 
any confidence whether M, Vacher is correct in his calcu- 
lation of the capital value of houses, we ought to know the 
rents and the more oa wee not in one or two great 
towns only, but throughout France, in such a manner as to 
be able to strike a fair average. Even if we had this know- 
ledge as to the different kinds of property, we have not space 
for a minute examination of the figures. We may, however, 
point out that M. Vacher’s inquiries are ily much 
more conjectural than Mr. Giffen’s, Up to a certain point there 
can be no doubt at all concerning Mr. Giffen’s valuations. The 
Income-tax returns afford incontestable evidence that the income 
upon which the tax has been paid does exist. However we may 
differ in our estimates of the amount of income that the 
tax, we are all agreed as to the reality of that which is assessed. 
But in France there is no Income-tax. M. Vacher therefore has 
no trustworthy guide in ing his conjectures, Without further 
preface we pass on to his calculations. 

We begin with the public wealth. In this branch of hia 
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subject M. Vacher has a decided advantage over English in- 
quirers. We are absolutely without statistics in reference to 
the property of the State. The income of the property ed 
the Woods and Forests is accounted for every year, but 
who can tell the value of Portsmouth Dockyard and of the 
other dockyards and naval establishments of the kingdom, of the 
lighthouses and coastguard stations, of the barracks and fortifica- 
tions and military stores, of the navy itself? The original cost 
of several of these items might possibly be dug out of the Parlia- 
mentary papers by the labour of years ; but ships deteriorate, guns 
and works become obsolete. The value of the public buildings, 
again, is an unknown quantity. Still more absolute is our ignor- 
ance respecting the possessions of the local authorities. Even the 
area of the lands belonging to them is undetermined. Respecting 
properties in mortmain we are equally in the dark. On all these 
ints M. Vacher is able to produce official figures, ‘The property 
of the State—that is, the palaces, the offices of the several minis- 
tries, with all their appurtenances, and the navy, but not the re- 
constructed war matértel, as to which M, Vacher thinks it best to 
give no information, and not the paintings, statues, and other 
objects of art in the Louvre and elsewhere, which of course can- 
not be valued—is stated to be worth 171,120,000], M. Vacher's 
next item is one which finds no place in Mr. Giffen’s paper; it is 
the highways of France. M. Vacher argues that they ought to be 
included, that they are as necessary as railways, that without 
them, in fact, very little wealth could be produced, and that 
their construction involved a vast outlay. Their value he 
estimates at the enormous sum of 305,109, The property in 
mortmain, in which is included the immovable property of the 
local authorities, hospitals, charitable institutions, and religious 
bodies, is estimated at 122,445,718/. Thus the total public pro- 
perty enumerated is valued at 598,675,318/., say, six hundred 
niillions sterling. Mr. Gitlen’s conjecture for the corresponding 
items in this country is four hundred millions. 
Passing now to private property, we find that lands are estimated 
at 6,264,960,000/.; houses at 627,000,000/.; mineral waters at 
4,800,000/. ; fisheries, 1,840,000/.; shipping, 21,200,000, ; indus- 
trial businesses at 552,320,000/.; money, 240,000,000/.; gold and 
silver ornaments, 20,000,000/.; Stock Exchange securities, 
910,000,000/., giving a total of 8,622,120,000/, Adding the public 
property, we arrive, according to M. Vacher, at 9,220,000,000!. as 
the gross total of the capital value of all kinds of French wealth, 
public and private. Mr. Giffen, it may be remembered, arrived at 
8,500,000,000/. as the total for the United Kingdom. It 
would follow, if M. Vacher is right, that France is a richer 
country than the United Kingdom. But as we have pointed out 
already, M. Vacher includes items of which Mr. Giffen takes no 
account. The basis of his calculations may well be called in ques- 
tion in most instances. And he appears, too, to capitalize at 
an excessively high number of years. For lands and houses he 
takes the same figures as Mr. Giflen—thirteen and fifteen years re- 
spectively. .We do not pretend to M. Vacher’s knowledge of the 
average value of real property in France; but it is not generally 
believed that land is as dear there as in England. Thirty years’ pur- 
chase gives barely 3} per cent. on the investment, which is quite 
sufficient where land is bought, not for the pecuniary return it 
yields, but for the social consideration it carries with it. It is 
difficult to believe, however, that French peasants are satisfied 
with so low an interest. In spite of their thrift and industry, 
they could not beas well off with such a scanty yieldas everything 
proves them to be. Equally incredible is it that house property 
sells in France at the same rate as in this country. So, again, 
eight years’ purchase is very high for industrial businesses; while 
twenty years for Stock Exchange securities all round is surely ex- 
cessive. We are inclined to agree, therefore, with M. Vacher’s French 
critics that his conclusions will not bear scrutiny. He appears, 
indeed, to have too slavishly followed in Mr. Giffen’s footsteps. 
Instead of being guided by the spirit in which he worked, and 
making allowance tor the different conditions of the two countries, 
M. Vacher has taken the English figures as he found them, 
choosing the highest when lumping together categories. M. Vacher 
tests by the aid of the legacy and succession duties the conclusions 
at which he has arrived, as Mr. Gitfen had done before him. Porter, 
in his Progress of the Nation, not having the Income-tax to help 
him, was perforce obliged to use thuse duties for the purpose. He 
ascertained through a series of years the proportion on by the 
properties subject to the duties to the whole number of deaths, 
and he assumed that the proportion would hold in respect to the 
living. In the absence of better data the results were valuable, 
but it is evident that the process is very rough. Still, as a test, it 
has its value. M. Vacher finds, then, by this means the capital 
value of the real property of France to be 4,315,595,096/., and 
that of the personal property 3,744,237,798/. ; together, 
8,059,830,4942. Mr. Gitien found the respective totals for thiscouutry 
3,150,720,000/, and 4,710,870,000l.; together, 7,861,590,000/, 
Here, again, as before, we arrive at the conclusion that 
France is the richer country of the two. It will be noticed 
in particular that the value of realty in France far exceeds the 
value in England ; whereas personalty in England is far more valu- 
able than in France. In fact, the value of personal property in 
England exceeds that of realty in France; but real property in 
Engiand is worth le:s than the personalty of France. This latter 
result, if true, is unexpected, but the great preponderance of 
movable wealth in England is of course in accordance with all our 
experience. 
-\s Mr. Giffen showed in the case of England, M. Vacher points 


out that the great increase of wealth in France has been since 1846, 
Previously to that year the accumulation of capital was very slow ; 
since thenit has beenincreasingly rapid. The cause, as was observed 
by Mr. Giffen, isthe discovery of gold in California and Australia. 
The vast production of the metal has raised prices, and thus swollen 
values. No doubt, too, the construction of railways and the 
application of steam to navigation gave an immense impetus 
to commerce. The opening up of new countries, the vast 
emigration from Europe, the settlement of the Western States 
of America and of Australia, the adoption of Free-trade by 
England, and other influences have all tended in the same 
direction. But we need not dwell upon this point. What is im- 
portant to consider is the enormous resources of which France 
disposes. When we have made all due allowance for exaggeration 
in the estimates we have been passing in review, it is evident that 
France is little behind this country in wealth. The fact explains 
the rapidity with which she has recovered from her disasters 
of eight years ago, and the ease with which she bears her financial 
burdens, M.Vacher finds that in the last ten years her wealth has in- 
creased 1,500 millions sterling, which would give an annual accumu- 
lation of 150 millions. If that be so, the war indemnity amounted 
to no more than the savings of sixteen months. Nor, if M. Vacher’s 
figures are approximately correct, is there any room for supposing 
that the existing taxation presses on the en of industry. Ourown 
taxation during and immediately after the Napoleonic struggle was 
very far heavier in proportion to our means in those days. As 
regards the future the immense influence which must be exercised 
by a country so rich is obvious. Her present debt, enormous as it 
is, if any trust can be placed in the estimates with which we have 
been dealing, is only about one-seventh of her realized capital. It 
might be doubled, and yet would be proportionately lighter than 
the English debt the year after Waterloo. And her revenue is 
less than one-third of the incomes of her people derived from 
capital. Taken unprepared, France was struck down and dis- 
membered ; but when her army is reorganized, and she feels strong 
enough once more to have an active foreign policy, her word 
must carry weight with the most powerful of States. it will be that 
of a nation second only to England, if second even to her, in wealth, 
and consequently with the ability to prolong hostilities and wear 
out an enemy poorer than herself. In alliance with England, in- 
deed, she might fairly hope to exhaust any possible combination of 
enemies. On the other hand, the greatness of her wealth is a 
guarantee against a renewal of the policy of adventure. She has 
too much to lose lightly to peril her fortunes again. She has, in 
fact, reached the stage of development when a wary foreign policy 
and Conservatism at home may be expected. Socialism or Red 
Republicanism is hardly likely to commend itself to a people so 
prosperous and hardworking. 


THE THEATRES. 


A REPUBLICAN MARRIAGE, which has been lately 
given at morning performances at the Olympic Theatre 
seems to us scarcely worthy of the popularity that it has won. 
The story is fairly striking in its bare outline, the situations 
to which it naturally leads are sufficiently suggestive; but 
the author’s command of literary effect is not such as to be 
able to invest them with the necessary vividness of life. They 
fall upon us with all the incapacity of p less fiction, and 
with no strength of local colour or a donnie determina- 
tion. The writer—it seems to be generally understood that 
she is a lady—has apparently little practice in the niceties of 
language. Her thoughts lack expression, her characters have no 
words. In one of the most important moments of her life the 
heroine finds nothing better to talk about than the making of an 
omelette; and, for want of even a modest attempt at a speech, the 
actress is obliged, in all affecting circumstances, to have re- 
course to gesture and pg ee which but ill supply the 
place of words. Marie de Courcelles, snatched from S edu- 
cational convent-home by a te mob, insulted by foul 
ruffians, and only saved from drowning by an auction sale to the 
highest bidder, might surely be given something better to do than 
the mere task of fainting; and when she begs to be treated as a 
sister by the low-born man who, having purchased her, is unwill- 
ingly forced by the mob into ing her, we cannot but think 
that something of — and of passion should have passed into 
her speech. But Marie—unlike the heroine of M. Charles 
Lomon’s piece, Jean Dacier, whose fortunes hers resemble—is a 
childish and gentle maid, and can apparently feel little but fear, 
petulance, or coquetry. We are sorry that something at last of 
generous appreciation of nobility in her stonemason lover is only 
rewarded by the —_—. that he has really been all the time a 
nobleman in disguise. But opportunity is afforded for a kind of 
repartee and light comedy with which the writer has apparently 
more sympathy than with sentiment, and we are fain to be content 
with the only creditable piece of writing which the piece 
yields. Miss Marion Terry does her best with the thankless part 
of Marie de Courcelles, and Mr. Henry Neville finds capabilities of 
something like effect in the scene where he learns his wife's 
imprisonment, as he also makes the most of the comedy scene in 
the last act in which Mr, Archer so cleverly impersonates the 
heroine’s aristocratic father. 
The Crisis, adapted from Les Fourchambault of M. Emile 
Augier by Mr. James Albery, and given at the Haymarket 
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Theatre, is a piece of a different order. Here, whatever may be 
the difference of opinion as to the intrinsic merits of the piece, is 
work of a diligent kind. Mr. Albery, so far as it layin his power, 
has fulfilled his task well. 


tedious, made a play well enough suited to an English audi- 
ence; and if,in his desire to make his work acceptable in his 
own country, he has missed the aim and point with which the 

iece was written for France, the fault lies rather in the rage that 
Insists at present on adapting every new French piece than in 
any inability of the translator for his task. Mr. Albery would pro- 
babi not have succeeded so well in giving us a fairly good acting 
English play if he had succeeded better in rendering the concep- 
tions of the original author; for M. Emile Augier wrote, at great 
pains, a studied comedy ‘and satire on a certain aspect of pre- 


sent French manners, and this, literally translated for our stage, | 


would have been at best but a meaningless theoretical essay. 
Fortunately, M. Augier is a dramatist as well asa theorist, and his 


work has therefore yielded material for a good drama even after all | 


the delicacy of his own writing has been discarded as useless, and 
when the careful contrast of character hy which he pointed his 
lesson has been rendered impossible by the difference of national 
characteristics. M. Augier, in causing the frank manners of the 
partly imprudent, but perfectly pure-minded, American heroine 
to lead her into suspicion of unmaidenly behaviour, probably 
meant to show the artificiality of present French society, that sus- 
pects what it cannot understand ; while at the same time he strikes 


a contrast between the free nature of one who can only surrender | 


where she loves, and the more apparently correct ingénue who calmly 


follows where sordid parents lead, even though it be contrary to | 


her own inclinations. But this motive must, of necessity, be 
missed where a nation’s manners so materially differ; for the 
heroine’s part strikes us, in the English Version, as nothing more than 
that of an ordinarily simple and self-reliant British maiden, while 
the character of the ingénue in Miss Blanche Denham scarcely recalls 
@ common type among us, and ranks in fact as a mere comedy part, 
setting off Mrs. Denham’s vulgarities. And another point, with 
which M. Augier both strengthened the plot of his piece and 
added weight to the edge of his moral, Mr. Albery has deliberately 
set aside. In the French piece the relations between Mrs. Goring 
and the elder Denham were openly avowed. ‘The desire to 
emphasize his moral was quite enough excuse, if excuse 
were needed, to make M. Augier treat frankly of the 
fact that Mrs. Goring had never supposed herself to be 
Denham’s wife. He wished to show that the conventional 
marriage of prudence in France often tempted the young man into 
ignoble conduct towards the woman he loved, and he wished to 
develop the same motive, slightly touched upon, in the younger 
characters of the play. But in England men do not universally 
make prudent marriages in accordance with their parents’ wishes ; 
and the Frenchman’s aim might therefore have fallen flat, even if 
Mr. Albery had not thought it well to alter the situation to the 
taste of his public. Mr. Albery has therefore married the lady, but 
has made her the victim of an informal marriage; her son is thus 


equally illegitimate ; and the device, whatever it may be worth as | 


regards propriety, only increases the meanness of the elder Den- 
ham’s character. 

It will be seen by what we have said that M. Augier is an author 
whose work cannot be i on to our stage by the rough-and- 
ready meuns that are now in fashion. His main strength does not, 
like M. Sardou’s, lie in the skill of his mechanical contrivance. His 
chief ambition is rather to interpret and comment upon the pecu- 
liarities and weaknesses of his own time and nation than to 
shine by any mere marvel of brilliant construction. In the purity 
of his style and the finish of his dialogue he will always 
remain a master; but many of his contemporaries, even 
setting aside the successful author of Dora, might fairly 
claim to outstrip him in fertility of dramatic invention. Les 
Fourchambault, as it was played at the Thcditre Francais, had one 
radical fault as a play of sustained interest; it wanted a centre. 
And even though in the English version Mr. Albery has striven to 
supply this deticiency, the play still remains somewhat dull in its 

ical plot. In calling his translation The Crisis he seems 
to have partly apprehended this weakness, and to have intended to 
develop the financial element in the fall of old Mr. Denham, so as 
in @ measure to remedy the fault. In this he has not materially 
succeeded. The ruin of the commonplace English merchant is not 
more striking than the ruin of the commonplace French parvenu ; and 
the vulgarity of Mrs. Denham seems, if possible, to detract more 
from the seriousness of the situation than does even the heartless and 
extravagant worldliness of the French dame. The scene still shifts 
uncomfortably from the home of the Denhams to that of the 
Gorings, without any satisfactory explanation as to the reason of the 
acquaintance between the two families, and even the affecting con- 
ception of John Goring’s offer of help to t’ ~ father who has dis- 
graced his birth falls without its due effe. from the compara- 
tive inconsequence of its position. Neither the fortunes of Haidée 
Burnside, the misjudged heroine, nor the sorrows of John Goring, 
the illegitimate son, are followed with suflicient devotion to ensure 
for either the undivided sympathies of the audience. As in the 
original, so in the adaptation, the piece lacks a leading character. 

Mr. Charles Kelly plays the part of John Goring with much 
strength and dignity. In the first scene with his mother, 
though it is so much curtailed from the French as to render 
the winning of pathetic effect a far more difficult task, he 
succeeds in an uncommon degree. Inthe scene of the two brothers 


He has, out of dialogue which in the | 
original is so full and elaborate as to be sometimes almost | 


| his powers are shown to even greater advantage. If Mr. Kelly 
| could oftener forget, as he does here, some stitfness of gesture, 
| and if he could oftener reproduce the tenderness of voice with 
which he calls upon Haidée at the end of the piece, there 
would be little cause to fear monotony where a part is entrusted 
‘to his eare. Miss Louise Moodie succeeds well in the 

of Mrs. Goring, which she has apparently studied carefully from 
the performance in Paris. Miss Eastlake, though searcely 
powerful enough for the more passionate portions of Haidée’s 
character, shows good promise, and is a graceful and pleasing 
actress. We have seen Mr. Terriss in more suitable parts than 
that of Fawley Denham. Though satisfactory, on the whole, in 
the scene where he taxes his father with being himself the hero 
of the love story he relates, he is scarcely either delicate or tender 
enough in the pathetic passage wherein he discovers in John 
Goring his own brother. Mrs. John Wood plays a part, already 
| over-written in its broad effects, with even greater emphasis than 

it requires. 


REVIEWS. 


| 
| VAN LAUN’S FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH.* 


HE French Revolutionary Epoch consists, as to its external 
form, of two goodly volumes, gaily but inappropriately bound 

in bright blue with gold fleurs-de-lys at the four corners. It is 
possible that this livery has been adopted as a means of assuring 
people of Conservative tendencies that there is nothing “red” 
| about Mr. Van Laun’s work. As far as outward appearance goes, 
the book might lie on the Count of Chambord’s table. We have 

| been thus particular in our description of its external form, because, 
on coming to consider it internally, we feel some un¢ertainty as to 

| the class of literature in which it should be placed. We will 
therefore allow Mr. Van Laun to give his own statement of his 
| aim and purpose :—* The French Revolutionary Epoch,” he says, 
| “is an attempt to present to the general reader in a 


| concise form a history of France from the beginning 
of the first French Revolution to the end of the second 
| Empire.” The idea of narrating the history of all the 


French revolutions, big and little, down to the fall of Louis 
Napoleon, as a connected whole, is, we think, new; and, in the 
hands of a scientific historian, might be turned to good account. 
But Mr. Van Laun hardly professes to be more than a compiler ; 
and the latter part of his history, where he has not writers like 
M. Taine and Mr. Carlyle to draw upon, is for the most part dry. 
Now two volumes in bright cloth binding and good type—alto- 
gether a drawing-room table style of book—lead the general reader 
to expect light reading ; something, let us say, written with the 
smartness and melodramatic power of Mr. Hepworth Dixon or 
with the gentle grace of Mr. Baillie Cochrane. But Mr. Van 
Laun’s book is not easy reading. Any one who can get through it 
might, with greater pleasure and profit, read Mr. Carlyle at first 
hand. If Mr. Van Laun intended to produce a useful book of 
| reference, he should have sent it forth in a handier form and provided 
it with an index; if he intended to produce what the French calla 
livre de vulgarisation, he should have had more consideration for the 
probable ignorance of his readers. Thus some clear and definite state- 
ment of the pre-revolutionary system of government should have 
been added to the summary of M. Taine’s brilliant but rather 
vague description of the ancien régime. For English pupils, 
too, the essential ditferences between the noblesse of France and 
the nobility of England should have been pointed out. It is not 
enough to translate the somewhat superficial passage in which 
M. ‘laine compares and contrasts the lrench seigneur and the 
English squire and nobleman. Neither M. Taine nor Mr. Van 
Laun has grasped the fact that the French seigneur and the 
English squire belong to distinct orders of beings, and that the 
English aoble is something different from both. Nothing, again, 
would be more desirable for a learner than some clear account of 
the origin, composition, and functions of the Parliament of Paris, 
a body about which English people in general have only the 
vaguest ideas, even if they succeed in distinguishing it from the 
States-General. Now Mr. Van Laun has often so worded his 
narrative that it is more likely to lead his readers into this con- 
fusion than to help them out of it. Take the first passage in which 
he makes mention of the Parliament and the States-General :— 

The nobles, horror-stricken . . . . bring forward their ancient  privi- 
leges and vested interests, and, at their wit’s ends, bestir themselves to 
have Parliament convoked (November 12th), thinking that this traditional 
institution will not only protect their interests, but prop the over- 
toppling social fabric for a time. A vain delusion! Parliament did the 
very contrary. 

When a reform has become necessary, and the hour of its accomplish- 
ment has struck, nothing can prevent it, while almost everything serves its 
purpose. ‘Thus it was that the convocation of the States-General caused all 
the subsequent disasters. 

Any one reading this without previous knowledge would suppose 
that the Parliament and the States-General thus spoken of almost 
in a breath were one and the same institution. As he goes on, 
he will of course perceive that they were distinct; but nowhere 
will he get from Mr. Van Laun any clear account of the functions 


* The French Revolutionary Epoch: being a History of France th 
Beginning First French Revolution to the End of Second 
a Hlenri Van Laun. London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter, & 

| Galpin. 
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or the composition of the Parliament. In the next page indeed 
the author, in his queer English, says that the French Kings 
« arrogated to themselves the legislative power, whilst judicial 

wer was practised for their benefit in a Parliament of lawyers” ; 

+ there is nothing to show that this Parliament is the body of 
which he spoke in the preceding page. A later passage we must 
own we do not understand :— 

When, after a century of absolute submission, the Third Estate was 

about to re-appear in the arena, they promised themselves to effect some- 
thing in their own interest. The nobles were powerless to raise them- 
selves from the crushing defeat inflicted upon them by Louis XIV. Hence- 
forth the Court would have a different antagonist ; Parliament would no 
longer form a class, but a body, and in this new struggle they had every- 
thing to gain—nothing to lose. 
What is meant by Parliament no longer forming a class, but a 
body? It sounds asif Mr. Van Laun was not really thinking of 
the Parliament, but had in his mind some confused reminiscence 
of the Third Estate declaring itself to be the National Assembly. 
At any rate, the next sentence we shall quote reads as if he con- 
ceived the Parliament to be an Assembly of Estates :— 

The entire Parliament explodes, nobles and Third Estate alike, into 

furious declamation against the minister, the Court, their prodigalities, and 
distinctly refuses to register. 
Speaking of the times before the reign of Louis XIV., Mr. Van 
Laun says that the “States-General .... never had a regular 
existence ;” by which we can only suppose him to mean that they 
were not summoned at regular intervals, Their existence—when 
they were in existence—was in perfect accordance with rule and 
law. Elsewhere he says of the Assembly of Notables in 1787, 
“ Existence, proper or legalised, they have none.” What there was 
improper or illegal about their existence he does not explain. 

r. Van Laun labours under the disadvantage of not having 
thoroughly mastered the language in which he writes. “ It wanted 
but little to be denounced as suspected; and so eager was 
the Commune to apply that little, that the prisons were gorged 
with inmates,” is so far from being English that some thought is 
required to understand it. Glancing over the pages, we come upon 
many other sentences which betray an imperfect knowledge of 
English grammar, idiom, or phraseology—* Their adversaries were 
men of state hi-h-handed language ”—“ died with far greater 
dignity than he had known to live ”—* certain documents found in 
a secret safe divulged by the locksmith who had constructed it ”— 
completed the conquering attitude”—‘‘a most impolitical docu- 
ment ’—“ the comparative small number ”—* the extreme peaceful 
disposition”—“ to attenuate this statement ”—“ that election be- 
came the chief pre-occupation of the whole of France.” On the 
other hand, we recognize a native vulgarism in the phrase “ As 
Louis Philippe had ordered the people to be murdered like 
Charles X. had done.” Elsewhere the author has picked up 
some phrases of the worst style of English. Unfrocked monks 
are described as “ inaugurating their emancipation by a visit 
to the public balls,” and as “taking advantage of their hir- 
sute appendage” to enlist as sappers. The famous “O Richard 
O mon roi” banquet is described as a feast which “ having 
degenerated into an orgy, had become a symposium of 
treason to the nation.” The assembling of the States-General, we 
are told with tautological emphasis, “seemed to the nation a 
universal panacea for all evils.” In the use of metaphors and 
similes Mr. Van Laun is somewhat reckless. He speaks of men 
who thought to save the Revolution “by opening a precipice 
between the Monarchy and the Republic,” and of others who 
“ began to clamour for vengeance against the trail of the serpent 
left by Robespierre.” Another passage deserves to be quoted 
entire :— 

The vibration of the cannon’s roar, penetrating even into France, has 
had the effect of maintaining Necker’s financial boulder nicely poised on 
the mountain’s top, as if by some occult atmospheric influence, pressing 
equally on all sides, just as the jolting of the carriage keeps the traveller in 
a somnolent state, from which he starts when the conveyance halts. 


The likeness between the boulder nicely poised by the vibration 
of the cannon’s roar—a physical phenomenon which we may con- 
trast with Manfred’s 

.... avalanches, whom a breath draws down 

In mountainous o’erwhelming— 
and the traveller jolted into a doze strikes us as somewhat far- 
fetched. Asin all ages metaphors and similes have been orna- 
mental rather than useful, it would be hypercritical to add a com- 
plaint that neither illustration does much towards helping us to 
understand Necker’s financial position. The next sentence which we 
shall quote, though it contains no figures of speech, is still more 
involved :— 

At the same time he [Pitt] endeavoured to take advantage of the critical 
state in France, which, it has been said, he fomented by secret supplies of 
money, to wrest from her the ascendency she had gained in Europe since 
the American War, by a treaty which he coneluded with Frederick 
William II., the nephew and successor of Frederick the Great, but lately 
dead, and in this way disturbing the peace of Europe without France being 
able to check his underhanded manceuvres. 

The history of the elder Hamlet, as recorded by Shakspeare. 
supplies the only other instance that we can sti of a king 
* but lately dead’ ” disturbing the peace of a state by “‘ underhanded 
hapter and f the Mr. 
in ¢c ° next are, as Mr, Van 
Laun tells us, “ main cert from M. Taine’s admirable 
book on the Ancien Régime.” On the whole, the tone of the 
abridgment is somewhat move urfavourable to the nobles and the 


privileged classes generally than that of the original. To this 
there is the less objection, inasmuch as most people would pro- 
bably consider M. Taine over-lenient. But why should Mr. Van 
Laun render “ un enclos fangeux” as “a miry marsh,” and change 
“ Jamais Varistocratie n'a été si digne du pouvoir qu’au moment 
ow elle allait le perdre” into “ Never was am aristocracy so de- 
serving of power at the moment of losing it ?” Elsewhere, Mr. Van 
Laun, describing, after M. Taine, the state of Europe in the early 
Middle Ages, says that the priest 

set an example to those idle and plundering wanderers, who pradually 
clustered permanently around his abode, and formed themselves into 
villages, where, sure of reaping the fruits of their toil, and thus of providing 
for their offspring, they became the first founders of the family insti- 
tution. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised at seeing the first founda- 
tion of “ the family institution ” referred to a period which, though 
not very clearly defined, seems to be at least as late as the fourth 
or fifth century after Christ. But if he turns to M. Taine, he will 
find a much safer assertion :— 

Par degrés leur campement devient un village, puis une bourgade: l"homme 
laboure dés qu’il peut compter sur la récolte et devient pere de famille 
sitdt qu’il se croit en état de nourrir ses enfants. 

If one were to say that So-and-so married as soon as he had money 
enough to keep a wife, it would not amount to an assertion that 
he was the first founder of the institution of marriage. In another 
peenegie we suspect that Mr. Van Laun has missed the meaning of 

is original. ‘Up to 1765,” he says, “there were still a good 
many personal serfs, their own or their progenitors’ gratitude 
having caused them to remain in that condition.” On referri 
to M. Taine, we find the quotation from Renauldon upon whi 
this statement is doubtless founded:—“On y trouve encore 
quantité de serfs personnels ou constitués tels par leurs recon- 
naissances ou par celles de leurs auteurs.” Now it is, we think, 
plain that reconnaissance must here be taken, not in its ordinary 
sense of gratitude, but in its legal sense of acknowledgment of an 
obligation, recoynitio, recognizance. Du Cange supplies us with a 

uotation from Britton where the term is used precisely as 

tenauldon uses it:—‘‘ Nul ne poit estre vilein, fors que qe auncienne 
nativité, ou par reconnoissance,” that is, by prescription or by 
formal acknowledgment. 

The author, notwithstanding his obligations to M. Taine, 
writes as a partisan, though not a violent one, of the Re- 
volution; and when he treats of foreign affairs, his point 
of view is geneeells that of a Frenchman. The popular French 
notion of Pitt as a sort of evil genius seems to haunt him, and his 
account of the rupture of the Peace of Amiens gives but an inade- 

uate idea of the aggressive and unreasonable behaviour of the 

irst Consul. We see no signs of his having consulted M. 
Lanfrey’s Histoire de Napoléon I , with which every one who 
undertakes to write of the Napoleonic period ought to be familiar. 
If he had, he would hardly have laid upon Ganteaume and Ville- 
neuve the whole blame of the failure of Napoleon’s schemes of 
invading England. Nor is it fair to Villeneuve to represent that 
he fought the battle of Trafalgar, “ wishing to retrieve his reputa- 
tion,” without giving a hint of the pressure that had been put 
upon him. In justice to this victim of the ambition and selfish- 
ness of Napoleon, it should have been said that Villeneuve had re- 
ceived orders to bring on an affatre décisive wherever he found the 
enemy in inferior force. Politically, however, Mr. Van Laun is 
not an adulator of Napoleon, and he defends the conduct of the 
English Government in consigning the fallen conqueror to St. 
Helena. His sympathies indeed are evidently not Bonapartist, 
for he displays an honest indignation against the coup d’ Etat, and 
adopts from M. Lock’s Histoire des Frangais a vigorous denunciation 

of the Second Empire. We do not know whether any lurking 
anti-clerical feeling is answerable for the ludicrously inadequate 
account the author has given of the death of the Archbishop 
of Paris in the Days of June. Among the killed, says Mr. Van 
Laun, was “ the Archbishop of Paris, who was murdered while 
climbing over a barricade.” This is all he has to say of a man 
who aes and lost his life in a generous effort to act as a peace- 
maker. An account of St. Stephen, which should confine itself tc 
mentioning that he died in consequence of stones being thrown at 
him, would be about as satisfactory. 

We have made many quotations from Mr. Van Laun, but we 
cannot resist giving one more :— 

If there be a skeleton in a man’s closet, let him turn the key upon it, not 

disclose it to the public gaze on printed paper. 
We should be inclined to add that, if a man has not succeeded 
in mastering a language, he had better “turn the key” upon his 
deficiency, and “not discloss it to the public gaze on printed 
paper. 


THE TRANSVAAL OF TO-DAY.* 


WOUTH African pros; are not yet clearing w 
S Gaikas and Galekns been to 
Kei, and possession has been taken of both banks of St. John’s 
River. Readers who are impatient of geography, as it is trouble- 
some to open a map, will yet permit us to remind them of the posi- 
tion of Natal on the East Coast, and of the Transvaal territory, 


* The Transvaal. of To-day: War, Wiicheraft, Sports, and Spoils of 
South Africa. By Alfred Commandant, vaal Republic, 
Captain (late) Lydenberg Volunteer Corps. Blackwood & Sons. 
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situated entirely inland, to the north-west of Natal. There is a 
strip of wild Zulu and other Kaffir country still remaining to the 
immediate north of Natal,in the Drakensberg highlands, which 
shats up the Transvaal to the east, though part of the sea-shore, 
with the finest nataral harbour in Africa, Delagoa Bay, belongs to 
the Portuguese. Until the projected railroad shall be made for a 
gateway between the Transvaal and the ocean, Natal, the most back- 
ward, helpless, and embarrassed of our colonial — must con- 
trol the trade of the Transvaal settlement. It is practically the 
only British road into the Transvaal, since the Orange River Free 
State, which is hitherto independent, lies between the Transvaal 
and the Cape Colony to the south, while the Diamond Fields, or 
West Griqualand, can afford but a circuitous route. The original 
Dutch settlers of the Transvaal, with a few respectable Fnglishmen 
and Scotchmen who bought land there before its recent annexa- 
tion, have a more substantial grievance than the mere peremptory 
suppression of its feeble Republic. They complain that their 
chosen Land of Promise, where they once hoped to rear their 
families and breed their flocks and herds in patriarchal peace, has 
been strangled by the Kaffir policy of Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 
It has, they say, de sacrificed to the administrative smartness of 
Natal, aided by the calumnious outcries of land-jobbers, mercantile 
adventurers, and loose people hanging about the Lydenberg gold- 

iggings, who conspired, for their private ends, to defame and sup- 

lant the Republican Government. We have heard enough of all this 
in Parliament and elsewhere, since the rather arbitrary proceeding of 
April 12, 1877. The Dutch delegates have been received in London, 
where they were civilly allowed to “ protest and go home.” Mr. 
Anthony Trollope has performed a flying visit to the country, and 
has written a flying book about it, which sets forth all manner of 
contradictory views without affording the slightest judicial as- 
sistance towards disposing of them. After all, the transaction 
seems now irrevocably completed ; and we apprehend that the 
author of this volume, Mr. Alfred Aylward, does not wish it to 
be reversed. His statements are rather intended to teach us that 
some consideration is due to the feelings of offended self-respect 
and to the neglected substantial interests of the Boers and other 
agricultural proprietors in that new province of the British Empire. 
It is but right that this case should be fairly examined ; and, if a 
sufficient compensation may hereafter be found without unduly 
burdening others, in helping the Transvaal to get its Delagoa Bay 
Railway, so much the better. 

Meantime we are sorry to observe that the British Goyernment 
has not yet succeeded in executing the task of Kaffir pacification 
—that is to say, the needful conquest for the alleged failure in 
which the Republican Government was deposed. We have just 
had to send out considerable military reinforcements at the 

ressing request of Lord Chelmsford and Sir Bartle Frere. The 
identical foe, Secocoeni, chief of the Bapedi or Makatee confedera- 
tion, is still holding his own in the same fortified kraals of the 
Lulu Mountains towards the confluence of the Steelport with 
Oliphant’s River. He there defies Her Majesty's 13th Regiment 
onl the Frontier Light Horse, as he did the Lydenberg Volunteers 
two years ago. Mr. Aylward and his comrades may doubtless 
point to this in answer to any possible reflection upon their soldier- 
ship at Fort Burgers. The contingent peril of a Zulu war from 
the south-eastern frontier invading the Utreeht district of the 
Transvaal, which is contiguous to Natal, seems more threatening 
than before. The name of “Cetewayo” or “ Ketchwayo,” thus 
differently spelt by the highest authorities in Natal, is still a 
watchword of alarm. These are facts which apparently qualify 
the force of some of the arguments that were used by Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone, and that were endorsed by Sir Henry Barkly 
and Lord Carnarvon, to justify the annexation. If the Boers had 
then failed to keep order amongst a million and a half of 
turbulent savages on their borders, thereby exposing the British 
— to imminent risk, it might be the duty of our 

overnment to undertake the Transvaal administration. But the 
practical justification of this measure requires that we should bestow 
complete security, and facilities for economic and social prosperity, 
on the settlers of the Transvaal. The honour of England is pledged 
to this, and it is likely that an appeal may now be made by Sir Bartle 
Frere to the Imperial Government for the means of redeeming this 
pledge. The new administrator, Colonel Lanyon, who has succeeded 
Sir T. Shepstone, will not be inactive. We therefore willingly 
accept such of Mr. Aylward’s book as amount to a plea for 
remedial and compensatory measures on behalf of the Transvaal. 
Those passages, on the contrary, which merely express the soreness 
felt by personal friends of the worthy Boers at the prejudiced 
notions concerning their domestic life which some English tra- 
vellers have thoughtlessly taken up, need scarcely engage our 
attention. A Dutch agricultural colonist, or “ Africander” of 
colonial birth, is just as good, for aught we know, as an English- 
man would be under similar conditions. The Transvaal people 
were not slaveholders, nor were they guilty of cruelty to the 
negro race, whatever may have been done in South Africa half a 
century ago. Their worst fault, which is punished by forfeiture 
of their nationality, was a dull bucolic contentedness, incapable of 
running the race for wealth and power in competition with their 
more ambitious neighbours. So it was in Texas, for example, 
with the Mexicans and the Yankees, some — years ago, and 
with Dutchmen on the Hudson long before. e early settlers 
and occupiers of the country are found too slow in the service 
of that grand idea of materialist worship in modern times which 
is called “ development of resources,” They ate first socially in- 


vaded, then hustled and jostled out of their political independence 
by restless new-comers of a different race. But it is to be hoped that 
the Boers will not be worried into leaving their estates and home- 
steads, as their fathers did in Natal, and during the old vexations 
of the Orange River territory. It cannot be yet too late to regain 
their confidence, and to ensure their happiness and usefulness as 
British subjects. 

Mr. Aylward was ten years in South Africa, and in the year 
1876 was at the Diamond Fields. He then joined Captain von 
Schlieckmann, a young Prussian officer of some distinction, in 
raising a corps of English and German volunteers to serve the 
Transvaal Republic against Secocoeni. The Dutch farmers are 
not at all cowardly, but they do not like to stay many months 
away from their homes in a long campaign. They had just 
then failed, under the leadership of President Burgers, who was 
a preacher before he assumed the functions of a statesman and 
general, in attacking the redoubtable stronghold we have men- 
tioned. The assault was badly managed, and the want of disci- 
pline and subordination was afterwards shown by a wholesale 
desertion. The season demanded the presence of those thrifty 
husbandmen upon their own estates; they were disgusted with 
Mr. Burgers’s lack of military skill, and they wanted to save their 
horses and oxen from destruction by the pestilential climate of 
that region. As a substitute for this civic militia, the small 
Lydenberg Volunteer Corps, who may be termed a body of 
foreign mercenaries, but were mostly “ decent fellows,” was formed 
under Von Schlieckmann. Its command, upon the death of that 
brave officer in one of the earliest fights, devolved on Mr. Ayl- 
ward. He is naturally zealous for the honour of his corps, and he 
tells the story of their gallant but inconclusive exploits. Readers 
with a taste for narratives of guerilla warfare may here find 
considerable entertainment. From August 1876 to January 1877, 
when Secocoeni was compelled by starvation to sue for peace, 
having been prevented from cultivating his crops and pasturing 
his cattle, the war continued much in the same way. We believe 
it makes no greater apparent progress now, as carried on 
by British regular troops in 1878. It is, in fact, a mere 
blockade of that remote corner of the north-eastern high- 
lands to which the hostile Kaffirs are strictly confined. So 
lately as the first week of October this year, Colonel Rowlands, 
with Major Russell and Major Buller, leading a force of 
four hundred and fifty men, was compelled to desist from an 
attempt to reach the stronghold of Secocoeni. Fort Burgers, on 
the Steelport River, of which Mr. Aylward gives an interesting 
description, remains, as it was in his time, the mere lock and key 
wherewith the enemy is shut up from Lydenberg. But while 
Secocoeni is unable to get out, the European troops are in vain 
trying toget in. “ The country,” says a recent letter, “ consists of 
many separate mountain ranges, split up in every direction into 
kloofs and gullies, with small valleys about half-a-mile wide inter- 
vening, overlooked by rugged circular hills, the mountains and hills 
all rock, the valleys all sand.” Thereis no water in the valleys 
through which our troops, with their horses and bullock-waggons, 
must advance; but the Kaflirs have their springs of water among 
the rocks on the hill-sides, where they have also the most 
effectual coverts and places of shelter. This is Mr. Aylward’s 
picture of the native fastness attacked in vain by his little com- 
pany of volunteers :— 

When we reached the base of the hill, an amphitheatre 1,200 feet high, 
crescent-shaped, and with a terrace fortitied by low stone walls, springing 
from rock to rock, revealed itself. The width of this crescent was about 
650 yards. Its face presented a wild and singular appearance. It would 
seem as if some vast eruptive force had flung, from the top of the hill on 
to its sides, millions of tons of black and rugged rocks and stones, which, 
piled in wild confusion and irregularity on top of each other up the face of 
the position, presented innumerable caves and crannies, from which, as 
well as from the stone walls, taunts, jets of smoke, and bullets were con- 
tinually issuing. 
We have no doubt of the ultimate success of the campaign, not- 
withstanding Mr. Aylward’s severe criticism of the errors of 
strategy committed in July and August of the present year. But 
the final expulsion of Secocoeni will perhaps be a rather costly 
achievement, especially on account of the unhealthy summer 
season just commenced. In the meantime, there is probably no 
further assistance to be had from the Boers, who watch the action of 
the Government with sullen indifference. The employment of 

rties of armed Zulu policemen from Natal has given offence to the 

wazies and other Kaffir allies on the Transvaal eastern border ; 
and they have are a been disbanded. Upon the whole, it 
would seem that Sir T. Shepstone and Captain Clarke have thus 
far failed in their scheme of military organization, though it 
remains certain that President Burgers had failed in his entire 
system of government before their advent. It remains to be seen 
what will be done by the intended application of larger Imperial 
resources. Whether the Boers could not, in their slow, lumbering, 
procrastinating way, have dealt alone with Secocoeni, or negotiated 
some kind of peace with him, if we had held aloof, is a question 
no longer of practical importance. It would not have suited the 
neighbouring British communities to have allowed such a conflict 
to go on towards an uncertain issue. The active intervention 
of British power has already determined the future result, though 
its consummation is not yet realized. 

The ambiguous, and even perilous, attitude of the independent 
Zulu kingdom, adjacent both to Natal and to the Transvaal, is the 
notorious cause of this perpetual disquietude in South African 
provincial polities. Cetewayo has been the spoilt child of opposite 
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parties in Natal since the beginning of his reign. Sir T. Shep- 


stone, it is said, officiated at the coronation of this half-converted 


savage monarch, while Bishop Colenso has fayoured him with a 
peculiar friendship. They were doubtless satistied with his pro- 
jessions of loyalty and orthodoxy, and with his supposed pacific 
disposition, not many years ago. His dispute with the late Transvaal 
Republic concerning a tract of country near Utrecht, at the head 
of the Buffalo River, was supported by Sir T. Shepstone and 
the Natal Government. It is unfortunate that Sir T, Shep- 
stone has, since taking the administration of the Transvaal into 
his own hands, discovered that Cetewayo’s claim to the land 
in question is unfounded. The effect has been to create a 
border quarrel for territory long occupied by Transvaal 
farmers, which our Natal Ministry of Native Afiairs 
would formerly have seen given up to the Zulus, but which 
the new British Government of the Transvaal is obliged 
to defend from them. The Zulu King is exceedingly angry, and 
will do us a mischief whenever he dares. There is not much 
chance of his ever forming a direct alliance with Secocoeni, who 
belongs to an entirely differeut Kaflir nation, a branch of the 
Busutos. Indeed Secocoeni’s power has grown up, like that of 
some other African potentates, by the frequent accession of mal- 
content factions or broken-otf remnants from many other warlike 
tribes. These are generally hostile to the Zulus, by whom, under 
the bloodthirsty tyrants Chaka and Dingaan, their forefathers were 
terribly oppressed and driven from the south country. Mr. Ayl- 
ward thinks the Zulu army has been much overrated; but he has 
never seen it, or visited that part of the country, A vague dread 
of some baneful possibilities of Zulu invasion or insurrection 
has always prevailed in Natal. The European inhabitants, 
numbering twenty-two thousand, can never feel perfectly com- 
fortable with several hundred thousand black people within the 
colonial pale, and a separate Zulu nation close on their border. 
It is, we believe, in great measure to the skilful management 
of Sie T. Shepstone that the peaceful behaviour of the Natal 
Kaflirs is due, whatever may be thought of his Transvaal admini- 
stration. We see no cause, on the whole, for serious blame of 
any official person concerned in the late transactions. Unfore- 
seen difliculties have arisen, and exaggerated ambitions of colonial 
dominion may be doomed to wait some time for their fulfilment. 
The Kaffir populations, as well as the Dutch settlers, have scarcely 
been enough taken into account in the iticent schemes of 
one British South Africa extending from the Cape to the Zambesi. 
These populations, unlike those of other British colonies, are a 
vigorous, robust, prolific race, possessed of much pastoral wealth, 
upon which they can well subsist. At the same time they are 
capable of supplying the labour market, and excluding the immi- 
gration of working-class Europeans. The eastern provinces of 
South Africa, as Mr. Trollope has correctly observed, do not seem 
to be destined, like Australia and New Zealand, for the home of a 
new branch of the English nation; because the mass of our indus- 
trial emigration will not go there. 

Returning, however, to the condition and prospects of the Trans- 
vaal, and looking forward, as we hope, to the repression of Kaffir 
outrages and the conciliation of the respectable Loers, it is well to 
caution intending colonists against a hasty choice of that country for 
investment and settlement. We may shortly expect an official report 
on the Transvaal resources from Mr. Sargeaunt, and Mr. Aylward 
promises a second book on this subject. He considers that an 
inglish farmer with moderate capital, and with a growing 
family to bring up, if he were content to forego the artificial 
luxuries of Kuropean life, and to live in a sort of barn without 
glass windows or boarded floor, as a rich peasant proprietor does 
in South Africa, would thrive very well. But he must take heed 
not to go to the Bushveld, the low-lying, well-watered, luxuriantly 
grassed and wooded north-eastern districts, which are picturesque 
and attractive to the stranger's eye, but are infested with deadly 
fevers, and especially fatal to horses and cattle. The abandon- 
ment of many Dutch farms and villages or townships in that region 
is explained by these noxious phyncel conditions ; instead of being 
occasioned, as it was said, by Dutch faintheartedness at the 
approach of the Kaffirs. It is certain that large tracts of the 
country have been allowed to go out of cultivation, while the 
Lydenberg gold-fields have proved utterly worthless; but there is 
good expectation of copper-mines somewhere in the eastern 
mountain ranges, The High Veld, which is the elevated plateau 
forming the central and southern territory, from the Vaal north- 
ward to Pretoria and the Magaliesberg, or to Middleburg or to 
Rustenberg, in the eastern and western districts respectively, 
enjoys a most salubrious climate. It resembles the Orange River 
Free State in its natural aspects, and is perfectly suitable for such 
pastoral occupation as that practised by our Australian colonists, 
Lhe lack of uunber, and the long distance, with toilsome and costly 
means of carriage, from the sea-coast, are serious difficulties in 
agricultural economy. Whenever somebody or other shall have 
laid a railway, three hundred miles in length, across two mountain 
ranges, from the shore of the Indian Ocean up to the High Veld, 
it will be desirable to purchase land in the Transvaal, For we are 
sure that in the course of nature, long before that time, the wicked 
Secocoeni will have ceased from troubling, and the wearisome 
Cetewayo will be gone to his rest. 


NORMAN AND BRETON LEGENDS.* 


QOUVESERE, in his delightful supplement to Cambry’s 
I Voyage dans la Finisterre, laments, as antiquaries are wont 
to do, the rapid decay of antiquity—if we may use the paradox 
—in Brittany. We are close upon a time, he tells us, when 
the old Armorica will be nothing but a reminiscence ; all the dis- 
tinguishing traits which it has so long borne are being day by day 
more completely eflaced by the influence of French centralization, 
of new schools, new magistrates, and the like. Yet, though this 
lament was uttered in 1835, “ Time, which antiquates antiquities,” 
has not succeeded so thoroughly in blotting out from Brittany its 
natural characteristics. Although the physical landmarks which 
once seemed to cut off Brittany from the Continent have disap- 

ared, though the forests of Vendée and the Avranchin have 
Co cut down and the marshes of Morbihan have been converted 
into pleasant farms and fruitful orchards, we still feel, directly we 
have penetrated into this province, that we have passed away from 
modern France. Brittany has, in the character of its inhabitants, 
far more distinctive features than Cornwall, which of course, 
among English counties, it most resembles. Normandy corresponds 
well enough to our Devonshire, so far as the aspect of nature is 
concerned ; but it gains an air of distinction from its numerous 
chateaux and the remains of its stately architecture. As we 
from these to the domestic buildings and low manor-houses of Lrit- 
tany, we leave also the fine fair-haired English-looking men and 
women, set off'so well by their blue dressesand white caps, for thedark 
Ceitic physiognomy and the Breton’s sadder-coloured raiment of 
black and white. It is curious that these two neighbouring pro- 
vinces should still remain so distinct. 

There is much that is sad-coloured in the Breton’s character. 
He is still in a measure haunted by the spirit of old beliefs which, 
flying before the face of civilization, take refuge in such forgotten 
corners as his. His attachment to Catholicism is often remarked 
upon; but the creed which he loves is in reality not so much 
Catholicism as ® compound faith in which Christianity and old 
heathenism play almost equal parts. His conversion seems & 
thing of yesterday, compared with some of the main articles of his 
faith ; it is said that the island of Raz was in great part heathen until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. The dolmens, which were 
sights of. wonder even to his remotest Celtic ancestors, are still ob- 
jects of fear or veneration to the Breton peasant. They were stones 

rought in the apron of the Virgin, or left as landmarks by the saints; 
or else they are the pillars of Beelzebub, the haunt of evil fairies, the 
Courils or Poulpiquets. Mrs. Macquoid has much to tell us of these 
mischievous, but notalways injurious little beings, who resemble most 
nearly the Cobbolds of Germany, though these last have generally the 
more amiable character. The bretonCobbold hasa variety of names, 
He is variously styled Couril, Cornicanet, Poulpiquet, Bolbigeaudet, 
by Cambry and his editor. In Mrs. Macquoid’s stories—we take 
it that the pictures are by Mr. and the legends by Mrs. Macquoid— 
he is called Korrigan, and Poulpiquet is the name of the child- 
fairy. Next to the dolmens, he haunts especially the fountains, 
these being no doubt the chief objects of a primitive fetish 
worship. Of course Christianity comes in and gives to the more 
innocent parts of a bygone creed the eanction of its blessing. The 
power of the priest can exorcise the evil influences from fountain 
and stream ; and the ceremony of blessing the founts is one of the 
most pleasing and impressive to be seen in Brittany. Another 
ceremony which the authors of this book had no opportunity of 
witnessing is the benediction of the St. John’s tires—the fires 
lighted upon St. John’s eve; for though the custom descends 
apparently rather from Teutonic than Celtic religion, it is 
kept up in Brittany as much as the Johannisfeuer is maintained in 
any part of Germany. The peasants begin by singing a 
hymn with heads uncovered, then the fiddles strike up, and 
the dance round the fire assumes rather a Bacchanalian character. 
Companies of girls go from village to village, from bontire to bon- 
fire; if they dance round nine of these last they will be married 
in the course of the ensuing year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid were fortunate in securing the company 
of a friend who understood the Breton language; otherwise the 
legendary lore of Brittany, so far as it was to be gathered from 
the mouths of the peasantry, must have remained a closed book to 
them. As it is, though they do not profess, like the genuine 
gleaner of folk-tales, to have gathered all their store at first hand, 
yt have succeeded in putting together a very interesting volume 
of nds which have all the stamp of genuineness, and some 
of which will probably be in part new even to the most ex- 
pert in these fields of inquiry. The stories, of which only a 
very small proportion are from Normandy, are of all sorts— 
fairy-tales, legends of saints, stories of local miracles, and true 
stories, such as that of the Count and Countess of La Garaye. 
The book is not so much a selection of the best legends to be 
found in Brittany and Normandy as of the best the authors 
niet with in the course of the particular tour which they 
desired to make. Thus some will doubtless be well known to 
most readers. The story of St. Christopher and that of 
the Miller of Le Faouét and his lord are in all their 
essential features too common an ingredient in the familiar 
stock of mdrchen to be worth repeating; nor does it seem to us 
necessary to retell, though in a more strictly accurate form, the 
tale of Mrs. Norton’s charming Lady of La Garaye. We might be 
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inclined, te take exception to a. certain amount of dressing 
which tho beyond have undergone. In some places the pen of a 
skilful modern novelist is too apparent. This would go far to 
mar the value of the book for a scientific inquirer; but then we 
reflect that scientific inquirers are not the class of readers whom the 
author and the artist had in mind. Buyers of Christmas books 
are @ more remunerative, and perhaps a more appreciative, audience 
than antiquaries. 

’ It cannot be forgotten that mere stories afford but a flat and 
spiritless after-taste of that sum of belief which exists among such 
an antique (“old world” is Mrs. Macquoid’s too constant phrase) 
people as the Bretons. What the Germans call Volksaberglaube, 
and we Folk-lore, is a much deeper and more attractive thing, 
when we come to study its full nature, than it seems when its 
blossom, the mdéirchen, is presented to us stripped from the stalk. 
Mrs. Macquoid could not in a book such as the one before us have 
preserved anything more than the flower, even had she in the space 
of a passing visit been able to enter sufficiently into the life 
of the le to penetrate to the deeper substratum of belief. 
Could she have done this, she still could not put her readers in 
the same place, and the general reader would not have been able 
to supply the links which she did not give him. In illustration 
of what we mean, we may take the story of the Ferry of Carnéet, 
by no means one of the least impressive in the volume. It 
relates how, one evening in June, a young plighted couple came to 
the ferry of Carnéet. eir names were Guern and Maharit, and 
they were to be married two days after the “Pardon of the 
Birds, which, as every one knows, happens once a year, in the 
month of June, at the entrance of the forest of Carnéet ”:— 


Guern shouted for the ferryman. “Wait for me, Maharit,” he said, 
“while I go and light my pipe at my godfather’s cottage ; it is close by.” 

‘The boatman of the ferry was a mysterious being, who lived alone in a 
hut beside the river. Strange stories were told of him. It grew darker 
and darker, and Maharit felt timid at the thought of being left alone. “Do 
not be long away, Guern,” she said. 

“1 will be back, my beloved, before you are in the boat,” and he ran 
away. The ferryman soon appeared; he was tall and wild-leoking, and 
long grey hair floated over his shoulders. 

“Who wants me?” he growled. “It is too late. Are you alone, 
maiden ?” 

 Loik Guern is coming ; he has gone to light his pipe.” 

. “He must be quick then ;—get into the boat,” said the ferryman im- 
patiently. 

The girl obeyed mechanically, but she was surprised and frightened to 
see the ferryman jump and push the boat off from the bank without a 
moment’s delay. 

“ What are you doing, my friend ?” she cried. “ We must wait for Loik 
Guern, I tell you.” 

There was no answer, and now the boat reached the current, but instead 
of passing across to the opposite shore they shot rapidly down the river. 

“ Stop, stop, my friend, for pity’s sake,” cried Maharit in an agonized 
voice. “We must go back; what will Loik Guern say to such folly ? ” 
She clasped her hands imploringly ; but the ferryman neither spoke nor 
looked at her, and the boat, still impelled forward, descended the river more 
and more rapidly. 

Maharit bent towards the shore. “ Loik, Loik,” she cried. The words 
died away on her lips, for she saw shadowy forms standing on the gloomy 
banks ; they stretched their arms towards her with menacing gestures, and 
she drew back shuddering. 


Loik, when he comes to the bank and finds both girl and boat are 

ne, cannot believe his eyes, and runs along the shore shouting 
ior Maharit. At last he meets with a wise woman, who tells 
him that the young girl is gone to the “ shores of the departed.” 
She, after the manner of wise women, instructs Loi how he is to 
fetch his mistress back ; he is to cut a branch of holly in the valley 
of the Korrigans, dip it in holy water, and, keeping it concealed as 
he steps into the ferry boat, when once the ferryman has pushed 
away trom shore, is to show it to him, “ard in the name of Christ 
command him to take you /iving to the shores of the dead.” Guern 
forgets a material part of the prescribed task :— 


“ Conduct me to the shores of the departed,” he cried ; “take me to my 
betrothed.” But in his agitation he forgot to say the word living. 

The boatman took no heed; the boat drove on. Then, with an impulse 
over which he had no control, Guern in wild despair struck the ferryman 
with the consecrated branch. 

For years afterwards at all the pardons of Clohars, of St. Leger,and their 
neighbourhood, was to be seen a pale, distracted-looking man, who ran 
hither and thither among the crowd. He cried out piteously, while 
tears ran down his furrowed cheeks, “ Ah, my friends, ah, for the love 
of God and the saints, take me to the shores of the dead!” 


There is not perhaps very much in this story by itself. But it 
gains a fresh interest for us when we remember how persistent 
among all this people has been the belief in the water-passage of 
the dead. It was of the fishermen upon the northern coasts of 
Gaul that Procopius told his weird story of how they were 
specially exempted from the burden of taxation on account of the 
strange duty which they were called upon to perform. Their boats 
were selected to carry the souls of the across the Channel, 
they themselves acting as steersmen, yet without beholding the 
freight which weighed down the keels. The shore to which they 
were bound was the island which Procopius called Brittia, none other 
than our own island. Some relic of the same legend which must 
have come to Procopius from the coasts of Brittany and Normandy 
lives on in the story which we have just related of the Ferry of 
Carnéet. The men of Raz, too, remind us of it in the name which 
they have given to the bay below—La baie des Trépassés, the bay 


of the dead. 
In a book designed for Christmas readers and purchasers the — 


pictures play as important a part as the letterpress. This is not 


indeed one of those abominable productions—growing so sadly 
common with us—in which the letterpress is actually written 
to a picture already in the hands of the publisher, probably the 


old wood-block of some cheap German print. Mr. and Mrs, 
Macguoid have worked harmoniously together. The illustrations 
seem to us to be of considerable, but not of the very highest, merit, 


Mr. Macquoid’s architectural pieces are tame and ineffective; on 
the other hand, he is sometimes very happy with more domestic 
scenes, especially in those where he has to deal with water. We 
may pronounce “the old houses, Quimper,” and “ the bridge, 
Auray,” to be his best productions. Mont St. Michel and the 
Rue de Jerzual, Dinan, are distinctly below the mark. We should 
never have recognized the latter—one of the most picturesque 
pieces of street architecture in the world—had not the name been 
printed below. 


NEAR THE LAGUNAS.* 


HE author of this story so overwhelms his readers with names 
and incidents, so seasons his fiction with history and his his- 
tory with fiction, that only those who are gifted with a powerful 
memory will, we fear, be able without a great effort to follow him 
in the course of his narrative. We have read the hook with all 
the attention that we were able to command, but nevertheless we 
have laid it down with but a hazy notion of the whole plot. We 
know of course that there was a hero; in fact, the author somewhat 
early in the book kindly took the trouble to point him out. We 
discovered at length that there was a heroine, though we could 
have wished that she had in like manner been labelled from the 
very beginning. There were so many beautiful young ladies that 
we were slow in discovering which it was with whom Ralph 
Mahoney, the hero, was in love. He indeed, in the “rapid, 
ill-arranged words” in which he proposed to her just at the 
close of the story, assured her that from the first moment 
he had seen her she had been different to him from all other 
women in the world. Our sagacity certainly was at fault, for we 
had failed to discover this important fact. Our plea must be that 
our attention had been so utterly worn out in the attempt we had 
made to master the opening pages that for the rest of the story we 
were but half awake. Our author would certainly act more wisely 
if he were to treat his readers more mercifully. Most of us, no 
doubt, have in times past gone through not a little to strengthen 
the memory. We have at school mastered the kings of Judah and 
Israel, and made ourselves perfect in the successions of the Houses 
of Tudor and Hanover. But we are generally content with this 
display of mental power, and have no wish in more advanced age 
to be put once more to the proof. The artful writer of fiction is 
well aware of this indolence that grows upon readers, and however 
many characters he may introduce, he is always most carefully on 
his guard against making any great call on our memory. He intro- 
duces his characters one by one, and lets us become quite familiar 
with one set before he brings forward another set. The author of 
Near the Lagunas shows no such art as this. All his characters 
come pushing in like a set of schoolboys when a big hamper has 
been received by one of them. By the end of the first sixteen 
pages we felt ourselves in the most hopeless perplexity, and yet we 
were not half through what is called the Prologue. We were 
indeed as much confused as ever was a President of the United 
States on his first reception half an hour after the doors have 
been thrown open, when he has shaken hands with people at the 
rate of about one to every six seconds, 


In the first page of the book we are introduced to George Gordon 
and Henry Raeburn, who in 1822 established a commercial house at 
Buenos Ayres. In p. 2 Gordon marries, and Raeburn returns to 
England, where he speaks much of a certain wealthy magnate, Don 
Fausto Velasquez. We next become acquainted with Henry’s 
younger brother Thomas. He gets wounded at Navarino, and 
then marries the daughter of a rector. They have a son named 
Henry, and then they go and settle near Buenos Ayres. The wife 
dies—by this time we have reached p. 4—and leaves four 
children, Henry, Emily, Willy, and Charlotte. In p. 5 
the widower is joined by his widowed sister Mrs. Jocelyn, 
whose husband had been killed at Chillianwallah. In 
p- 6 we are introduced to Henry Gordon, the eldest 
son of the George Gordon of p. 1. In the same page his 
cousin, Alexander Gordon, arrives in the country and rents an 
“Estancia” of Don Tomas Raeburn. This is pretty well for 
seven pages, and so the author revives us by opening a new chapter 
and a fresh subject. He passes at once into history. He gives no 
less than a page and a half to Rosas and the Argentine Republic. 
This piece of historical narrative serves as a convenient break 
between the English and the Spanish characters of the story. We 
leave for a moment the Gordons and the Raeburns, and are intro- 
duced to Don Justiniano Velasquez, the only son of a wealthy 
hacendado of the South, and his comrade, Ignacio Lopez. They 
were on horseback. “Right joyously they galloped on the great 
southern road, their gaily striped rd mine fluttering in the wind, 
their eyes bright with anticipated happiness, speaking little, but 
pressing swiftly on.” No wonder they rode fast, for had they 
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not “ wooed and won the affections of two orphan_ sisters, 
cousins of Ignacio Lopez—Filomena and Celestina Lopez y 
Viana ” ? But when they arrived at the house where the 
beautiful young ladies lived, they “heard told in whispers a 
tale of the fickle frailty of a woman and of the unscrupulous 
treachery of a man.” It was Lopez who had been deceived by the 
woman to whom he had pledged heart and hand, and by the man 
whom he had looked upon as his most trusty friend. “The name 
of that woman,” as the author impressively says, “was Celestina 
Lopez y Viana; the name of that man was Eustaquio Mendez.” 
omena remained faithful and married Velasquez. In the next 
—we have by this time reached the fifteenth—we are carried 

on some twenty years, and learn of the return of the exiles to 
Buenos Ayres in 1852, Among them was the treacherous 
Mendez, = when asked about Celestina, “returned but one 
answer— Dead.’” Half-way down the same page we read of the 
siege of Buenos Ayres in 1853 by General Urquiza. Mendez 
served among the defenders. In a sortie that he led he met in a 
an officer of Urquiza’s army. This man had raised his 

sabre, as if to strike Mendez, when “ he seemed to become suddenly 
paralysed by some unwonted emotion.” His Mager seized the 
opportunity, and struck him to the ground with his rape Tie 
endez won his colonel’s commission by that morning’s work. 
He had knocked down Colonel Don Synocio Lopez; “ that blow 
was but a small aggravation of a grievous injury, the remembrance 
of which twenty years of a tempestuous life had failed to obliterate.” 


We have gone through scarce seventeen pages—and seventeen 
pages of large print—and certainly have been provided in a 
very small compass with a great variety of characters. But never- 
theless we have not so much as caught a glimpse of the hero, the 
heroine, or the author who tells the story in the first person. We 
are after twenty pages more of Prologue taken over into Ireland, 
and there are introduced to Ralph Mahoney, the son of an Irish 
squire. He is, as we are at once told, the hero of the story, and 
with him we begin to feel on somewhat firmer ground. Up to this 
point we had not in the least known which of the characters, as 
they were so rapidly introduced, we were bound to remember. We 
knew that we could not possibly remember them all, and we were 
in nosmall anxiety lest we should forget the hero. Squire Mahoney 
gets ruined and dies, and Ralph goes to Buenos Ayres to seek his 
fortune. He becomes at once acquainted with the Gordons and 
the Raeburns, and Velasquez, Mendez, and Lopez. He has some 

t adventures, gallops incredible distances, fires off revolvers, 
defeats villains, rides races, and at last wins the hand of Con- 
solacion, the only daughter of Don Justiniano Velasquez. The 
thread of his story gets woven up with that of the revengeful 
Lopez and the faithless Mendez. He had been but a few days in 
the country when he saved Lopez’s life, who had been set on by 
three scoundrels. “ Luckily,” said Lopez, in telling the story 
of his escape, “ my horse was a pingo, and they were such 
maturangos that their boleadores never reached me.” Let not 
the reader be dismayed by such a display of unknown words. The 
author has with great consideration supplied a glossary of 
some hundred and twenty terms which he uses in his 
book. With the help of this and some such work as Mr. 
Payne’s History of European Colonies to clear up any difficulties 
about the historical passages, Near the Lagunus becomes quite 
light reading. Lopez is grateful, and in his turn does Ralph 
good service. He is constantly turning up in disguise where 
he is least expected, for he is a great political conspirator. How- 
ever, with all his gratitude, he does not succeed in retaining 
Ralph’s friendship, for the warm-hearted Irishman by no means 
approves of the ease with which the other shoots any one who 
happens to be in his way. He might have forgiven him perha 
when he got the faithless and wicked Mendez’s throat cut, but he 
went a great deal too far when he shot down an innocent youth. 
However, there were far greater scoundrels in the story than 
Lopez, who had his good points. From one of these villains 
Ralph by a steady gallop of thirty leagues on one horse, between 
sunset and sunrise, saves Don Justiniano Velasquez and his 
daughter, and as his reward receives the young lady's hand. 


When once the reader has got over—if he ever does get over— 
the difficulty of distinguishing the different characters he cer- 
tainly fiads no want of adventures. He would be inclined, we 
imagine, to complain of the very needless introduction of Spanish 
terms. What can be the advantage of telling us that a farmer 
had contracted to deliver ten thousand novillos? When we 
come to the glossary we learn that novillo means bullock. 
In certain cases, no doubt, there may be no word which 
will exactly render the Spanish, but then the author would 
do wisely to keep clear of the need of using such words. 
We are annoyed when, as very frequently happens, we come 
across such a sentence as the one we have quoted above or as 
the following :—“‘I want you to come to Colman’s pulperia 
to cobrar the picaro.” No doubt to the author himself these ex- 
pressions are so familiar that he can scarcely imagine that they are 
not understood by every one. He has lived so long abroad that 
his style has been affected, and shows not unfrequently all the 
signs of being a translation of a foreign idiom. Thus on one 
we come to such queer English as the following:—“‘ Has Don 
Rodolfo the idea of stopping us? Always he was a great friend 


of that ‘salvage’ Palomin.” “Do you think the old man is some 
authority?” The strangeness of this style is not relieved by a 
certain mixture of slang. A man riding “ gave ” his companion “ all 


he knew to keep him with kim.” “The picaro was much tucked up 
after so much marching,” and a Spanish lady “ seemed greatly cut 
up at the disappearance of her niece.” We doubt whether these 
vu expressions are improved by the somewhat stilted words 
which are too often to be side by side with them. It is as 
difficult to understand how on a bright summer morning the sun 
shed down his vernal rays as to know why an Irishman is described 
as a protégée (sic). We do not know what, moreover, is gained by 
telling us that the plain seemed to form not only an encircling 
immensity, but also an immensity that was boundless, intangible, 
and ever-receding. We could wish, too, that when the shepherd 
broke the girth of a side-saddle, he had not done it “ surrepti- 
tiously.” That surely is somewhat too fine a word for “the 
homely shepherd’s slighted trade.” 

The faults of the nove] are certainly very great. They are to 
some extent balanced by the strong interest which the author, as 
is very evident, takes in the people and the country which he de- 
scribes. He writes with no small enthusiasm, and a writer who is 
enthusiastic has certainly one safeguard against dulness. 


LEE’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REFORMATION.* 


O person who has a general acquaintance with the bare facts 
of the history of the English Reformation, and wita the 
varying interpretations of those facts by the partisan historians of 
either side, need give himself the trouble to read Dr. Lee’s 
volume. A mere glance at his dedication, or at the characteristic 
fly-leaves which he has interposed between his chapters, will be 
sufficient to show his point of view. His “nine pictures of the 
past” are “respectfully dedicated” to the somewhat intangible 
tronage of “ The Prelates, Provosts, Priests, and Members of the 
rder of Corporate Reunion,” who, according to Dr. Lee, “in 
days of religious strife, ecclesiastical turmoil, and intellectual con- 
fusion, are praying for peace, and labouring practically for the 
restoration of visible unity to a disorganized and distracted 
Christendom.” We sincerely hope that the pious intentions of 
the unknown “ Bishop of Dorchester” and his colleagues may not 
end in such disaster as those of his predecessor in a similar scheme 
—the too well-known “ Bishop of Iona,” who, after undertaking 
to perfect what was lacking in Anglican Orders and Confirmations, 
turned out to be a runaway Presbyterian minister. The confirma- 
tory mottoes from eminent thinkers, each with a page to itself, 
which Dr. Lee interposes between his own historical essays, are 
quite in accordance with his dedication. They are all taken, with 
two or three exceptions, from modern Roman Catholic authors, the 
favourite instructors whom he chooses for us being those impartial 
masters of historical science—Sir George Bowyer, Audin, and 
Balmez. In one place he thrusts Jeremy Collier into this post of 
honour; but, doubting apparently whether any Anglican ought to 
be accepted as quite trustworthy, he backs up the Nonjuror with 
a sentence from Dodd. This extract from the Roman Catholic 
historian was quite a relief to us, for it contains almost the only 
charitable sentiment in Dr. Lee’s book. If the author had kept 
it in mind while daubing in his “ sketches,” they might have been 
less lively, but they would have been more “ historical.” 

It is the spirit rather than the bare facts of Dr. Lee's sketches 
that we are forced to condemn as unhistorical. The national history 
is apparently only valued by him asa reservoir of matter out of which 
he can produce proofs to contirm a fore-determined political and 
religious moral, ‘My object, among other inferior purposes,” he 
observes, “‘ in penning the pages which follow, has been to magnify 
legitimate Authority (not, however, that authority which Might 
assumes over Right), and to advance the cause of Corporate Re- 
union.” The only authority of which we can trace any magnifying 
throughout his chapters is that of the Pope, and in a lower degree 
that of the Stuart Kings and the older feudal aristocracy, as 
opposed to the new Tudor aristocracy and to the Commons. 
enry VIII. is his specimen of a King who exercised a wrong and 
mightful while James II. is his representative 
of rightful authority. The moral conclusion will be easily reached 
by any simple reader who takes Dr. Lee for an authority in 

lish history. Henry VIIL and James II. were both autocrats 
and tyrants; both were bent upon producing an ecclesiastical re- 
volution in the kingdom; both were guilty in their relations with 
women; both had to contend inst a threatening politico- 
religious insurrection ; one stamped out the Catholic rebellion of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, and the other stamped out the Pro- 
testant rebellion under Monmouth. We might readily string to- 
ther a longer list of parallels between them, and an equally long 
Fist of more remarkable contrasts. These two Kings seem to in- 
terest Dr. Lee mainly on account of the special relation which each 
held to the Pope, Henry broke the author’s idol of what he terms 
“Corporate Reunion”; and James endeavoured to restore it. The 
three great disasters of English history, in the author's opinion, 
are “ the Great Rebellion,” “ the dethronement of King James I.,’ 
and “the usurpation of William of Holland.” He traces back the 
primary germ of each to Henry’s disobedience to Papal authority. 

When Dr. Lee talks in his preface of “fresh discoveries of con- 
temporary MSS.,” the reader naturally expects to find no small 
amount of novel material introduced into his essays. But beyond 


* Historical Sketches of the Reformation. By the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L., 
Vicar of All Saints’ Lambeth, &c. London: Griffith & Farran. 1878. 
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a few very sparse references to “Author's MS. Collections,” 
nothing new is uced, These “ MS, collections,” however, do 
not consist of hitherto unpublished pentompamny documents, as 
the uninquiring reader may hastily suppose, but of excerpts made 
by Dr. Lee himself from books which are not hard to obtain. 
Moreover, these pretentious excerpts from the author’s private MS. 
collections have not always been correctly copied. The longest of 
them occurs at the foot of 28, and sets forth the immediate 
losses which the English people sutfered through the dissolution of 
the monasteries. Although we saw at the bottom of this extract 
the misleading citation, “ Author's MS, Collections,” we could not 
help thinking that we had already come across it elsewhere, and 
that there was something very like it in Nicholas Harpsfield’s 
Treatise on the Pretended Divorce, which the Rev. N. Pocock has 
edited for the Camden Society. On page 298 of this work we 
found the original of Dr. Lee’s “MS. Collection.” On comparing 
the original and the copy together, we further found that Dr. Lee 
is not even an accurate copyist; but that he sins both by com- 
mission and omission. He omits the word “ only,” he substitutes 
“delay” for “decay,” “important” for “importable,” and 
“helpen” for “holpen.” All these mistakes occur in the course 
of seven lines, and they do not incline us to put much confidence 
in Dr. Lee's other citations. We have thought it well, however, 
to test one of his professed quotations from printed literature. In 
page 47, after quoting a report about Thomas Cromwell's death, 
written by Richard Hilles to Bullinger, he refers the reader to 
“ Zurich Letters, No. CV.” There happen to be two series of the 
Ziirich Letters. No. CV. in the first series is from Bishop 
Horn to Bullinger, No. CV. in the second series is from 
William Barlow to Josiah Simler; but neither of them contains 
a syllable about Cromwell; nor can we find the passage in any 
of the many letters from Hilles to Bullinger in either volume. We 
can, however, tell Dr. Lee where the paceree is to be found. It 
occurs in the first portion of Original Letters relative to the English 
Reformation, and istaken from that very longepistle ofthe merchant 
Hilles which Burnet has quoted four or five times. Lee gives 
a specimen of the free and easy character of “ the due and careful 
researches” for which he takes credit when he cites the T'raité du 
Droit Romain (we presume a French translation of the System des 
heutigen rémischen Rechtes) by “Savigny, a Prussian Protestant.” 
It would throw some light upon Dr. Lee’s method of historical 
composition, and also upon the process of the formation of his own 
opinions, if he had told us what impulse led him to pick out Fried- 
“rich von Savigny, from all the jurists in the wad, as the fittest 
authority to prove his point; or why, when he went so deeply into 
the question as to study Savigny, he studied no other teacher of 
the same science ; or why he thinks it necessary to state that the 
author of a most innocuous sentiment was “a Prussian Protestant.” 
No doubt it is a shocking thing to be a Prussian, and even more 
shocking, in Dr. Lee's eyes, to bea Protestant. Savigny, however, 
was born in Frankfort, and had nothing to do with Prussia until 
he accepted a chair at Berlin in later life; and we doubt whether 
Dr. Lee 1s aware of the terrible fact that he belonged to a family 
which emigrated from France to Germany out of devotion to 
Protestantism. The enormity of Cranmer’s two marriages is greatly 
enhanced, in his opinion, by the fact that his second wife was “ the 
niece of Osiander, a German heretic.” Of course he tells with 
great glee the story related by Sanders and repeated by Harpsfield 
(the two historical authorities in whom Dr. Lee places the most im- 
plicit faith), that Mrs. Cranmer was carried about by her archiepis- 
copal husband ina great chest full of holes. This is the lady whom 
the credulous Harpstield more than once elegantly calls the Arch- 
bishop's“ prettynobsey.” Harpsfield himself believed the story solely 
on the testimony of “a gentleman who was then present, and knew 
of this holy mystery.” He also believed, on “ credible” testimony, 
that the English seas and waters have “ not so plentifully yielded 
tish as they did before” the divorce of Henry from Katharine of 
Arragon. He believed, too, on the testimony of “men of good 
honesty and credit,” “as a thing most certain,” that the tower of 
St. Austin’s in Canterbury, shortly before the suppression of the 
abbeys, was seen to lift itself high in the air and suddenly 
fall down to the ground. His book is full of similar proofs of his 
amazing credulity, and of his eager and uncritical acceptation of 
any witness who would relate a tale or marvel which told against 
the Reformation or its agents. We can quite conceive, from our 
recollections of a former work by Dr. Lee, that he is ready to 
believe them all. We do not suppose that he knows iaydiiy 
about Mrs. Cranmer’s German uncle, Osiander was the one Re- 
former who was most bitterly accused of “‘ Catholicizing.” This fact 
should have procured for this one German heretic a little tolerance 
from our truculent advocate of Corporate Reunion. 

Dr. Lee's “ sketches” shuw that he is singularly deficient in that 
sense of proportion which we have a right to expect in the his- 
torical painter. He seldom keeps to his subject, but rambles away 
from it to expend his time, space, and skill upon some subsidiary 
details; and these details are dragged in, not because they ure 
necessary to the elucidation of the subject, but because the 
painter has a personal fonduess for depicting them. Thus he never 
misses an occasion of describing in a note the coat of arms of some 
Protestant villain or Catholic saint{whose name appeers in the text. 
He deals with ecclesiastical functions at such length and in so 
curious a style that, in reading his essays upon “ The Pilgrimage 
of Grace, A.D. 1536-1557,” and “ St. Thomas of Canterbury and the 
Destruction of hisShrine, a.D. 1538,” we felt as if we were reading 
® modern Engtish clerical newspaper. The latter sketch, though it 


professes to be a portion of sixteenth-century history, and to be 
purged from “ fanciful garnishing ” and “‘ picturesque additions,” ig 
mainly composed of a jejune abridgment of the life of Thomas, 
drawn from the uncritical standpoint of the hagiographer, and 
interspersed with heated conversations between the principal 
actors, These last remind us of the “ historical sketches” of Mr. 
G. P. R. James, who at one time subscribed himself on his title~ 
pages “ Historiographer to Her Majesty.” But the part of this 
“ sketch ” upon which Dr. Lee has bestowed his fondest labour is 
evidently the lengthy and newspaper-like report of the services at 
the Translation of the Saint. “On either side, in rochet and cope, 
prelates bore lighted tapers; while clouds of incense round and 
abcut the sacred treasure rose upward to the cathedral roof, 
Crowds bent the knee. Every heart was glad.” After a list ot 
the prelates who assisted at the function, Dr. Lee goes on :—“ The 
chaplains of these prelates took part in the ordered ceremonies. 
Monks sang the plain chant, accompanied by two small organs, 
Boys in cassocks and rochets lent their voices likewise. The many 
steps of the altar-sanctuary were thronged with officials bearing 
lighted tapers or performing their appointed duties. Silver lamps 
hung before the high altar, towards which all turned, and, from 
time to time, bent in lowliest adoration. For now acolytes were 
ringing the clear-voiced Sanctus bells, and soon the act of sacrifice 
was to be consummated. Censers moving from side to side, or 
flung high up in air, gave forth their sweetest perfume in swelling 
clouds—beautiful symbol of the prayers of the saints.” No doubt 
this kind of thing may be called a “ sketch,” but it is ridiculous to 
call it “historical.” Dr. Lee himself is the greatest sufferer by his 
unsparing introduction of so much gushing gorgeousness; it leaves 
him no space to dwell sufficiently upon the wickedness of the regal 
scoundrel who abolished the shrine which had been set up 
with so much official splendour; it wearies our power of 
attention long before Dr. Lee has produced the moral upon 
which he would have us concentrate it. He repeats this 
mistake in his sketches of “The Death of Richard Whiting, 
Abbot of Glastonbury, November 14, 1539,” avd of “The 
Monks of the Charterhouse, London, executed May 4th and 
June 11th and 18th, 1535.” The former, with the exception of 
an unduly long prefatory sketch of the history of Glastonbury, is 
a thin and uncritical compilation from the Letters relating to the 
| Suppression of Monasteries, edited by Thomas Wright for the 
| Camden Society so long ago as the year 1843. Dr. Lee tells the 
| cruel story of Abbot Whiting and his Abbey in a tone which 
| implies that he is communicating absolutely new information 
which ought to compel his readers to reverse all their present 
opinions concerning the English Reformation. He cannot tell the 
story of the London Charterhouse and the rigorous expulsion of the 
monks without dragging in a description of “one of the most re- 
markable Carthusian monasteries in the world, that founded by 
Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, near Pavia, in North ltaly, which the 
author, with Commendatory Letters to Father Ferrari, the 
Superior, visited in the autumn of 1877.” It is very instructive 
to learn to what particular saints the fourteen altars in the side 
chapels of La Certosa di Pavia are dedicated, but the impatient 
er is inclined to ask what in the world has this to do with 
Dr. Lee's three monsters—Henry, Cromwell, and Cranmer. 
It is equally agreeable and equally irrelevant to be informed that 
“the name of Chartreuse is given to all other convents of this 
order.” We wonder, when Dr. Lee goes so far out of his way as 
to tell us so much about the Prior of the Grande Chartreuse and 
the present state of the old mother-house near Grenoble, that he 
did not go further and inform us that the monks are in possession 
of a secret prescription for the manufacture of a famous /iqueur, to 
which also “ the name of Chartreuse is given”; that a few years 
ago this drink brought them a yearly income of half a million 
francs ; and that the original document is buried in the church, but 
is unburied with great solemnity at the election of a new Prior. 
Dr. Lee is almost as much distressed at the Tudor “ mightful ” 
attack upon the authority of the feudal nobility as at the contem- 
porary attack upon the rightful authority of the Pope. In his 
treatment of the Pilgrimage of Grace he stumbles upon a truth 
which he might have pursued with some profit to his readers if 
he had only possessed sufficient knowledge of the facts. Instead 
of being an uprising of “the People” against the Reformation, 
the movement which began at Louth was much more an uprising 
of the old feudal families against the popular element which was 
represented in the new statesmen and prelates with whom Henry sur- 
rounded himself. The rebel leaders, to say the least, were quite 
as urgent for the removal of “ vile blood” and “ villains” from 
the royal neighbourhood and from seats of power as they were for 
any liturgical or ecclesiastical restorations, Henry VIII. had all 
the stronger elements of the national life at his back, and he was 
conscious that he was the leader and chieftain of the English 
people, Dr, Lee might appropriately have introduced Cranmer’s 
noble, brave, and singularly modern speech to the jealous and 
suspicious nobles and gentlemen on the education of the poor. 
Mr. Brewer has pointed out the important fact that hatred of the 
nobility became a strong element in the loyalty of London citizens, 
and no inconsiderable motive power in the Reformation, 
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TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 


yee Basa has to learn three things before he can be fairly 
iV counted a successful novelist—namely English composition, 
unctuation, and such clearness of thought as will enable a reader 
to understand his characters and take an interest in their fortunes. 
As it is, Pandora's Box, though bright and far from tedious, is so 
confused in arrangement and so slovenly in execution that we 
scarcely know how to characterizeit. From an artistic point of 
view it is a failure; as English writing it is pitiable ; but 
there are qualities in it which promise well for the future; if 
shallow, it has a certain sparkle about it which amuses, and even 
when satirical, it is not spiteful. 

We thought from the second page that we had something in our 
hands which would prove less than satisfactory in point of style. 
When we read of Dolly’s “ flexare of the neck, that with her 
answered for a shrug of the shoulders”; when a “thunderous 
noise ” resolves itself into “the sound of wheels, and the thunder 
of horses’ hoofs”; when we come upon isolated paragraphs 
such as— It led through a stile—a nice little shady path,” and 
sentences framed like these :—*“ Dolly was at her wits ends. Her 
mother almost hysterical. Dr. Croft waiting in the drawing-room 
for his answer. Reynolds pacing up and down like a tiger in un- 
controllable agitation”; and when we look in vain for the usual 
connexion between nominatives and verbs, we know that our 
author belongs to the new school of writers who are autocratic 
in the matter of syntax. “The cruellest part of the business, 
however, was for the wife and son of Bernard Joyce to be 
left quite unprovided for”; “ having, so far, only got as far 
as Paris”; “ She had a definite notion of what she liked and 
disliked, and London came with (sic) the latter category ”’—these 
are phrases which have somehow passed the ordeal of correction in 
manuscript, proof, and revise. Other things are no less objection- 
able. “ Liens” stands with Mr. Talbot for the “ties” of ordinary 
writers; Dolly gives now a “ curvet” and now a “curvette”; and 
has again “ a flexure,” this time of “ eyebrows, mouth, and chin.” A 
lady, speaking to her sister, says, “I didn’t know that sponges 
were combatant zoophites, and tried to drive other sponges away ”; 
and Reynolds Sweeting is described as “in a very bad’ temper, 
hot and out of breath, and still more troubled by some cervical de- 
rangement.” “Perferoidum ingenium Scotoram” stands uncor- 
rected; so does a man’s activity of mind which goes over 
the same ground “ like a squirrel in its case.” “If she 
could only see uncle Samuel all alone to himself”; “why 
should there be secrets between Reynolds and mamma, and me 
left out in the cold”; are two of Miss Dolly’s choice reflections. 
We stumble over the skirts of our old friend “ chaperone ”’ ; “ debon- 
nair” is evidently supposed to be the masculine of ‘“ débonnaire ” ; 
and “ gens humanus” is his twin brother. A “sinking at the heart” 
betokens “a crisis in her life”; “the general mass of humanity 
desire most to flow on without any startling tornadoes ” ; and “ then 
came a time when Clara became tall, gawky, bony and angular, a 
sort of chrysalis state, out of which she emerged the tall, beautiful, 
girl you see her now,” is part of the description of the second 
young lady of the drama. These are examples, taken almost at 
random, which prove that the author has to learn how to write 
English before he can be ranked among the satisfactory novelists 
of the day. 

The story of Pandora’s Box is rather complicated for the s 
of one lightly printed volume. A dead man, who is not dead; a 
woman on the point of committing bigamy; a will that is hampered 
by a letter of instructions, which letter is not found until two years 
after the testator’s death and the inheritor's entering on possession ; 
family feuds in all directions; two love affairs, which have to go 
through the regulation amount of hesitation and disturbance before 
they settle themselves into matrimony and the Three per Cents; 
a widow who is half ruined by “ Egyptians,” and who is living on 
appearances to begin with and loans at the end; an old friend 
dispossessed for the sake of a crafty, smooth, unprincipled woman ; 
undaman of fairly strong mind degraded by her influence into 
folly and inhumanity—here are plenty of ingredients for a small 
book of two hundred and fifty pages; and it will thus be seen that 
Mr. Talbot does not sin from poverty of material. As the first essay 
of one whom we must suppose to be a very young author, Pan- 
dora’s Box might be much worse than it is; and, such as it is, it 
gives cause for hope in the future, if not for perfect congratulation 
in the present. But the author needs study and self-discipline, 
and should beware of attempting flights beyond his strength. 

__If decorations were to be given for bad grammar and general 
silliness, the writer of the secoad story before us would undoubtedly 
merit the blue riband of the order. We have gone over a few 
acres of folly in our day, but we scarcely think that we have had to 
deal with anything much more foolish than this absurdly named 
novel of Once! Twice! Thrice! and Away ! Two half-brothers, of 
whom one loves and the other is engaged to the heroine Di or 
Diamond, present the traditional contrast—dark and fair, noble 
and ignoble, unfortunate and fortunate. “A little young thing 
of seventeen, not very tall, and so slight she looked even 
younger than she was, her hair, the colour of the palest gold, 
ruffled just now over her pretty dainty head, and coiled into 
4 small golden heap at the back of her pearly neck ”—such 


* Pandora’s Bor. A Novel. By Frederick Talbot. London: Rem- 
ington & Co. 1878. 

Once! Twice! Thrice! and Away! 
London: Remington & Co. 1878. 


A Novel. By May Probyn. 


is the description of Di, the heroine. Her father, Lord Kil- 
coran, has long, tawny hair, and a lithe figure. He calls her 
mother now “ my lady,” and now “madam,” with “ my dear” as 
a scornful variation. Lady Kathleen, her sister, has a “ nut- 
cracker” face, but in the days of her youth was both handsome and 
daring. She fell in love with‘ a dainty little Italian Viscount 
who possessed the melting dark eyes and the exquisite voice of 
~ sunny South.” The rest of the story is too funny to be 
it 

Filled with the passion of music, and the desire to gain an income, 
whereon to marry his Irish girl, the Viscount went on to the stage, as 

imo tenore, and there, being of a delicate nature, he speedily broke a 

lood-vessel, and was sick unto death. Word was brought to Lady 
Kathleen, and she, escaping and defying the guardians of her virginity, 
to whom the prospected marriage was an abomination, straightway 
set forth unaccompanied, for Milan, and arriving there nursed her lover 
day and night, till he died with his head upon her bosom ; and the world 
talked, and Lady Kathleen turned wilder than ever, and grew more reck- 
less and bitter in her speech ; but for all that, she lived unmarried till her 
death. However, she was not near her death yet, but living merrily, 
somewhat sharp of tongue, and sceptical of thought, but with a warm 
heart lying underneath. 
There are other people beside these; Margie Seton, for example, 
who at p. 42 is “a tall, stately girl,” and at p. 87 has a “ little 
graceful figure.” Also we have her sister Blanche, who has 
“ sad, brown hair”; and Dudley Wylde, an artist, who “had a 
beautiful face, clear olive colour, with great wonderful eyes, 
neither grey nor brown, but so deeply dark they looked almost 
black.” Moreover there is a wonderful deerhound, Roswal by name, 
who is now a “dumb, dreamless dog, upon whom Diamond was 
wasting a hundred soft kisses and caresses,” and now drops 
“ meditatively into a series of day-dreams.” 

People do and say odd things in the world of high life depicted by 
the author. Miss Liddell, a “ tall, aristocratic girl,” is “anxious to 
find out who was Lady Diamond’s new ‘ pal’”; “ladies” “ surge 
out of the dining-room in a soft white wave’; Diamond comes 
“ softly down the old broad staircase, like a little white bird, out 
of what seemed an abyss of shadow and dark-fretted carving.” 
Brian, who is at present Honourable and is to be Lord Kilcoran, 
uses the coarse slang of “quite the dog” when gee | to 
his betrothed, Diamond, the young lady who is like a little 
white bird, and who comes out of an abyss of dark fretted carving. 
Narrow lancet windows are set so high in the wall that “they 
only shed a pale-coloured ray on the top of her fair head”; and 
a gong “booms.” Dudley Wylde, the artist with the “great 
wonderful eyes,” who has been sent down to finish his friend’s 
portrait of Diamond, and who hasalready seen that young lady as 
“apicture fresh and beautiful as a new-created ia ll,” springs 
“ forward with a cry of recognition ” when he sees her half-finished 
portrait on the easel; and on another occasion starts up with 
a “low cry of delight that was almost bewildered” when she 
appears in an old brocade, dressed for the picture of Duchess May, 
which he designs to paint. But as her hair is done up in the old 
way—probably “‘ coiled in a small golden heap” at the back of 
her head—he beseeches her to let it down. She does so, “and it 
fell in a pale yellow shower over her white, slender form, drooping 
till it reached her knee”; “but he took the shining maze (sic) 
of hair with gentle reverent hands, and softly twisted it into a 
long thick cable, that streamed down like a golden rope towards 
the floor.” Diamond herself, if as dainty as a little white bird in 
form, is somewhat too brusque of speech, considering all things. 
“The Setons be hanged!” she says once with energy ; she 
enjoins her mother, whom yet she loves, to shake hands with 
Margie Seton “ like a lady and a Chiistian”; and when dis- 
puting with her father about her rupture with her cousin 

rian, and her determination to marry Dudley Wylde, she 
allows his “cold, contemptuous ridicule” to stir “all the wild 
Irish blood in her” to the extent of mimicry and vulgar in- 
solence. ‘Pooh,’ indeed,” she mimicked him, with a laugh 
as scornful as his own; “ keep your ‘pooh’ my lord, till you 
read your Jimes column the day after to-morrow!” She then goes 
to the window, kneels down by Roswal the deerhound, whom she 
kisses and calls darling, and to whom she confides the secret that 
she is going to be married. 

The style of this book is even worse than that of Pan- 
dora’s Box, and the taste is execrable. We have whole sentences 
that are not sentences atall; Lady Brian “ makes no bones” of say- 
ing that she is engaged when she is not; Lady Kilcoran turns to 
the “ agonizing intricacies of who was to take in who to dinner” ; 
Lady Kathleen makes her way through “a surge of white tulle and 
black cloth,” and “ not in the least taken aback,” says, “I am in- 
terested in you, and an old woman like I am need not be ashamed 
of saying so”; “one of the characteristic features in” Lady Kil-~ 
coran is to become absorbed in her book; and Lord Kilcoran, 
speaking of his daughter to his wife, says, “Tell her not to show 
her face to me. I shall be ready to kill her if she marches her in- 
solence into my sight.” The story, such as itis, is as silly as 
the method of telling it is disagreeable and vulgar. 


NORTHCOTE’S EPITAPHS OF THE CATACOMBS.” 


TT readers desirous of obtaining a clear and sufficient con~ 
spectus of the epigraphy of the Catacombs, and a fitting com- 


* Epitaphs of the Catacombs ; or, Christian Inscriptions in Rome during 
the First Four Centuries. By the Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, D.D., Canon 
of Birmingham. London: Longmans & Co. 1878. 
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lement to the Roma Sotterranea Cristiana and the other well- 
own works of the Commendatore De Rossi, Dr. Northcote’s 
present volume will doubtless prove highly valuable, if only they 
study it with a reservation of their judgment, and avoid being 
influenced by the writer's natural bias where the records of the 
inscriptions are made to corroborate distinctive tenets of the 
Church of Rome. In the preface we learn that it would have 
been long ago issued but for the delay, still continued, in the 
appearance of the second volume of De Rossi's “ Inscriptions °— 
the collections of an epigraphist, in whom, the further he pro- 
ceeds, the more entire, he says, becomes Dr. Northcote’s confi- 
dence; and we cannot but think that, pending the non-appearance 
of an opus magnum such as De Rossi's is likely to prove when 
complete, this pilot-boat, so to speak, through the seas of early | 
Christian epigraph may well be regarded as a boon. | 
No argument was needed in the introductory chapter to | 
justify the use of epitaphs, nor ought it to surprise us that of | 
the fifteen thousand Christian inscriptions in Rome during the 
first six centuries which De Rossi has studied, the tale is now 
not a seventh part of what it once was. Ofa hundredand seventy 
ancient Christian inscriptions known from collections made in 
the eighth and ninth centuries—historicai or monumental in cha- 
raeter, and mostly metrical—only twenty-six survive at Rome. 
Roman topographies of the seventh century enumerate a hundred 
and forty sepulchres of famous martyrs and confessors, and only 
twenty inscriptions have been recovered as clues to these; and 
in like manner, whereas sixty Bishops of Rome were certainly 
buried in its suburbs within the first six centuries, of only nine of 
these have the epitaphs come to light. The causes of this, we are 
told, are to be sought in the destructive invasions of Attila and 
those who came after him; in the incuriousness of pontitis who 
translated relics from the Catacombs, but left the inscriptions 
where they were; and in the dispersion of these their most 
precious contents, amongst convents, churches, and private 
museums, when in 1578 the Catacombs were rediscovered. Nota 
few iu the interval had shared the fate of the tesselated pave- 
ments; they had been used to piece and patch, had been worn by 
men’s feet, or cut up and rendered hopelessly fragmentary. Of the 
revival of Christian taste which began with Bosio (circ. 1593 
A.D.) Dr. Northcote gives a useful introductory sketch, detailing 
the titfal action of the Popes with regard to the plan of a Lapida- 
rian collection in the Vatican Library, which was never, except 
ade undertaken until the beginning of this century, and then 
ut imperfectly carried out, with next to no classification or discrimi- 
nation of Christian and Pagan epitaphs. It was Pius IX. who 
founded the Christian Museum at the Lateran, entrusting the ar- 
rangement of collections of painting and sculpture to Father Marchi, 
and of Christian epigraphy to De Rossi. Hither flowed materials 
from the store-rooms of the Vatican Library and the Capitoline 
Museum, with a selection of original epitaphs, and casts of others, 
from the Lapidarian Gallery ; and the arrangement by De Rossi of 
the whole was carried out in a compromise between the chronolo- 
gical and topographical systems. As the author notes, it was 
aiter all “a selection, not from the entire treasures of anti- 
quity, but only from the fragments recoverable after the long- | 
continued plunder of a wreck,’ and needing contirmation and | 
elucidation from the written or printed copies of inscriptions 
from the days of Charlemagne downwards, of which, as well as | 
of De Rossi's collection, an account is given in the remainder of 
the first chapter. | 
Much curious information will be found in the second chapter, 
which records the chief features of a “visit to the Lateran 
Museum.” We may remark, in the first place, the great diversity 
of style, running from one extreme to the other of expert and 
clumsy epigraphic achievement. According to Mommsen, incised 
epitaphs came from Greece, but many of those in the Catacombs 
are roughly scored with a nail or the rough end of a trowel, and 
many others, which are of course irremovable, and so not in the 
Museum, written superlicially in red paint on the fresh mortar. Of 
these not a few remain fresh and legible zn situ. Another feature in 
the Lateran Gallery is the mixture of languages and linguistic cha- 
racters on the epitaphs—e.g. Latin and Greek strangely mingled, and 
Latin words written in Greek characters. In one specimen, belong- 
ing to A.D. 345, all the letters are Greek, but only the first line is 
ot Greek words, the other two being Latin. According to De Rossi, 
the use of Greek on epitaphs of the Catacombs bespeaks antiquity, 
and is presumptively anterior to the middle of the third century ; 
and Dr. Northcote pertinently cites Dean Merivale’s theory that 
the primitive Church at Rome consisted mainly of Jews and 
Greeks, though, as Christian Jews would speak Greek, and Greek 
was the language of the civilized world at Rome, and even in 
Palestine, it does not necessarily follow from the frequency of 
Greek inscriptions that the Church “contained few genuine 
Romans.’ The mixture of characters of one language and words 
of another may be paralleled inthe Etruscan sepulchres, as well as 
on Pagan monuments elsewhere, and is attributable probably to | 
the ignorance of the engraver, who must also be held responsible 
for corrupt spelling, so common in all epigraphy, whether Roman, 
Spanish, or Cambro-British. As the author suggests, the spelling 
partook at Rome of a phonetic character, and foreshadowed some- 
what the formation of modern Italian. The disuse of the final 
consonant, e.g. septe, nove, dece, and the prefix of a vowel to help | 
the pronunciation of s before a consonant, as éspirttus for spiritus, | 
are cited as instances. Here, too, and frequently throughout | 
his volume, the author dwells on the problem of the presence of | 


the letters D.M., or D,M.S., of Pagan inscriptions, tg. Dis 
Manibus, or Dis Manibus sacrum, on Christian as also on 
heathen tombstones. It is explained that the letters, which nt | 
came into use under the earlier Cxsars, grew to be so mu 
the fashion as to be engraved beforehand on the engraver’s stock 
for sale. Hence their occurrence on a Jew’s gravestone at 
Rome, and not improbably on those of careless or ill-instructed 
Christians; but, even so, the proportion of instances of the 
on Christian inscriptions at Rome is not more than I in 375, 
whereas on Pagan epitaphs of the same period they are found 
in 95 cases out of 100. At Rome, as well as in other parts of the 
world to which Christianity had reached, the insertion of the 
sacred monogram of Christ between D. M. and S. seems indicative 
of an intentional qualification of the sense. The letters are not 
found on the oldest Christian inscriptions, but are mostly later than 
the middle of the third century. De Rossi believes them to stand 
for Digna or Dulei Memorie ; though, when coupled with the 
monogram, they obviously stand for Deo Maximo. The interpre- 
tation of the letters D. M. A. Sacrum XL. in the inscription (p.23) 
is, after every attempt, still insoluble, though it affords Dr. North- 
cote an opportunity of collecting the more or less wild guesses of 
would-be decipherers. In the remainder of this chapter he ad- 
duces curious instances of minute exactness in the measurement of 
life as recorded on these epitaphs,and describes the general arrange- 
ment of the inseriptions in this gallery and the walls of its open por- 
tico. Three columns contain the specially sacred inscriptions, being 
either public monuments of the Christian religion or inscriptions 
to individual martyrs; and these are all not earlier than the age of 
Constantine. The rest are of three classes—the first and last 
chronological and topographical, the intermediate class miscel- 
laneous. The earliest of the first class dates back to A.D. 71; the 
second, in Greek, to A.D. 238.: The third, with a mere name and 
date, is A.D. 273. An analysis of the earlier symbols on epitaphs 
shows the dove, with or without the olive branch, of very frequent 
oceurrence in the latter part of the fourth century, and the figure of 
the deceased uplifting his arms in prayer at thesame period. The 
“fish” and “ anchor ” occur only on an epitaph of A.D. 234; the 
monogram of Christ not before 331, with the addition in some in- 
stances of “ In signo” between two palm branches, or the letters 
A and @ (in A.D. 362-71), or of B. M., in one instance given in full 
“Bonz Memorie” (4.D. 343). As regards the phraseology of 
the inscriptions, it appears that all dates afford examples of the 
dead represented as asleep; in some, and those late instances, as in 
“an eternal home.” “In pace” came into vogue at the middle or 
latter end of the third century, and is found either alone or with 
the indicative form “ quiescit.” Extravagant laudation in epitaphs 
appears specially to characterize post-Constantinian inscriptions, 
Passing over further details of a visit to the Lateran we 
must glance at the third chapter, on the “ Chronology of the 
Inscriptions,” and still more briefly at the chapter which 
follows on Pagan Epitaphs. The former surprises the inex- 
perienced reader with the paucity of dated epitaphs in the 
first four centuries, which, as the Catacombs ceased to be used for 
burials in A.D. 410, are the limit of our present survey. For half 
a century before that date cemeteries above ground, over the 
Catacombs and around the basilicas, had begun to be made, so that 
both sources may be resorted to for a chronological survey, the 
result of which gives but thirty dated epitaphs to the age before 
Constantine, ten to his reign, seventy to the time of his sons, a 
dozen or so to the reign of Julian, and some three hundred to the 
interval between his death and the capture of Rome by Alaric. 
In these circumstances it is natural to look for the more ancient 
inscriptions among the much more numerous undated class; and 
a statement of Mommsen’s method of dealing with similar Pagan 
monuments, and of De Rossi's way of treating Christian undated 
inscriptions (pp. 39-40), furnishes the student with the means of 
approximating to the age of such memorials within half or a 
quarter of a century. Did any given monument belong to the ages 
of persecution or to the end of the fourth century? One test 
of the former would be purity and simplicity, others “ secret 
symbols,” the use of the Greek alphabet, pious exclamations, and 
certain special phrases ; whilst the mass of the latter would present 
dates of life, death, and burial, laudatory epithets and affected 
sentiment, in lieu of the earlier pious expressions, while emblems 
of the Church’s triumph would be found in place of the earlier 
symbols betokening a Church under persecution. As might be 
expected, the latter class prevails in the open-air cemeteries, and 
the study of De Rossi's 1,340 irscriptions subsequent to the 
conversion of Constantine will prove how few exceptions to the 
new style, as indicated above, are to be found in that elaborate 
collection. According to De Rossi, a crucial point of difference 
was the number of names—never three, and rarely two—after the 
third century, and the novel character of “ cognomina” in post- 
Constantine ages; and the same authority traces with probability 
various families, so to speak, of epigraphic monuments, geographically 
and chronologically limited ; as e.g. while the Christians of Capua 
inseribed over their dead the language of faith, “ Hic requiescit 
in somno pacis,” the Beneventines, in less distinctly Christian 
terminology, wrote “ Hic situs est.” Of the chapter on Pagan 
epitaphs we must be content to say that it contrasts the absence of 
expressions of future hope on Pagan tombstones with the Christian’s 
hope full of immortality. Some epigraphic Pagan formule 
dilate on the disappointments and toilsomeness of life, or affect 
a jaunty indifference to it. Dr. Northcote appears to run a 
needless tilt at Juvenal, however, at the close of his chapter, 
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when he adduces from the Vagan epitaphs praise of the domestic 
virtues of women, and a pleasing display of all the homely and 
natural affections; for these might not inconceivably have 
flourished in many Roman dwellings part passu with a depravity 
in others justifying to the full the great satirist’s hideous portrait 
of social life and manners. The two opposite extremes might 
perhaps be found to co-exist in some modern capitals. 

Hitherto we have dwelt on those chapters which discuss the 
number, character, and chronology of the epitaphs of the Cata- 
combs. In what remains we must say somewhat of Dr. North- 
cote’s deductions as to their teaching. And, first, as to their 
teaching “ about Death and the Dead.” Doubtless, the most ancient 
examples, however brief, breathe a confident assurance of the ad- 
mission of the faithful into eternal life, or in some cases ask peace, 


light, refreshment, and rest in God and Christ for the souls of the | 


departed. It is plain, too, that the later the date the less fervent 
dex Sogou are the Christian formule, because what had now 
become the religion of the majority was more languid, conventional, 
and perfunctory. But, to cite an obvious instance, the terms 
depositus, depositio, in the sense of consignment to the earth as a 
sacred deposit entrusted to God’s keeping until the resurrection 
—which were so common that they came to be signified by the 
abridged forms of D. and DP.—abundantly prove the pervading 
faith in the resurrection, whilst expressions occur on many inscrip- 
tions invoking or predicating “ peace,” “refreshment,” and “life 
with God,” as if in customary phraseology. But the language of 
Christian epigraphy, on Dr. Northcote’s showing, is curiously 
against the doctrine of an intermediate state between death 


’ and resurrection, and coincides rather with the view of Paulmus 
of Nola, representing a host of saints going forth to receive | 


the soul of St. Felix just departed from the body and con- 
ducting it directly and triumphantly to the throne of God. 
An epitaph quoted at p. 90 in support of this view, and agree- 
ing with the language of Prudentius, “in exsequiis defuncti,” 
breathes language that might be judged tantamount to the mention 
in the Roman Liturgies of “ Abraham’s bosom,” and other echoes 
of the doctrine of Purgatory; but we may quote from the deceased 
author of Jiistorie and Monumental Rome a statement which, 
coming from one whom a dispassionate study of the evidence 
of the Catacombs had led back to the Anglican communion, 
may be received with confidence as to both ‘* Prayers for the 


Dead” and belief in Purgatory. ‘Among 1,374 epigraphs,” he | 


writes, “ edited by De Rossi in vol. i. of his great compilation, 
we do not find one in which such prayer is distinctly uttered, or 
the belief in a state of purgatorial suffering is expressed. . . 
Where the customary formula ‘ in ’ is united to a verb, and 
that verb is not abridged, it is the indicative present, past, or 
future, not the optative, mood which is used in all the earlier 
examples—e.g. vixit, recessit, requiescit, dormit.” And he adds, 
what is patent to students of Christian epigraphy, that “ in many 
epitaphs the dead are declared to have passed immediately into the 
presence of the Deity and a state of bliss.” We do no more than 
justice to Dr. Northcote when we recognize his endeavour to 
set down fairly the testimony of the most ancient epitaphs in 
respect of prayers to the saints and the interchange of prayers 
betwixt the dead and the living. The justification of the latter is 
rather weak (see pp. 95-6), and we hardly see that Pope Damasus’s 
couplet in his inscription in honour of St. Agnes, in which he 
invokes that eminent mertyr’s prayers, though it may prove “ in- 
vocation of martyrs” to be an act of devotion not contined to the 
ignorant, need recommend the practice beyond the range of those 
who accept Papal infallibility. In the chapter on “ Dogmatic 
Allusions,” which the author fairly says are less to be 
expected in epigraphy than in other and less brief documents, 
it is stated that they amply contirm the belief in the three 
persons of the Trinity enunciated in our Creeds; and éné* 
alia we may remark on the scant mention of the “ Angels” in 
Christian epigraphy, in comparison with the far more frequent men- 
tion and invocation of the martyrs. On some tombstones the 


festivals of one or other of these are cited as a plea for the martyrs | 


intercession, because the death or burial-date was coincident. 

Other chapters furnish curious and doubtless generally trust- 
worthy evidence as to points of discipline and practice, and also as 
to the question of symbols used in epigraphy. The volume 
may be confidently commended to the perusal of inquiring readers, 
especially if studied in conjunction with Mr. C. J, Hemans’s 
Historic and Monumental Rome, or Dr. McCaul’s Chris/ian 
Epigraphy in the First Six Centuries, or, above all, De Rossi's 
great works, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
Vv. 

1PHE cleverest illustrators of books seem this year to have 

reserved their powers for the old familiar nursery legends. 
We have already spoken of Mr. Crane’s Baby's Bouquet, a work 
which collectors, if they are well advised, will keep carefully. The 
hands of children soon wear out the pages of their favourite works, 
and in a few years the Baby's Bouquet will be very rare. The 
delicate ingenuity of the design, the pretty rubrics, will be thought 
highly of by amateurs still unborn; and the same prophecy may 
be made about Mr. Caldecott’s John Gilpin and House that Jack 
Built (Routledge and Sons). Mr. Caldecott has a larger humour 


than Mr. Crane ; he looks more at what is real ; ho revives a fing 
old English world of rosy-cheeked men and maids. His.rival 
prefers the quaint and slim French figures of the years just before 
the Revolution, who move modishly in the fashionable minuet. 
Nothing can be more essentially Georgian than the British 
yeoman who, in Mr. Caldecott’s frontispiece, is pointing to the no 
less Georgian house that Jack built. Pray observe the excitement 
of the youngest child, who is toddling into this mansion as 
mythical as the house of Atreus, but full of more agreeable 
traditions. The inquisitive air of the rat, who has half crept out 
of his hole, and has just spied the malt, is worthy of an intelligent 
Radical who has spotted a discrepancy in a Blue-book. The 
stealthy approach of the cat is a masterly design; but the dog, 
with his eye on the cat (p. 12), is, if possible, a more diverting 
study. The careless and complacent air of the dog himself, when 
the cow with the crumpled horn is almost on him, is a warning 
to all self-satisfied victors. Itis just in this way that a colossal 
blunder steals on a Ministry which has just revelled in a vast 
majority. How the milkmaid who was all forlorn yielded to the 
gay advances of the man all tattered and torn may be learned 
from some very lively drawings. No one could lave resisted a 
Wooer so jolly and so assured of victory. John Gilpin pleases us 
scarcely so much; but the poem recalls the fact that a hundred 
| years ago tradesmen prospered on short allowance of holidays :— 
‘Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday bave seen. 


| The most interesting of the drawings represents Gilpin’s flight 


| through a village, with geese, dogs, children, and pretty milkmaids 
flying from before his face. 

With the pictures in Mr. Crane’s Musical Cinderella (George 
Routledge and Sons) we are already, we think, familiar. This 
favourite story may now be put on the domestic stage as an opera. 

Mr. Longtellow’s Poems are published in eleven little volumes 
| in an ornamental case (G. Routledge and Sons). The type is 

clear, but the dissatisfied heart of man’ craves for a wider margin. 
The Kary Land of Science (Arabella Buckley. Edward Stan- 
ford) is so interesting that, having once opened it, we do not know 
how to leave off reading. The entire and absolute neglect of science 
throngh the greater part of life may be recommended, as much as 
the study of whist. Just as things at large begin to pall, poetry 
to bore, and novels to weary the aged, science becomes diverting. 
The Luiry Land of Science, however, will interest children as much 
as centenarians, and we leave it with a sense of possessing vast and 
almost unholy knowledge about glaciers, the sun, the sea, and other 
matters previously taken, as it were, for granted as ultimate facts. 
Picturesque Europe (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin).—The latest 
volume of /%cturesque Europe appears even better than the one 
| which we noticed a week or two ago, The mere delight of the 
type and paper to eyes wearied with much reading of Christmas 
_ books is great, and the whole get-up of the book is as good as it 
| can possibly be. By means of its pages one may visit or revisit 
| for a brief space all kinds of attractive scenes, and forget for a 
| little while what was called by a Frenchman, not the climate, but 
| the misiortune, of England in winter. Among many admirable 
| illustrations we may point specially to the excellent one of 
| Pont-en-Royans at p. 17, and to that of the road to Anacapri 
| at p. 70. 
| Litile Wideawake Pictures (Mrs, Sale Barker. Routledge and 
| Sons) are very brilliant pictures indeed, very vigorous, very 
apt to excite the curiosity of infants, and to suggest fairy tales to 
, governesses and mothers, No book could be a better present for 
| amateurs of three or four years of age, unless indeed Chimes (same 
| publishers) is preferred. 
| Bible Liographies (Rev. W. E. Littlewood. Mareus Ward and 
| Co.) are simply and clearly told, and not disagreeably illustrated, 
| in the German style. A more impressive picture of the fall of the 
| towers of Jericho—great thiek towers tumbling helplessly about— 
| has se.dom been designed. There is great realism in the picture 
of Absalom caught in the thicket. 
| ‘Lhe Christmas Number of the Graphieis so good that we really 
_ do not know which of its excellences is most admirable. It con- 
| tains a perlect gallery of coloured, and pleasantly coloured, prints. 
| * Grandmother's Elopement” and “The Tug of War” are per- 
| haps, on the whole, the most successful, but the illustration of 
| Mr. Dutton Cook's tale is also extremely clever. Several of the 
| pictures well deserve to be framed. It would be a pity if so much 
skill and taste were to share the fate of old periodicals, 
| Zhe Mysterious Rubies, and other Stories (Alice Neate. 
| Remington).—This is a most ladylike book. ‘The heroines are all 
, exquisitely beautiful in their different ways, with “ orbs” of 
| “azure,” brown or grey, and are “robed” in garments of wonderful 
) kinds, which are described at great length. Their conversation is 
| also in keeping with their personal appearance, for they always 
| say “ ‘tis’ and “nay.” The first of these elegant creatures to 
| whom we are introduced is Mara Heath or, more properly, Ruby 
| lEstrange. The fact of her existence has been suppressed by a 
wicked unele, who handed her over, together with a set of rubies, 
| to her mother’s sister, while he enjoyed Mara’s property. Twenty 
| years later she is discovered by aid of the rubies, and after some 
wholly unnecessary complications, marries the family baronet. 
The other stories are much of the same calibre. They each con- 
tain a perfect galaxy of beauty, and there is much marrying and 
giving in marriage. 


Filthy Lucre; or, a Story without a Crime (The Christmas 
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Number of the “Gentleman’s Annual,” by Albany de Fonblanque).— know themselves in the new guise under which they are set forth 


If there is no crime in Mr. Fonblanques story, there is a great deal — 


of meanness, though of a very amusing description. The hero, 
James Prubyn, is represented as the slave of a wharf, which had 
long been the property of his family. He detests the wharf, but 
does not like to get rid of it. Still, as the author remarks, “ he had 
that choice tower of Parliamentary oratory ‘three courses’ open 
to him. 1st. To endure what went on at the wharf, if it could not 
be cured; 2nd. If it could be cured, to cure it; 3rd. If 
it could be neither cured nor endured, to cut the whole concern.” 
As he can make up his mind to do none of these things, he 
engages 2 manager, Captain Tarrant, a retired naval officer, in 
whose daughter Mary Probyn takes an interest. This clever girl, 
whom poverty has forced into an appreciation of riches, is very 
well drawn. Her hard self-reliance causes her ruin, She refuses to 
listen to the warnings of her friend Lady Kingelerq, whose own 
happiness has been nearly wrecked by a certain handsome Charlie 
Willis, but allows herself to fall in love with that scamp, and to 
be deceived by his promises of reform. We will not disclose the 
dénoucment, which is cleverly managed. 

Draving-Room Amusements (Professor Hoffmann. Routledge). 
It seems a pity that Professor Hotfmann should have taken so 
much trouble to explain games which have been familiar to most 
people from their earliest years, unless indeed they never played 
games at all, and then the task would probably have but little 
interest for them. Why “Stage Coach ” should ever have been cou- 
sidered an amusement has been a mystery to most intelligent 
minds ; and Professor Hoffmann says nothing to enlighten us. His 
explanations of card games are clearly given; but he is not to be 
congratulated on the subjectshe suggests for Tableaux Vivants. 
We are at a loss to imagine why any human being should take so 
much trouble as the arranging of a tableau involves merely to re- 

roduce as naturally as possible “The Tar’s Farewell,’ “The 

chelor” or “ Faith,” as represented by a woman kneeling at a 
cross, Still, the book is large, and may be found useful by very 
unimaginative mothers who need amusements for their young 

ople. 
wt ii he Disappearance of Jeremiah Redworth (Routledge’s “ Christ- 
mas Annual.” Mrs. J. H. Riddell).—Whatever may be Mrs. 
Riddell’s defects as a story-teller, she certainly possesses the 
power of carrying her readers with her. The Disappearance of 
Jeremiah Redworth is a fair example of her talent. When we 
have finished the book, we begin to feel that the tale is, after all, 
very slight, and the catastrophe somewhat tame; but while 
reading the story no one will troubled with any such re- 
fiections. The people are real people, though forced a all kinds 
of agencies, including supernatural ones, to act in various ab- 
normal ways. It would be unfair to unravel the mystery which 
hung round the fortunes of Mr. Redworth, but the story of his 
adventures will be found a pleasant companion for a Christmas 
railway journey. 

The Mystery of Roaring Meg (B. L. Farjeon. Tinsley).— 

Novel-readers are now almost as well acquainted with California 
as with their own birthplaces. Since Mr. Bret Harte introduced 
us to the rougb life and rougher virtues of Roaring Camp every 
acre of this quarter of the globe seems to have been made the scene 
ofastory. In 7he Mystery of Roaring Meg Mr. Farjeon nowhere 
actually localizes his story, but California is trotting in his head. 
Mr. Farjeon lacks Mr. Bret Harte’s power to interest, and to give 
the delicate touches that made the fortunes of John Oakhurst so 
fascinating. Roaring Meg was a river and a woman, and, as far 
2s we can make out,a township. The identity of names must 
have proved rather confusing in the long run. The story of Meg’s 
adventures is interspersed with a kind of silly rhapsody about two 
wn lovers on a rock which in no way bears on the tale, The 
illustrations do not demand high praise. 
St. Nicholas (“ Scribner's Ilustrated Magazine.” Sampson Low 
and Co.)—It was in this magazine that Miss Alcott’s story of 
Under tie Lilacs, which we have already praised, was published. 
The periodical contains much good matter, and amongst the best 
papers is a sketch of boys’ life in Mexico, entitled “ Monte Monte- 
zuma.” The facts are borrowed from the picture-writing of the 
Mexicans, and the tale is illustrated with copies from their MSS. 
Besides the stories there are the usual number of anagrams, 
acrostics, and riddles, which are supposed to sharpen the wits 
and to give pleasure to the minds of children. 

Children’s Theatricals (Keith Angus. Routledge).—Mr. Angus’s 
book will doubtless be welcomed by all who are anxious to find 
plays suitable for their children to act. 

Incle Joe's Stories (Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P.)—Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen is not a successful writer of fairy tales. His imagi- 
nation is too lumbering, and his attempts to weave ancient fancy 
with modern fact only result ina hopeless jumble which is neither 
graceful nor amusing. In “Zac's Bride,” for instance, which 
opens fairly enough, the story is quite spoilt by the facetious 
names, the introduction of a dea ex machind in the shape of a 
fairy, and the very unpleasant plot. This consists in the scheme 
of the King to rid himself at a blow of his ennui and his deformed 
daughter Belinda by making her the prize of a pig-race. The 
rest of the story is occupied in relating how the elder princesses 
fell in love with the fortunate pig-rider, and of their efforts to 
gain him by blandishments. This is hardly a suitable subject for 
children to dwell on. 

The Seven Champions of Christendom (W. H. Kingston. Rout- 
ledge).—The Seven Champions of ancient story would hardly 


by Mr. Kingston. St. Patrick is made to say “Och!” and talk 
with a brogue, St. Denis has a squire called Le Crapeau, while 
St. George's attendant rejoices in the name of De Fistycutf, 
Altogether the Knights have a hail-fellow-well-met air about them 
to which we are quite unaccustomed in any of the old legends 
and we think most readers will agree with us in preferring our 
nursery version. 

The Finding of the Ice-Queen (Frank Barrett. Tinsley) is more 
fanciful than interesting. After many improbable adventures, the 
story ends up with a grand transformation scene, like a panto. 
mime. 

The Book of Epigrams (W. D. Davenport Adams. Routledge), 
Mr. Davenport Adams has compiled a very long book, but he 
has not contributed much to general literature. Nearly all the 
epigrams that are good in his book are familiar to every one, and 
the less known ones are, for the most part, very dull. 

No prettier child's book has appeared this Christmas than Miss 
Geraldine’s Butt’s Esther (Marcus Ward and Co.) The pictures 
are as dainty as old French paintings on china snuff-boxes. 

Life and Adventures in Japan (KE. Warren Clark. Nisbet and 
Co.) is by a writer who knows that picturesque country well, and 
can describe it in a simple and lucid style. We have seen no work 
on Japan more full of information. 

The book of all books for boys, and for many men, is the illus- 
trated edition of St. John’s Sketches of the Wild Sports and Natural 
History of the Highlands, just published by Mr. Murray. The 
whose hearts are with the grouse and deer and salmon, the wild- 
cat and the ptarmigan, will delight in the drawings which adorn 
Mr. St. John’s charming book. 

The White Lily of the Great Sahara (C. H. Eden. Marcus 
Ward and Co.) has adventures enough to make a boy almost in- 
different to a disappointing thaw which spoils the skating. 

There are adventures, too, in The Black Crusoe (rom the 
French of Alfred Séguin. Marcus Ward and Co.); but we can- 
not say that they greatly interest us. We have also received 
Six Months at the Cape (R.M. Ballantyne. James Nisbet and Co.) ; 
What an Old Myth may Teach (Leslie Keith. Marcus Ward 
and Co.), a book which Mr. O. von Glehn has illustrated with a 
good deal of poetical fancy; and Through Bible Lands (Philip 
Schaff, D.D. Nisbet and Co.), a popular account of travels in 


‘Egypt, the Desert of Sinai, and the Holy Land. 


Vanity Fair Album contains amusing caricatures, and still more 
amusing blunders. Mr. Forbes was never editor of the Scotsman; 
and, if Mr. Morley began to edit the Fortnightly Review at the age 
of twenty-one, and is now forty, his editorship must have begun 
its career in 1859, “ which is absurd,” as Euclid harshly puts it. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
I 


OURNAL dun Volontaire d'un An (Vallery-Radot. Biblio- 

théque d’Education et de Récréation. Hetzel et Cie.)— 
M. Vallery-Radot’s “Journal of a Volunteer,” which has re- 
ceived the honour of being crowned by the Academy, and is 
illustrated by M. P. Philippoteaux, is a work full of interest and 
amusement. The author was one of those young men who, being 
obliged to leave whatever profession they are following to serve in 
the army for a certain time, are fortunate in being able to reduce 
that time to a year by enlisting under the title of volunteer and 
paying fifteen hundred francs. In theory there may seem to be . 
something anomalous or illogical in this arrangement; but in 
practice it appears to work remarkably well. M. Vallery-Radot’s 
volume confirms all that we have heard from young Frenchmen 
who have gone through the same experience as to the excellent 
effect of the system in various directions. It was in its early 
days that the author served, and, when he and his brother volun- 
teers arrived at the camp of Avor, where they were to go through 
their apprenticeship to soldiering, all the regular soldiers turned 
out to look at them, saying to each other, “ Venez voir les quiize 
cents francs.” M. Vallery-Radot had left his place as secretary to 
M. Buloz, of the Revue des Deux Mondes, to turn volunteer, and 
he found himself placed, when he was taken to his quarters, 
between a sculptor and a young druggist. The sculptor soon 
sketched off a caricature of him, the druggist placed at his dis- 
posal all the contents of his little medicine-chest, and the three 
soon became excellent friends. The record of a general conversa- 
tion among all the tenants of the room gives a lively and pleasant 
picture of the good-fellowship which naturally sprang br between 
people of the most different belongings and tastes. The quinze 
cents francs were set to work, like anybody else, at scrubbing 
floors, scouring pots and pans, and so on; and at first 
their comrades who had been brought up to work of the kind 
watched them with the hope of getting some fun out of their 
expected disdain for such employment. But as soon as they 
saw that most of the volunteers really meant business they were 
anxious to help rather than to laugh at them. A young 
Breton seeing the author struggling with a large broom came 
up and took it from him saying, “ You are not used to this 
kind of work.” ‘“TIshall be soon.” “Give me the broom; you 
shall write a letter for me in exchange.” On another occasion 
when M. Vallery-Radot was told off to the “corvée de pain,” 
an old soldier came up to him to see if he would shirk the 
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' fatigue. Finding that he was not at all inclined to do so the 
_yeteran became confidential, and told him what he and his com- 
rades had thought when they first heard of the guinze cents francs, 
“Qur officers told us,” he said, “that we should have mixing 
with us as ordi private soldiers young men of good family 
and education, they advised us to bea little careful in our 
conversation. And when you came with r shiny hats and 
boots and seemed afraid to wet your feet in walking about the 
But we at of course you would get your orders j 
like the rest of us, and that of course you would all want rd rw 
substitutes. The old fellow who started this idea proposed that 
none of us should ever agree to do your work under twenty sous, 
and to this we all agreed. Next day we began to find out our 
mistake, and in a very short time saw that, except one or two, 
none of vou were shirkers. My comrades won't confess this to you 
yet, ‘parce que, vous voyez, ils ont le gosier sec et le nez long; 
mais au fond ils pensent comme moi, et ils trouvent que vous avez 
bien fait’ He thought you were dandies masquerading as 
soldiers for a year, but we see now that you really have your 
hearts in the work. You know,” said the old soldier as he left 
the volunteer, “if you ever want a helping hand——.” You'll 
give me one for less than twenty sous ?” replied the other. “ Let 
us hear no more of that,” was the answer; “I'll do anything for 
you just as I would for a pays.” All this and much more of the 
same kind is very pleasant, and most people will agree with the 
author that the good in the system outweighs the bad. There are 
many minor points in the general regimental discipline which are 
decidedly unattractive, and chief among them is the regulation 
as to duelling. Whatever may be thought of the value of an 
appeal to single combat on certain occasions, scarcely any one will 
approve the law which compels two men who have had the 
slightest quarrel in quarters to fight out their difference next 
morning, whether they have forgotten it or not, at the point of the 
sword. It is true that these meetings are generally harmless, but 
they may by an accident become much the reverse, and the author 
tells one very tragic story of two friends who, being compelled by 
this absurd rule to fight each other, tossed up to decide which of 
them should be wounded, and gravely arranged a fight ending 
with a battement, given by the winner of the toss, and followed by 
a thrust which should just scratch the other’s hand. Unfortunately 
in the excitement of crossing swords the other missed his cue, 
and by an injudicious so diverted his friend’s lunge that 
the point slipping on his blade pierced his chest and killed him. 
The captain of the author’s company, commenting on this 4 
observed that such occurrences were very deplorable, but the duel 
was not the less a necessary evil. “If they had not the whole- 
some fear of the cold steel before them,” he said, “the common 
soldiers would be constantly involved in disgraceful brawls with 
each other. Such accidents happen no doubt, and the officer who 
has enforced the duel cannot but feel them deeply. But I repeat 
the rule of the duel is an evil, but an unavoidable one.” The story 
of the fils de famille who was driven to desertion by the brutal 
utions of a vulgar sergeant is in its way even more tragic 
than this, but this again is a rare occurrence. M. Vallery-Radot’s 
book is excellent light reading, and has a deeper value for all 
friends of the French nation, in showing the hearty will with 
which Frenchmen of all classes have set to work to repair their 
misfortunes, 

“Le Charmeur de Serpents (Louis Rousselet. Hachette et 
Cie.)—This story, which is illustrated with sixty-eight designs 
drawn on wood by A. Marie, opens, as is fitting, with the intro- 
duction of the personage who gives its name to the book, a certain 
Mali, who travels about with a basket-full of serpents, which are 
upset during a struggle between him and an alligator. When he 
calls to them to come hack only one of them obeys, but that one is 
& magnificent cobra called Saprani, who once saved his life by 
fastening on a tiger which had sprung upon him. The promise of 
age adventure which these incidents give is fulfilled throughout 

e book. Mali, who lies in a wounded and fainting state on the 
road after his encounter with the alligator, is contemptuously 
by Nana Sahib and picked up and tended bya certain Hector 
Bourquien and his sister. Then comes the Nana’s treachery and 
the supposed murder of Hector’s father in a scene of violence, 
during which Hector’s sister disappears. Hector himself is saved 
by the grateful Mali, in whose company he afterwards goes 

ugh a wonderful series of perils and escapes, which lead in the 
end to general happiness. 

Un Capitaine Quinze Ans (Jules Verne, Bibliothéque 
dEducation et de Récréation. Hetzel).—A second time we find 
ourselyes compelled, with regret, to condemn M. Jules Verne for 
dealing in horrors. It is deplorable that so clever a writer should 
descend to so vulgar a device as this. But the purposes of recrea- 
tion are certainly as little served by stories of the terrible cruelties 
of savage monarchs as are those of education by assuming the 
spontaneous combustion of a living human body to be established 
as a possible fact. 

Un Dréle de Voyage (Texte et Dessins par Georges Fath. 
Bibliothéque d’Education et de Récréation. Hetzel et Cie.)—This 
book may advantageously be administered as an antidote to any 
boy who has become so excited by M. Jules Verne’s or similar 
hocks hare restless longing, ‘or aroving life. In the case 
of Charlot, who, in company with his cousin Mimile, set out to 


walk to America, this longing, Tedalged the wonderful stories of 


an American until it became a fixed 


schoolfellow, was indul 


ne fera jamais de corvées, ca.’ 


idea, for which the family doctor prescribed an excellent remedy. 
The adventures of Oharlot and Mimile were even more surprising 
than those of M. Jules Verne’s heroes. After various extraordinary 
escapes by flood and field, in which was included a desperate ioe 
rigan came, in the midst of a t upon 8 
hearing the Aeséeique da Sod,” Triba ‘deo Nes- 
Rouges. Quartier des Bétes Féroces.” Charlot’s enthu- 
siasm, which had been oozing’ out ever since he began his 
travels, entirely disappeared when he came to this realization 
' of his dreams ; but he had many more trials to endure before the 
general of the Francs-Coours army rescued him and his com- 
panions from the attacks of the Nez-Rouges, from whom they had 
taken refuge in a tree. This general, who advanced towards them 
on a gorgeous chariot, offered to do everything in his power to. 
further Charlot’s taste for travelling; but Charlot said that he 
would rather go back to home and to school, and a few minutes 
afterwards found himself in the arms of ‘his parents. How all 
= came about young readers may be left to find out for them- 
ves. 

Les Chasseurs de Chevelures Cs Reid. Edition se 
&l'usage de la Jeunesse par S, Blandy. Dessins par P. Philip- 

teaux. Bibliothéque d'Education et de Récréation. Hetzel et 

ie.)—In Les Chasseurs de Chevelures we recognize an old friend of 
our boyhood, adorned with spirited illustrations and specially 
adapted for the use of “the young person.” French schoolboys 

ill no doubt be as delighted as unnumbered English schoolboys 
have been with the stirring adventures of Haller, Saint-Vrain, and 
their companions, as related by Captain Mayne Reid. 

Vie de Polichinelle (Octave Feuillet. Petite Bibliothéque 
Blanche, Hetzel et Cie.)—We recognize a still older friend in M. 
Feuillet’s delightful “Life of Punchirello,” illustrated by M. 
Be We remember well the pleasure which the book gave us, 
many years ago, in an English translation, but now learn for the 
a ~ ert it is the work of no less a person than M. Octave 

euillet. 

Cent Récits Histoire Naturelle (Ch. Dilon. Hachette et 
Cie.)—This is a charming book, full of admirable illustrations ; 
and the desire to become acquainted with the letterpress may well 
serve as an incentive to the acquirement of French. : 

Le Tour du Monde. Nouveau Journal des Voyages (Publié sous 

la direetion de M. Edouard Charton et illustré par nos plus célébres 
artistes. Dix-neuvidme année. Hachette et Cie.)—No less de- 
lightful in its way is the big volume of the Tour du Monde, the 
-first chapter of which takes us to Peru and the last to the 
Gaboon. There is hardly a in the book without an illus- 
tration, and many of the drawings are excellent. Copious trans- 
lations are given from Mr. Stanley’s Across the Continent, 
and from Sir George Nares’s account of his Arctic voyage. 

Dans les Nuages. Impressions dune Chaise (Récit recueilli par 
Sarah Bernhardt. Illustré par Georges Clairin. tier).— 
Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, not content with having added ‘to her 
celebrity as the greatest of living actresses the reputation of 
having decided talent and skill as a sculptor and designer, has 
now, to borrow a phrase of our forefathers, “‘ commenced author.” 
The story of her ascent in a balloon with MM. Olairin and Louis 
Godard is supposed to be told by a chair, which had been long 
stationed near the great captive balloon, and which Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt insisted on carrying up with her when she made an un- 
trammelled excursion into the clouds. The chair’s experiences are 
made incidentally to serve the of laughing at various 
ridiculous stories circulated concerning the great actress. When 
the party are fairly started on their journey to the clouds, the 
recital becomes ap mee! picturesque and amusing. Their descent 
takes place in an o part of the country round Paris, and they 
are received when they reach earth again by a crowd of villagers 
and some rich landed proprietors of the district. One of these 
_— himself upon ye | each member of the party, and 

having received “ Dofia Sol” with due honours, proceeds to address 

M. Clairin as M. Godard. When the true M. Godard comes up 
the others introduce him under the name of M. Olairin. The 
proprietor misinterprets the name, and goes away under the im- 
pression that he has been introduced to M. Perrin, wondering at 
the great manager's youth. There is a great deal of cleverness in 
M. Olairin's illustrations to this amusing little book, but he has 
only succeeded in faintly suggesting the likeness of Mlle. Sarab 
Beynhardt. 


La Famille Martin. Histoire de Plusieurs Ours (M. Génin.. 
Illustrations par Langon. Bibliothéque d’Education et de Ré- 
création. Hetzel et Cie.)—It may be doubted whether any bear, 
except Mr. Horne’s famous Good-Natured Bear, has ever 80 
ars a disposition as the bear Martin and his family ; but such 

abta will not interfere with the interest of readers of his adven- 
tures, which are told with much pleasant humour. On one occa- 
sion, having been sold by a young girl to whom he was greatly 
attached because her future husband had no place in which to 
lodge him, he was taken round the country by a travelling show- 
man. At his début he displayed all his accomplishments of 
mimicry because the things he had to represent fell in with 
his unhappy mood. But when he was wanted to - 
form his great feat of dancing he entirely refused. 
on to another town, he was surprised by seeing the walle 
covered with huge pictures of a brown bear in deadly’conflict with 
@ man, and su that it must be a grizzly, with his skin art- 
fully dyed. When the hour of exhibition came, his master entered 
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his cage, and the band struck up a warlike strain of so inspiriting 
a nature that Martin could not help dancing, and danced till the 
whole audience was in fits of laughter. A private interview with 
his master afterwards convinced him that the pictures on the wall 
represented himself, and that he had been to assume a 
ferocity foreign to his nature. We are glad to find that the master 
respected his promise to treat Martin well, and did not carry his 
rebukes further than words. , 

Sahara et Sahel (Eugine Fromentin, Plon et Cie).—MM. 
Plon et Cie. issue a handsome volume by the late M. Fromentin, 
the well-known painter, containing his record of an “été dans le 
Sahara” and an “année dans le Sahel.” The illustrations are sup- 
— himself and by MM. Lérat Courtny and 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


'W foreigners of genius not actually resident in England have 


been.so thoroughly adopted by the English people as Felix 
Mendelssohn *, whose correspondence is probably more widely read 
and better appreciated here than in his own country. English 
literature has enriched by the practical naturalization thus 
accorded to one of the most lively, graceful, and unaffected masters 
of the epistolary style. This reputation, though hardly capable of 
receiving any considerable accession, will not suffer from the ac- 
ceptable publication for which we are indebted to Herr Sebastian 
Hensel, the value of which, however, consists less in its additions 
to the. body of Felix’s own letters than in its testimony to the 
accomplishments of one of the most remarkable families that have 
adorned modern society. Intellectually Felix was but little, if at 
all, above the general level of his family, including the branch 
founded by his uncle Joseph. What gave him especial distinction 
was his exceptional musical faculty, an endowment which has 
hardly in any other instance been found compatible with so uni- 
anh a culture and exquisite refinement as that which he shared 
with the rest of his kindred. Herr Hensel’s work, originally in- 
tended solely for family reading, consists mainly of short chapters 
on particular persons, or episodes in domestic history, illustrated 
by a rich collection of correspondence, for the most part hitherto 
anpublished. It introduces us to Felix’s sisters, Fanny, wife of the 
painter Hensel, and mother of the editor; Rebecca, wife of the 
mathematician Dirichlet; Hensel and Dirichlet themselves, both 
remarkable personages; and Klingemann, a young friend, whose 
letters, being written from this country, possess a in- 
terest for lish readers. It is natural that family letters 
should. be most frequently interchanged during periods of long 
separation, and hence the | gered part of the Mendels- 
correspondence consists of letters of travel, always spark- 


and genial, and by an intelligent apprecia-° 


rH of the countries visited by the travellers, The most remark- 
able are those written by Mendelssohn from England, and his 
sister Rebecca’s letters from Italy. Rebecca seems to have pos- 
sessed the more acute and masculine understanding of the two 
sisters, but Fanny Hensel appears the more interesting, at least as 
depicted by her son. Both present interesting examples of the 
Semitic type of intellét, polished to the highest degree, endowed 
with an almost infallible justness of perception, but equally exem- 
plifying that singular limitation of power which has always pre- 
vented Jews from achieving any great work of art or imagination, 
except in the domain of music or lyrical poetry. It is with them 
as with the French language; the consummate perfection and 
accurate adaptation up to a certain point render the incapacity 
for further p: the more conspicuous. These limitations have 
fortunately no Getrimental effect on .the charm of familiar letters 
so rich as these in the two great requisites of lively observation 
and affectionate feeling. e work is further enriched with 
memoirs of some of the older members of the house of Mendelssohn, 
especially the illustrious Moses, whose biography is fall of hardly 
credible examples of the odious and ridiculous oppressions to 
which Jews were in It is also 
elegant portraits, photo ed from. drawings ensel, of the 
of Mendelssohn's family, including his brothers- 
in-law and his wife. 
It is rather difficult to discover by what process of reasoning 
the occupation of the Danubian Principalities by the Austrian 
during the i can be to a 
orious in the annals o occupying Power. The step may 
besa fudicions, though it is not easy to see what particule 
benefit Austria derived from it; but the absence of risk and re- 
sistance implies a of military glory. Count 
: Wimptien f, however, seems to have persuaded himself that it was 
'_# fine thing for the Austrians to march into Bucharest, if only to 
ie persists in detailing a transaction essentially 
"political in the fo: curt, and unreadable style of a professedly 
_ military histori the book is probably published as an indirect 
\, uneans Of influencing public opinion in favour of the Bosnian’ oc- 
towers the end he the of 
__ Roumania, a disregard of the principal element in the question 
_, which seems to show that respect for the principle of nationalities 
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has not even yet been beaten into the members of Austrian 

military circles. Austria may still have a part to Py in the 

Danubian provinces ; but, if it is to be a profitable and honourable 

pert, it must be that of the protector, not of the destroyer, of 
umanian nationality. 

The historical and political essays of F. von Weech* make an 
agreeable volume, but are not either individually or collectively of 
very marked importance. The most elaborate and the most in- 
teresting to English readers is one on the political condition of 
France after the second restoration of Louis XVIIL, the materials 
of which are principally derived from the Despatches of the Duke 
of Wellington, Other papers, of some importance from the 
peculiar means of information d by the writer, relate to 
the affairs of Baden; the introduction of liberal principles of 
administration after the expulsion of the French, and the career of 
the Minister Karl Mathy, which exposed him to the charge of 
political apostasy, but was at all events eminently useful to his 
country. There are also brief memoirs of Rotteck, the historian, 
and the statesman and publicist Von Mohl. 

Herr Wilhelm Lausert was the Paris correspondent of an 
Austrian newspaper during the days of the Commune, and now 
publishes his kept at the period. It does not appear whether 
the exact form of the original has been preserved; we should 
fancy not, although the freshness of ocular observation is alwa 
recognizable. The writer seems as impartial as can be reasonably 
expected, and is careful to distinguish between the really high- 
minded though mistaken men, like Delescluze and Vermorel, 
whose error it was to confound the cause of the Commune with 
that of the Republic, and mere predatory adventurers like Rigault 
and Vermersch. His ultimate conclusion is that the Commune 
was useful to society as demonstrating two things—the utter in- 
ability of the lower orders to create anything, and the stability 
which the institution of private property has acquired in France 
prin. to the general distribution of property through all classes 

society. 

Thomas and Felix Platter { of Basel, father and son, left 
memoirs behind them which are not only entertaining in them- 
selves, but valuable as illustrations of popular manners and customs 
in the sixteenth century. They on been frequently edited 
more or less completely in a modernized dress, but now for 
the first time make their appearance, although with omissions 
and modifications in the quaint original spelling. The elder 
Platter was a printer at Basel, and subsequently rector of a high 
school there. The younger wasa physician, who received most of 
his medical education at Montpelier, which he describes very agree- 
ably. Returning to his native city, he married and settled, and 
his account of his iage is a pleasing idyl. Both memoirs are 
not only lively and interesting, but honourable to the writers and 
their country as characteristic examples of the best side of the 
national character. 

The Life of the Emperor Theodosius § is undoubtedly w 7 
of record, but may perhaps be thought to have been treated wi 
too elaborate a minuteness by Dr. Giildenpenning and Dr, Ifland, 
especially as their investigations do not tend to modify the ac- 
cepted judgment of history. Any one, however, in quest of reasons 
for pronouncing Theodosius an honest, brave, sagacious, and in the 
main just and clement sovereign, will find them fairly and some- 
what painfully set forth in this very learned and conscientious 
book. His reign is chiefly memorable on two accounts, as the 
epoch of the final disestablishment of Paganism and of the first pre- 
tensions of the Church to dominate the State. He was the first 
Christian sovereign accessible to spiritual terrors, the first Roman 
Emperor, perhaps, who absolutely renounced all idea of combining 
the imperial and pontifical dignities in his own person. His reign 
thus ushers in a new phase of history, and is characterized by 
change even more momentous than the official abolition of the 
ancient religion. The authors further remark that it testifies to 
the growing influence of a new force—general public opinion, re- 
presented then by the Church, as in these days by the — 
Their estimate of his general character is just and candid. They 
appreciate his sincere, though fruitless, efforts to counteract the 
general decay ; point out how his very failings qualified him to be 
the man of his times, and are at pains to expose the untrust- 
worthiness of his detractors Eunapius and Zosimus. 

Herr von Plaenckner || endeavours to throw a new light upon 
the opinions of Confucius, in effecting which he is compelled to 
differ from the accredited interpretations of his works. Instead of 
a sober secularist, the incarnation of prosaic good sense, Confucius 
with him ap in the character of a slightly mystical Theist, 
much more like the accepted representations of Lao Tse. The 
usual translation of the Tchong- Yong itself rests, he says, on the mis- 
understandnig of a metaphor ; it signifies, not the juste milieu, but 
“the unalterable substratum of the soul.” With such a discre- 


* Aus alter und neuer Zeit. Vortriige und Aufsiitze. Von F. yon 
Weech. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 


+ Unter der Pariser Commune. Kin Teptos. Von Wilhelm Lauser. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 


t Thomas und Feliz Platter. Zur Sit hichte: des XVI. Jahr- 
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Confucius. Tchony- Yong, der unwandelbare Seelengrund. Aus dem 
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at starting, no wonder that the divergency between Herr | hybrids; the second dealing with the evidences, historic and pre- ” 
yon Plaenckner and other Sinologues peaaane conddnanide indeed 4 hietetie, of man’s development; and the third with his capacity 
gs his work proceeds. The species of Chinese Plato he depicts is | for mental Fg aticn oe 
certainly more attractive to the Western imagination than the} | Herr 8. B. Byk’s* treatise on “ the Physiology of the Beautiful” 
jdmirable but homely sage of the conventional pattern; but it is | is a thoughtful essay, ae ae acute remarks; but we 
to be feared that the weight of traditional as well as of philo- | are somewhat surprised to find from the author’s preface that he 
logical authority is opel him, and that his views will not megt,| considers it to be grounded on a continuous observation of nature. - 
with acceptance in Europe until he is able to show that they are | Of euch observation we can discover few traces, the pith of the 
ined in China, or, at least, were entertained by Confucius’s | book being apparently rather derived from reflections upon the 
own successors or disciples. characteristics of various eras which pre-suppose a long course of 
The late Dr. Keim’s last contribution to the study of early } literary study. The writer defines taste as the ability to recog- 
Christianity * will be received with the respect due to the memory | nize the essential form of beautiful objects divested of the accident. 
of so industrious and single-minded a scholar, blended with the | of matter.. His remarks on the esthetic aspects of ugliness and 
twofold regret that it should have been his last labour, and that, this | evil are the most ingenious part of his work. unit 4 
baing so; he should not have been enabled to depart in more perfect | Paul Heyse’s latest novelettest display his usual gifts of 
charity with all men. His differences with other labourers in the | elegant diction and artistic completeness, although they are mostly 
same field of inquiry are many and serious, and are expressed in | variations upon favourite themes. The one which gives its title to 
the coarse, rude style too frequently characteristic of German con- | the collection is @ favourable example of his talent, for refined 
troversy.. Respecting the learning of the essays there can be no | comedy. ‘A student und to instruct.a young lady in meta- 
two opinions, nor respecting the facility with which the apparent! = finds himself receiving instruction in turn of per another 
cumbrous mass of erudition is handled in a clear and _ practic ind, and the dénouement is not to the advantage of philosophy. 
if perfectly unadorned style. The most elaborate of the essays | “ Two Captives,” on the other hand, is intensely tragical, and one 
relates to the narratives of the martyrdom of Polycarp, which Dr. | of Heyse’s most powerful performances. “ His Excellency’s 
Keim determines to be partly genuine and cian te fictitious. | Daughter” is also dismal, while “ Beppo the Stargazer” is one of 
Another. investigates the traces of 5 osephus to be found in Luke’s } the author's characteristically Eimer idyls of Italian life, 
Gospel and the Acts, and is directed to prove that Luke knew and The December number of the Rundschaw} has an interesting 
used Josephus's Antiquities, a book written about a.p. 94, | retrospect of the beginnings of Socialism in France, from the pen 
Another essay assails Dr. Keim’s favourite antipathy—the theory | of Karl Hillebrand. The writer distinguishes between three 
of the primitive origin of Mark’s Gospel, and its claim to a more | leading schools of French Socialism—the St. Simonian, essentially 
absolute authenticity than Matthew’s, In another, the origin of | aristocratic and hierarchical in its character, and unsuited to the 
monastic institutions in the West is discussed, and is shown to | masses; that of Fourier, sectarian, and incapable of propagation 
have been largely promoted by the prevalence of the Neo-platonic | beyond limited circles; and that of Louis Blanc, which, b 
hilosophy, which no doubt borrowed much of its teaching from | addressing itself to the industrial problem as it actually existed, 
India. ' became for a time a power in politics. It scarcely appears that 
‘Dr. Immer’s “ Theology of the New Testament” + is a work of | German Socialism can be affiliated upon any of these theories. 
great thoroughness, learning, and impartiality. After a brief in- | The anonymous narrator of the diplomatic mene | of the Orimean 
troduction discussing the Jewish groundwork of Christianity, the | war sketches the feeble and tortuous policy of Prussia during its. 
author examines the leading principles set forth in the teaching | early stages. Few sovereigns have played a more undignified part. 
of Christ himself, and then their expression in the various schools | than Frederick William IV. did during these transactions, but his. 
of Obristian discipleship. The exposition of the Pauline writings r tigein irresolution proved ultimately useful to his country. 
apn. elaborate. In critical questions the writer here ex- | The writer hints that the person who betrayed Bunsen’s con- 
hibits a conservative tendency, rejecting none of the Epistles except | fidential memorandum to the Russian Oourt is not unknown, 
that to the Ephesians and the pastoral letters. Indealing with the | though the time has not arrived for his name to be disclosed. 
Judaizing partyin the Church, the author distinguishes between this | Bret Harte contributes one of his characteristic stories of 
tendency in its yak stage and as modified and intensified by | American life, which seems to lose little in its German dress. 
the opposition of St. Paul, the Epistle of James and the Apocalypse In addition to the concluding portion of the valuable account 
ing regarded as documents characteristic of the latter period. In | of the Russian wine culture, and the sequel of the memoir of the un- 
the last place, the conciliatory writings of a later age are discussed, | fortunate Prince Golizyn, the Russian Review§ contains two — 
comprising the works of St. Luke and the Petrine epistles on | ofconsiderable importance. One is a review of the “ Etude Diplo- 
one side, and the Johannine writings on the other. Dr. Immer | matique sur la guerre de Crimée, par un ancien Diplomate” 


considers that neither the author nor the date of the latter can be | (Baron Jomini, according to report), recently i in two 
determined with any certainty. | volumes at St. Petersburg. This work appears to be of consequence 


The first part of the “ History of Israel ,” by J. Wellhausen, is | a8 a manifesto of Russian official feeling, and a contribution to the 
entirely devoted to an investigation of the origin and date of the | study of the question on the diplomatic side. The autlior is horrified 
historical and legislative portions of the Old Testament; the | at the ingratitude of Europe to its saviour, the Emperor Nicholas‘; 
narrative part being reserved for a second volume. The author | his tone towards the adversaries of Russia, however, appears to be 
belongs to the latest school of criticism, which refers the cere- | moderate and polite. The other is a sketeh of the R enians, or 
monial and other legislation of the Pentateuch—Deuteronomy ex- | Little Russians, who would seem to manifest the peculiarities of the 
cepted—to the period of Ezra and Nehemiah. He maintains that | Russian national character with more intensity than the Russians. 
these writings afford clear internal evidence of having been com- | themselves, probably from their being less mixed’ with Finnish and 
= of which in | Tartar blood. 
the reign of Josiah he regards as established.’ No occasion | « pj, Physiologie 
for their promulgation can be found the religious reforma- on. 
tionand revival under Ezra, when views and practices which had | + Das Ding an Sich und andere Novellen. Von Paul Heyse. Berlin = 
long been slowly maturing under the influence of the priesthood | Hertz, London: Williams & Norgate: ie: 
during the Captivity were invested with authoritative sanction. $ Deutsche Rundschau, Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg: v- 
These views are sét forth in a very temperate spirit, ‘and sup+{ Hft.3. Berlin: Paetel. London: ruber. o¢ 
ported by abundant, but not ostentatious, learning, § Die Russiche Revue. Bd. 7. Hft.10. St. Petersburg: Schimudroft. 

Mr. Morley’s essay on “ Compromise” § has supplied material | London: Tritbner. ae 
fora volume to Dr. L. Haller, who has tdanatited it, with addi- —— —— 
tions, notes indicative of dissent on many points, and an introduc- 
which @ considerable time from Mr. NOTICE. 

orley’s pages, if they haye the patience to peruse it, which may | We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
be doubtéd. © Although, Dr. Haller’s. exposition of his + and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ideas may, bé tedious, the thought at the basis of ‘his und i 
18 a just qne-—the danger of an o — = 
the equal mischief to ‘inquiry and to’ society’ of discouraging the 
former from ‘an ill-concealed -apprehenision that the foundations of UNITED STATES. 
the latter ‘may not bear scrutiny. The Annual, Subscription to the Satourpay Revtew, including. 
Dr. Steinach’s volume on the pevelopmentot the human species|| | postage to any part of the United States, is £1° 10s. 44.,0r 
contains little or no original research, but is a useful compendium $7 68 gold. and , be forwarded direct to the Publisher Mr. 
of the curtenit theories and mhost recent discoveries bearing on the | 
subject. It is distributed into three sections ; the first treating of | | ‘Jowxs, at the Office, 88 Southampton Street, Strand, or. 
mankind in general as the subject of development, including such ¢0 Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
topics as the influence of climate on physical and mental cha-| Lendon. International Money Orders ean be sent from “dis i 
n 


cial orthodoxy in Germany, and | — 


racteristics, the formation of mixed maces, and the fertility of | | ofice in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable jn ad 


* Aus dem Urchristenthum, . Geschichtliche, Unter: , Von, De... } 
+ Neutestamentliche' Theologie. Von Dr. A.Immer. Bern: Dalp. Londons]; ARIB, ia 
eschic sraels, Von J. Wellhausen, x.’ Berlin: Reimers! ‘Neu 
§ Ucberzeugungatrene, Autorisirte deutache Bearbeitung des Essay“On 
g: Compromise * yon John Morley. Mit Kinleitung und k publication Review takes place on Sa 
L. Haller, Hannover : Rumpier. of the: Review takes place on Soburday'~, 


Die Entwickluig des Menschengeschlechtes. Von Dr. A. Steinach,  Aflornings, in time for the early trains; and copies may be obtained 
Basel: Schwabs, London : Williams & Norgate. | in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY will OPEN on December 30, with an Exhibition og 
Drawings by the Old Masters, and Water-Colour Drawings by 
Artists of the British School. 


Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 
GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 


D°RES 


RATORIUM." “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 
SERPENT® each 33 <2 “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “ Christian Martyrs," &c., 
DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Suet, ‘Daily, Ten to Six. in 


UN IVERSITY sof LONDON.—The REGISTRARSHIP of 

ing become VACANT by the Resignation of Dr. 

DIDATES tr yon be are invited to send in their Applications not later than 

The 5 ith the whole conduct of the business iversity, under 

‘Cleric: 

fey te of pea annum, and will increase, by £25 

will expected to to tp enter upon his duties on June 1, 1879. 


THOMAS DOUSE, Clerk to the Senate. 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, W. 
PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY.— 


J - the Examination will commence at 4.30 P. 
Rcholaranipg wil! be of the value of £30 £30, and £30 each. are open to Boys 
who will be under Fou: eae tel 1879, and are tenable for Years. Under 
may 


ve be awarded after the four years’ 


“Bing th age of Examination Candee wil be in th Colla 
COLLEG E 


M ALVERN 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 27. 
GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—The Easter Term 

vig Exemination will be held at the College on 
ven Scholarships.—For particulars 


ary to Biect to Be 
COLLEGE. — LENT TERM will begin on 


StL LEONARDS-ON-SEA,—The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 
house stands on 
St. Leonards. 


commences Satu: 
Jai 


N ANAL DATS &e, 
“EASTMAN’S" R.N, ACADEMY, BURGOYNE HOUSE, SOUTHSEA. 
Principal (since 1960)—G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. 
Pestle carefully and pre Navy Civil Service 


1 
teen Pupils sent this year for 
15th, 16th, &c. places. 


ors 
2nd, 4 Sth, 7 Cadet 


Wooly OOL WICH and SANDHURST.—The Rev. Dr. HUGHES 
next Term on January 13. _ 
300. Castlebar Court, Ealing 


ve. Next Term begins January 
Dr. High the above. or at Bartlett & Co’s., 186 Fleet 


FPOLEESTONE.— —MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon, 


assisted by a Cam! M.A. and competent Teachers, prepares PUPILS for the 
Universities, Sandhurst. Woolwich, Civil Service, and all Compe tive * 
few Militia Subaiterns can be received after Christmas, who will be prepared for the Qualifying 
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GENTLEMAN, retired from the Indian Civil Service, is 
prepared $0 to receive in his house Two or Three YOUNG MEN, for instructi ea 
Cc for ihe In Compe as for Publie Lie, for for the Uni- 
vei ve Examinations. Terms. uineas annum. 
M., May's Advertising Offices, 159 ly. 


PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WOOL- 
of a Country Parish, receives 


WICH. SANDHURST.—The RECTOR 
SIX PRIVATE PUPILS. Comfortable Home, healthy, one hour from London. Terms 
£70 to £80.—Address, ALPHA, Messrs. Spon, Charing Cross. 

MILITARY COLLEGE and PUBLIC SCHOOLS,— 


SPECIAL PREPARATION for the above by H. WILSON, M.A., Cantab. Malvern 


PARE —Mlle. FERAY, Graduate of the Université de 
PUPILS. 


Paris,ex-répétitrice des cours E. Lévi-Alvares,takes afew FOUNG LADY 
with 1 Mile. F&ray, % Avenue de Villiers 


EDUCATION. -—RICHMOND HILL. —High-Class_ SCHOOL 


for LADIES. First-rate London Masters. Spacious House and good Garden. Refer- 
o~ to Parents of Pupils.—For Prospectus, address Lavy PRINCIPAL, Grafton House, Rich- 


mond. 
ACTOTUM or SECRETARY. —An ENGLISHMAN, 
t holding a responsible posi 


Aged Thirty-eight, of uni now 
seeks a RE- EN GAGEMENT — ay a sound, a knowledge of Legal and Co 
matters can be utilized. Advertiser is familiar with the Contnens and reat Britain; is a 
facile and experienced TRANSLATOR and CORRESPONDENT, in French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian, and an expert SHORTHAND- WEITER: he is ——- iy 
acquainted with the Management of Property and Financial Operations, and 
tent act as Homme d’ Affaires to a Gentleman. —Address, BETA, 377 Liverpool 

on, 


H YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Pigriginn Pe. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. my health resort for Invalids 


—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and win. Long establi .. Suites of 
pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


ATH.—ATTRACTIVE WINTER RESORT.—Two and a 
qu ete aoe from London, renowned for its HOT MINERAL WATERS and un- 
led BA in RHEUMATISM and GOUT. Literary, “oy and general 
Society. The Wem Park, Theatre. and Public Rooms constantly open. Educational 
shops and market. A Hunting the BEAUFORT and 
BERK EY Hunt fixtures being now easily accessible by rail.—For information apply to 
Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, Bath. 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY. 


J ENNER & KNEW STUB 
HERALDIC STATIONERS and ENGRAVERS, 

call attention ILLUMINATING RELIEF STAMPING ond 
SINKLD of work with the most moderate 

new mode 7 ones in colours (by machinery) without charge, in quantities of not a then 

two reams and 1,000 envelopes. To Clubs, public Companies, and large consumers gener 

an immense saving is thus effected. All ‘kinds of Stationery at the most moderate 

Cash discount 10 per cent. 

JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, S.W. 


RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONOGRAMS, ARMS, 
and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES artistically Illuminated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and 
Colours, in the first style. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, reduced to Is. per 100. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


DENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 
scribing several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e~ 
will be forwarded free on application to 
61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


Wittianm BURTON, 


Ss. 
39 OXFORD STREET, W 


"THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The Real 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced Thirty-five Years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to silver that can be plored as cons as such, 


Premises. Private entrance to Richmond 


either usefully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distingui 
ordinary quality wills wear twenty years. 
Fiddle or King’s 
Best Quality Strongly Plated. Old Silver. | or Thread. or Shell. 
£ 8. a, 
1 1 in. 
1 inl. 
Pair of Fish Carvers. . 18 6 1 6 1 6 
p Ladle ..... ell. 
8619 3 119 6 3 06 
An OAK CHEST to contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A 
tality of Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per doz. Dessert, 17s. Tes 
COFFEE SETS, silver- from £3 15s. to £21. Dish Covers, £9 to £24 


the se Solin. Corner 0s. to £18 188. the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s. 6d. to 
Biscuit Boxes, lis. to £5 10s. 4 to £10 10s. Teplating by the 
process, 


S. BURTON, GENERAL URNISHING 
Ry tu H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues con- 


HEAL & SON’S 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
18 THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 


HEAL & SON, 


BEDSTEAD. and BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUF ACTURESA, 
195, 196, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.—Catalogue post 


| 
(KOOPER'S HILL COLLEGE, INDIA CIVIL SERVIOE, ‘ 
ARMY EXAMINATIONS.—The Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, 
—= 
S An ELECTION to FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on } ay. | 
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PH@NIx FIRE OFFIOE 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
Hera Cash Prices: no on Charge for HIRE The Blok. to best, and 
priced ~ Teri, pont fee 8, 30, and 380 Tottenham 
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PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, Limited.— 
GOLD MEDAL again awarded to the Com in the PARIS EXHIBITIO IN of 1878. ~ 
og thei: ir GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE CANDLES and BEST COMPOSITE 

ATENT NIGHT LIGHTS for burn ass without the 
paper their CHILD’ NIGHT LIGHTS, and their PURE yCEHINE. 

ml OF the NICEST and MOST CAREFUL MANUFACTURE,” 

Says MR. ERASMUS WILSON, 
In the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” when speaking of 
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Which is Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 
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, and develop muscular power. Cutalozues post 
mee CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street. Portland Place, W. 


CROWE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS (Prepared 
from the Recipe of an Eminent Scotch Phys! ) perfectly 
Rheumatic Gout, ins in the Tumbago, and Go 

j post free, 1¢ stam b Ch Owe, 
Practical Chemist, 49 Princes Street, Leicester Square, London ail 
by Messrs. OAKES & Co., Merchants, Madras, 


MORE Cures of Throat and Chest Disorders (this week) by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC. WAFERS.—From Mr. MipeGLey, 100 Welli 
Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, December 2, 1878. “Asa preventative Throat 
‘Affections, and all Bronchial Disorders, they are invaluable.” 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 
CATALOGUE. New Edition, now ready, contains the 
Sama and Choice Books added to the Library during the Past and Present 


‘ontinen an ‘anon 
Edition); Captata ‘s Two Rides, and more than?’ ‘Three Thousand other lar 
Works in History, Bi . Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher 
Class of Fiction, at west current prices, and is es: agoetally to the attention of 
taries of Public Institutions, and other 


MOUDIES SELEOT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
IE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 


at MUD 
with the least p sible del by all subscribers to ER 
BARTON AHCADE, day, by Sub (one Minute Walk trom from the Exchange). 


Mudie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


Peet UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscri; iptions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the su veqguived. All 
ith the Nev tis post free. 
a Chia of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
pores 
HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 


THES SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS - 


ATURDAY REVIEW uired, for which éd. each will be given. vis. 
10, 74, 192, 689, 71, and 949 (clean copies)_—at the Office, 38 Southampton Surect, 


WHITAKER'S ALMANACK for, 1879.—The Best, the most 
of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newevendors aud at all allways, price neatly halt 


bound, 3s. 790 


| 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
| 
| 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. CHEAP BOOKS. — 
tr 
M 
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PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 


DEDUCTIVE and INDUOTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. 6d. Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Or, PSYOHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 
London, Lowenixe & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
ARYAN HOUSEHOLD, its Structure and Develop- 
ment; an Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence. By W. E. HEARN, 
LL.D. Dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of Melbourne. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


HEER’S GEOLOGY OF SWITZERLAND. 
eens 8yo. with a Geologically Coloured Map, 19 Full- Plates in 
and Chromoxylography, and about 372 Woodents in the Text, 16s. 
[THE PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND. By the 
Rev. Professor OswaLp Heer, of the University of Zurich. Edited by 


James Herwoop, M.A. F.R.S. 


“ Switzerland forms a magnificent temple of nature, in which we may follow in 
succession the past periods of the world’s history.”—Hesa, Vol. I. page 1. 
London, Loxemaxs & Co. 


BIBLIOTHE QU UNIVERSELLE 
SUISSE. 


Année. —1879, 
MEDAILLE D'OR A UNIVERSELLE DE 1878. 
Lx SIRLOTERSTE UNIVERSELLE entre dans sa 84¢ année, Au nombre des travaux 


qu’ell ainement, on peut les suivants 
M. RamBeErtT.—I. Un te be Arnold Escher 
inth. Scenes et pests ob 


M. nourrice en Toscane.— Carducci, 
eritique et philosophe italien. . Les de Conte 


M. J. ComBE.—Les bonnes gens du Croset._ Nouvelle. 
M. Louis LecER.—I. Jean Huss et les Hussites.—II. La renaissance littéraire des Slaves 
an 


M. Lovis E.—Les esprits du 

M. cercles en France.—II.° Les enfants cher 
tous les peuples.—III. Souvenirs d'une dame en Turqui 

JosePH No¥u.—Le tombeau de la chrétienne. Conte kabyle. 

L. HERMANN.—Le sens des couleurs. Etude physiologique. 

GOTTFRIED KELLER.—Plusieurs nouvelles suisses. 

Victor DAUBREE.—A travers le ll 

CHARLES VINCENS.—Un critique misanthro 

FRaNcors DuMUR. monuments de l'art en Suisse. 

ARMAND LELEUX.—Les tribulations d'un Nouvelle. 

UGUSTE GLARDO: ions américaines en Turquie. 

ALPHONSE RIvIER.—I. Les fs vee habitants de la Suisse._IT. Les Normands en 

Angleterre, d’aprés les recherches — 

PHILIPPE GODET.—Un potte huguen 

SACHER MASsOCH.—Scdnes de la vie des 5 uifs en Galicie. 

Ep. TALLICHRT.I. Les ~ > de fer les passages des Alpes.—IT. Les pro- 
et sociales. 

Cette liste est loin d’ — comple Tlest beaucoup de travaux que la Direction de la Revue 
préfére, pour diverses raison: annoncer d’avance, et elle ne le peut naturellement 
pour ceux a’ imprévus, et ce sont ces articles, sur des sujets actuels, 

ressent surtout. 


qui inté 
Des iques de Pests, 


Just published, in crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
SONNETS and STANZAS of PETRAROH, translated 
by C. B. Cartry, Translator of Dante’s Comedy, Homer’s Iliad, &c. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published in 8vo. price 6d. stitched, 


1. MEMORIAM ALFRED BOWEN EVANS, D.D., a Sermon 
delivered in the Church of St. Hanes Bans ay Nov. 17, 1878, by R. H. A. 


M.A. Vicar of St. Peter, — 


BRADLEY, 
Mary’s and Chaplain to H.M. Pee 
Rev. Dr. Evans 


Square, and sometime Curate of St. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


plete, crown 8vo. each volume 8. 6d. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS 38 for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
the Rev. W. LucAs COLLINS, M.A. 
This day is published. 
PINDAR. By the Rev. F. D. Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master 


Se Fellow of Calg. Forming the 


Twenty-eighth Volume, which 


The other Volumes contain : 


HOMER: THE ILIAD. By the Epitor. 
HOMER: THE ODYSSEY. By the 
EDITOR. 


HERODOTUS. By G. C. SWAYNE, M.A. 
CZSAR. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
VIRGIL. By the Eprror. 

HORACE. By THEopore Martry,C.B. 
ZESCHYLUS. By the Bishop of CoLomno. 
XENOPHON. By Sir ALEX. GRANT, Bart. 
CICERO. By the EpiTor. 

SOPHOCLES. By C. W. Couirns, M.A. 


A. CHURCH, M.A., and W. J. 


EURIPIDES. By W. BopHam Doxnez. 
JUVENAL. By E. WaLrorp, M.A. 
ARISTOPHANES, By the Epiror. 
HESIOD AND THEOGNIS. By the Rev. 

J. Davigs, M.A. 


PLAUTUS and TERENCE. By th: 
EpDITor. 


TACITUS. By BopHam 
LUCIAN. By the Eprror. 
PLATO. By C. W. Couiiss, M.A. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By Lord 
NEAVES. 


LIVY. By the Eprror. 
OVID. By the Rev. A. Courcn, M.A. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS. By the Rev,’ Jas. Davizs, 
MLA. 
By Rev. W. J. Brop- 
ARISTOTLE. By Sir ALEx. Grant, Bart. 
THUCYDIDES. By the Eprror. 
LUCRETIUS. By W. H. MaLLock, M.A. 


The above in fourteen, calf or vellum back, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


published, 16mo. cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 
ORYSTAL HEART and ITS LIGHTS and SHADOWS: 
a Little New-Year's Story for Children. By the Hon. Mrs. Henny CuzTWyND. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BIBLES 
NEW FACSIMILE SERIES. 


for TEACHERS. 


former Series of OXFORD BIBLES 
fied, and re: eminent Oxford 


rearranged by 
TEACHERS the allowing additions have been made :— 


Tabulated Lists of oe Tres Plants, Birds, and 


aud 


and Lakes with 


Testamen' 
aa A List of the Obsolete and 


their associ 


These ibis are also wi with Concordance, 


of the 


es of Palestine, with Products. habulated wae Moun- 
ations. summar e In tw th 

ogy of Bible Lands, The Ma of 

Ambiguous W: 


usic and Musical Instruments of 
ords in Scripture, with their 


pared expressly for resen 
Wiccorical, ‘and 


ating to Christ. 


Notes—Anal Chronological, eogra 
Harmony of ui Lists Lists of of Mirae and Prayers found in Scripeure. The 


y. Jewish 


nt of Paul's Missionary Journeys 


Scripture Proper Names ; and twelve 


. Tables Weekes. Measures, Time. and Money, &c. &c. Also anew Index to the 
aD Cotoured Maps. 


it 1 to this series are ted so as to correspond for hout. 
Bie Full List of Contents, se Prospectus which be went pst 


LIsT OF PRICES IN THE VARIOUS BINDINGS. 


s..d. 

39 

50 

6 

moroceo, circuit 

, With flap edges 6 
No.5. RUBY 16émo. 
(6) 4h x inches.) 

moroceo, circuit edges ........ 8 0 

10 0 

, 26 

17 6 


No. 3. NONPAREIL 8yo. 
43 X 1) inches.) 


‘| French moroceo....... 
cireuit 


edges 


76 
90 
moroceo, limp .. 
urkey morocco, circuit edges 
2 


| 


MINION Crown 6vo. 


very 


No.1. MINION small 4to. 19 Inches.) 


8. 
morocco, limp or stiff... 30 0 
a giving Specim 


OxrorD: PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY Press. 


ra Sold by all Booksellers. 


With an Appendix of Memoirs of the _ 
vans reprinted from the Guardian and other Papers. 


+) %g® The profits to be devoted to the “ Evans Fund.” 


et d’Angleterre sont 
chaque mois, saaaines le tablea: li i et social de 
LA BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE rait & Lausanne, au 
mois, par li 200 pages im compacte et cependant de 
Elle peut @tre mise en toute sceurité entre les mains de la jeunesse. 

PRIX DE L’ABONNEMENT 
(Les abonnements partent de janvier et de juillet): 
Union postale Europe, Etats-Unis 
GAmérique, ete Un an: fr. Six mois: 14 fr. 


Les ts oun espdces, en mandate de poste on en effets de commerce sur 
| Paris, sur Londres ou sur la Suisse. 


| ON S’ABONNE: 
de UNIVERSELLE, place de la Louve. 
Paris, tim rue de Germain, 13, 

et chez les principaux libraires de la Suisse et del étranger. 


TT’, J. & J. SMITH’S DIARIES, for 1879, are now ready, 
e and can be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Published —_. T. J. SmrtTu, Sox, & Co., 83 Queen Street, Cheapside, London. 
a handsome 4to. volume, with Map of the World, cloth, 10s. 


THE “STUDENTS" REMINDER and PUPILS’ HELP in 


PREPARING fora EXAMINATION. By THOMAS Private Tutor, 
Author of an “ English Grammar, pane 


English Grammar, including Hints on Writing The Ba. ee? Greek Grammar and 
from Dictation, &e. 


English Composition, Hints on Punctuation, Esp! 3 reson (the Dog and the Wolf) in 
analysed. 


E slish, Language for more Advanced her Grammar, Translation, and Verb, 
ao ts. mowing the particular Use x and Meaning 

Geography with b Map of of the World. of the Tenses. 

History o En arized. German Grammar and Literature. 

Arithmetic ( aan ant Advanced). Italian Grammar and Literature. 


London : STEVENS & HAYNES, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


MARTIN v MACKONOOHIE : J Jadgment of the Lord Chief 
Justice of Englan: 
Price Is. 


COOMBE v. EDWARDS: Judgment of the Right Hon. Lord 


Fyeene, in which the, Jroceetings of the Queen’s Bench Division in the Case of 


Price 2s. 
A LETTER to the Rt. Hon. LORD PENZANCE, on his 
Judgment in the Case of “COMBE v. EDWARDS.” By the Lonp CHIEF JUSTICE. 
London : VACHER & SONS, 29 Parliament Street, and 62 Millbank Street, Westminster. 


eap Edition, 3s. 


SPENCER'S Work on EDUCATION : Intellectual, 
oral, an 


WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 ) South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, pos' 
- ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE’ “y NEW WORK. 
THE RANGER’S LODGE, 
be: JAMES WEIR & KNIGHT, 283 Regent Street, W. 
Smali 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


(THESEUS; and other Poems and Translations. By Rev. 
T. Wappon Martyn. 
“Elegant and scholarly."—Graphic. “ Will be read with pleasure.”"— Public Opinion. 
London : Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 401, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


[HE JERUSALEM DELIVERED of TORQUATO TASSO. 


Translated in = , ae of the cone, by the Rev. CHARLES LESINGHAM SMITH, 
M.A.., late Rector of L Canfield, Esse: d formerly Fellow and Mathe: 
of Christ's College, Panes Pay Fourth Edition, carefully revised by the Author. 


London : SAML. HARRIS & Co.,5 Bishopsgate Street Withont. 
Now ready, 8vo. Is. 


AD DECADE of INFLATION and DEPRESSION: the 


Address of the President of the Statistical Soci vered. jovember 


London : E. STan FORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM; and Remarks on the Confession of Strauss. 
By LioyeL 8. BEALE. 
a the Same Author, ‘ 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
THE “MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 23. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. 66. 6d. 
J. & A, CHURCHILL. 


+ by post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 
| Nose and THROAT DISEASES, and their Local Treatment 


widow Medicated Sprays. By Gzoncz Moork, M.D. Also Enlarged Tonsile Curable 
ee Epps & Co., 170 Piecadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Sweet. 
Now ready, with 55 Lithographs, 8vo. 10s. 


+ 


at! DANgens to HEALTH: « Pictorial Guide to’ Domestic 


Defects. By T. Privain M.A., Surgeon to the General Infirmary 


a London : J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
Leeds : C. GOODALL, Cookridge Street. 
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Now ready, for JANUARY, 
MES. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. «~~ 


THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS : 


3, to A New Serial Story, Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
1-3, 2. Jenkins, By Johnny Ludlow. ~ The Cornwall and Devcon 
Coast. By Charles W. Wood. With Illustrations, 4. Dreamland. By Julia 
Kavan nD: A Tomb in 0 Foreign Land. By the Author of “‘ East Lynne.” 
6. New 


Monthly, 6d. 
“ The best and cheapest of our magazines.” —Standard, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, S.W. 


NEW MONTHLY GEOGRAPHICAL PERIODICAL. 
On January 1, 1879, will appear the First plencoe ad of a Monthly Peribdical, with Maps, 


Decors PROCEEDINGS of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
and MONTHLY RECORD of GEOGRAPHY. Edited by H. W. Bars, 


CONTENTS : 
OPENING ADDRESS. By Sir RuTHERFORD ALcock, K.C.B. 
FLY RIVER, NEW GUINEA. By.L.M.D’ALBERTIS. With Map. 
ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS OF 1878, By C. R. MARKBAM,C.B. With Map. 
. THE MOUNTAIN PASSES ON THE AFGHAN FRONTIER OF 
BRITISH INDIA. By C. R. Markuay,C.B. With Map. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
OBITUARY. 
REPORT OF THE EVENING MEETINGS. 
PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW MAPS. 
Price to New Members, 1s. 6d. 
EDWARD STANrORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W- . 


; CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
NEW ETCHINGS by CHARLES WALTNER. 
Published in L’ART. 
HLR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. (By special permission.) 
“A YEOMAN OF THE GUARD.” (After J. E. MILLais, R.A.) 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. BISHOFFSHEIM. (After J. E. MILuats, R.A.) 


Proofs before tere, drawt on vellum paper, be obtained’at the London 
Office of ew Bond Street, 


NEW PROTESTANT CHURCH, PARIS.—See THE 


BUILDER of this week for View—also View of the " Franenkirche, Nuremberg—Three 
Furniture Books—Plaster Works at Vaux—Titian's Sanctuary 


lem—Run through 
sale Wo 


pain—Only a Brewer !— Abuses in 
the Depression in T: &e. 4d.; by pos 
46 Catherine Street. And all N 


BOOSEY & CO.’S 
(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS in MUSIC, all heydeomely bound 


in cloth, gilt 
THE ILLUSTRATED SONGS OF SCOTLAND (190 Songs, with 12 full- 
page Illustrations), 7s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by W.DORRELL. 10s. 6d. 
CALLCOTT’S HANDEL ALBUM (100 Gems), 4s. 6d. 
THE HOUSEHOLD MUSIC BOOK (150 Songs and Pieces), Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS, each 7s. 6d. 


The Royal Song Books, 
THE SONGS OF ENGLAND. 4s. 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. ‘4s. 
THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 4s. 
va THE SONGS OF WALES. 4s. 


RUBINSTEIN’S 50 SONGS. 

RUBINSTEIN’S 18 VOCAL DUETS. 4s. 

BEETHOVEN'S 76 NGS. 4s. 

MENDELSSOHN’S 60 SONGS; 4s. 

SCHUMANN’S 75 SONGS. 4s. 

THE SONGS OF GERMANY. 4s. 
The above have German and lish words. 

SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 4s. 

HUMOROUS SONGS, 4s. 

CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 4s. 

All the 4s. volumes can be had in paper covers, each 2s. 6d. 
Boosky & Co., 29 Regent Street, London. 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


THE 
‘THE 
(THE 
(THE 
THE 

AOH OF THE ABOVE ALBUMS contaitis from 40 to 50 


rming the most lete ré lished. 
‘An have Enel English words in the original Price of 
paper covers, 5s. 


“ A more useful than these of Italian melodies cannot be conceived.” 


“ A capital idea admirably carried out.”"—Iilustrated Dramatic News, 
Boosey & Co., 


PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


CONTRALTO ALBUM. 


TENOR ALBUM. 


BARITONE ALBUN. 


day, elothi, 108, 6d. 
sous ‘VIOLIN SCHOOL... Edited b Hormes. 
with numerous and much additional Text by the 
violinists have fog opinion th that Mr. additions peve 80 


vio! its, professional and amateur. ted Dramatic 


Boosgy & CO,, 295 Regent Street. 
aperbly bound'fn cloth, gilt edges, 7s.'6d. * 


‘SONGS of SCOTLAND, 190 

Boossy & Co., 295 Regent Street. t 
"TABLES; of Logarithms of 
Decimal teal and other Tables, carried to Seven 

Edited by James F-E.1 


| DE_LA RUE & 


295 Regent Street. Y 


the standard work of ay 


A SUITABLE GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Seventh Edition now 
engraved on Wood, and 


A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM”; 


Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. 
By Mrs. BRASSEY. 


| 
1s b: the 


delightful cruise is the very romance of adven Is the vo of the 

old circumnavigators translated into the picturesquely lux the 

as 1 Tahiti snd Howall ; it 

where sun is etern shining on white 

and th of towers if 

graceful simpli of the style of edventares and the 
sim) mi wenture 

Eimirable illustrations are worthy of the letterpress’ Pall Halt Gazette. ‘ 

can but faintly indiente what the reader tay lok fr inthis unrivalled book.” 


Spectator. 
be dificult to imagine more det htful book than ‘ A Voyage,in the “ 
the ustrations, w! 


beam,""” 
charm of the narrative is heightened by the il which are Reel tne 
examples of wood engraving.” Morning 


8 Coloured Maps and 9 Full-; 


Charts, 9 Illustrations 


‘panorama of 
palm-trees, 


ntry seems delightful to the 3 voyagers, qualified 
al and no lem enabled that tor take the 


_ iece of descri is ily turned in well-chosen 


more or less of 


_ LONDON, LONGMANS & CO. 


PRIZE BOOKS. 


Each 6s. 


MR. SMILES’S SELF-HELP SERIES. 
1, SELF-HELP. 
2, CHARACTER. 
3. THRIFT. 
4. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
With 30 Iustrations, 10s, 64. 
THOMAS EDWARD, the SCOTCH —- 


With 50 Illustrations, 12s, 
ROBERT DICK, the GEOLOGIST and BOTANIST. 


JOHN MURBAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, _ 


SIR CHARLES LYELL. 


Third Edition, thoroughly revised, post 8vo. with 600 Illustrations, 9s. 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of.GEOLOGY,.. By 


Sir LYELL, Bart. 


“« The present edition has been revised and corrected throughout, reodiving 3 such 
additions and corrections as the results of more recent the ican chars to 
require. At the same time care has been taken not to alter the 
of the book.”—£ditor’s Preface. 


“ Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geolog ogical student what Sr iee Herschel did for 


the student of astronomy in his incomparable * Outlines.’ Young ers in natural science 
ped lon, short manual of geology at a reasonable ‘price, ich should contain 
leading facts and principles of the science. Now x w they have 


sata 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. A 


DE LA RUE & ©O’S INDELIBLE RED. LETTER 


DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and he 1879, in 
genes, may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also, the “ shaped 

gi in neat cases, extra gilt. Wholesale only of the | Publishers, a) 
THos. De LA RUE & Co., London 2 


“ HALF-CROWN ” DIARY for 

1879, containing a large amount of useful information, and abundant space for Memo- 

randa. Size, post 8vo. half bound cloth. Suitable for the Counti ama or Study. Of all 
Booksellers and Stationers, Wholesale only of the Pub! 
Tuos..DE La Rug & Co., London. lim} 


E LA RUE & CO”’S PLAYING CARDS, and “ DEXTER” 
PLAYING CARDS, with Rounded Corners and Patent Tndex-pi The New Patterns 
Wholesale only of the 
Thos, De La Rug’& Co., London. 


D* LA RUE'S OHRISTMAS CARDS, in great Variety, 


— from O: 1 Designs and Eilustrated by Original Verses. Of all 
statione of the 


Tuos. De La Rug & Co., London. 
Eleventh Edition, 8ve. cloth, extra gilt, 


The Laws and Principles of. | By Ot 


ink 
By 


CARTE, The Laws of, fdopted b 
Treatise on the Game, 2s. 6d. Ss AT Is. 
6d. LAWN TENNIS AND BADMINTON, Is. T GUID! 
WHIST (3) Guide; Laws; Leads. BEZIQUE. POLISH BEZIQUE. 
EUCHRE. SPOIL-FIVE. CRIBBAGE. CALABRASELLA! 
BANG. BACKGAMMON. CHESS. DRAUGHTS. Of all 
Tuos. De La Rug & Co., London. 


S “BASKERVILLE™” is perfeetion in writing-paper. 


| ROUND-CORNERED DUPLEX PLAYING 
CARDS, with Waterproof Enamel Faces, ensuring thorough facility in shuffing and 


CAMDEN MARKER, he best oF whist 


4 


the Club, wi 


SIXTY-SIX. GO- 


GjOODALL'S J APANESQUE’ MOURNING: STATIONERY, 

an elegant novelty, superseding the old-fashioned and inartistic black-bordered paper. 
GOODALL’'S CHRISTMAS and NEW on CARDS. 


| 
— 
4g 
SCHUBERT'S 60 SONGS. 4s. | 
| 
| 
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BOOKS FOR PRIZES 
AND PRESENTS. 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. By 


ARABELLA B. Buckiey, Authoress of “‘ A Short History of Natural Science,” 
“ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &. Crown 8vo. with 74 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

Contents: The Fairyland of Science ; how to enter it ; how to use it; how 
to enjoy it—Sunbeams and the Work they do—The Aérial Ocean in which we 
live—A Drop of Water on its Travels—The Two great Sculptors, Water and 
Ice—The Voices of Nature, and how we hear them—The Life of a Primrose— 
The of a Piece of Coal—Bees in the Hive—Bees and Flowers. 


rl 


FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED, 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 


GRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., 
-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. Post 


Director. 
8vo. with Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous Additional Ilus- 
trations of Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes, 15s. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and 


SOUTH AMERICA.—(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 
Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und ihre Vilker.” Edited and extended by 
H. W. Bares, F.R.G.S., Author of * The Naturalist on the Amazon.” With 
Ethnological Appendix ‘by A. H. Keang, B.A. Large post 8vo. with 13 Maps 
and 73 ns, cloth, 21s, 


THE HEROES of YOUNG AMERICA. By 


AscoTr R. Hope, Author of “A Peck of Troubles,” “ A Book about Boys,” 
~_ about Dominies,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 
, 6s. 


The First English Planter—John 
Early Settlers of New England — The 


ADVENTURES in the AIR; bein rg Memor- 


able Experiences of Great Aéronauts. From the on of M. De FonvVIELLE. 
Translated and Edited by &. Crown 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, including one of the Captive Balloons, cloth, 6s. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Dennis, Editor of English Sonnets: a Selection from 1547,” &c. 
vo. cloth, 73. 6d. 


Pope—Defoe--Prior—Steele—' 
— 


ohn Wesley— 


‘The Whartons—J: 
Lyrical Poetry—English Rural Poetry—The English 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING  INDUS- 


TRIES. Edited by G. Puitups Bevan, F.G.S., &c. A Series of Twelve 
Handy Volumes, each contaiuing three or more subjects, by Eminent Writers. 
Post 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d., or with the Two Supplementary Volumes on 
“ The Industria! Classes and Industrial Statistics,” 14 volumes in all, in a box, 
eloth extra, gilt lettered, £2 10s, 

A Prospectus of the Series, giving List of the Subjects and Names of the 
Writers, may be had on application. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS: 
A Series of Volumes Iustrative of Natural History and of the Vegetable World, 


Descriptive 
No. 1. LESSONS from the NATURAL HIS- 


TORY of ANIMALS. By Apam Wuire. Tenth Edition, with 
54 folio Coloured Plates, folio, 7s. 6d. 


No. 2. LESSONS from the VEGETABLE 


WORLD. By the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Fifth 
Edition, folio, with 31 Double-page Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


No. 3. LESSONS on the GEOGRAPHICAL 


DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS. Third Edition, folio, with 60 
folio Coluures Vustes, 7s, id. 


No. 4. PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGE- 


TABLE LIFE in ALL LANDS. Second Edition, folio, with 48 
folio Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


PICTORIAL LESSONS on FORM, 


COMPARISON, and NUMBER. Seventh Edition, folio, with 36 
folio Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


No. 5. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & 
NEW BOOKS. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: His LETTERS 


and MEMORIES of his LIFE, Edited by his Wire. Cabinet Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Steel Engraved Portraits and Vigne on Wood, 
cloth, 12s, ‘ow ready, 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT : Letters to 


Imlay. With a Prefatory Memoir by C. KeEGAN PauL. Crown 8vo. with 2 
Portraits in eau forte by Anne Lee Merritt, cloth, 6s. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLIand HIS TIMES. 


By Professor Vittart. Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated 
by Linpa 2 vols, square 8vo. 24s. 
“ The whole of wy work promises to be one of the 


to th history of the Renaissa Ital lated on the 
the Stlon by the hand'of Madame Villari, herself an English Author 


[HE CIVILIZATION of the PERIOD of 
the RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Jacos BURCKHARDT. A 
Translation by S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s, 

A whole of the —_ art of Dr. Burckhards' 8 work — with what may be called the 

Political for the F re to do more 


ti 

of the compost’ way in which the facts xe put before the reader 
rekhardt's work is, we think, more full and complete in itself, more in original 

thought than th the first. His account of the causes w vented the rise of a great Italian 

drama is very clear and satisfying.” —Saturday Review. 


(GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. By the 

Author of “ The Epic of Hades,” &c, Fep, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

THE EPIC of HADES. An Illustrated 
Edition, with 17 Full-page Designs in Photo-Mezzotint by George R. 
Chapman. 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 25s. 

A DREAMER’S SKETCH-BOOK. By 
Soputa Lypta Watters. Fep. 4to. with 21 Illustrations by Percival 
Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boort, and T. R. Pritchett. Engraved by 

_ J. D. Cooper, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

W ITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the 
Author of “Blue Roses,” “Vera,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
tops, 12s. 

(THE MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By Georcz 
Macpona.p, Autbor of “‘ Malcolm,” &. New and oak Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 63, 

Sr GEORGE and ST. MICHAEL. By 
GrorGE MAcpoNaLp, Author of “ Malcolm,” &c. New and Cheaper 

Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


“ The character of the great inventor is drawn with considerable skill, =e we may od gong it 
a as as achieving ag Lord Lytton attempted, but did not accomplish, in his‘ 


(C(ASTLE BLAIR : a Story of Youthful Lives. 


By —_ L. SHaw. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“Few writers of expressing such infectious merriment or such 
find in the scenes eg the death and Winnie's passionate grief; and few coul iow with 
so much tenderness and sy thy the working of a mind like that of Murtagh, as it is swayed 
by passion, —* wil deeds, but inevitably rights itself by the balancing power of a native 


(5 AUR: its Ruins and Inscriptions. By the 
late Jonn Henry RAvVENSHAW, B.C.S. Edited by his Wrpow. Super- 
royal 4to. with 44 Photographic Illustrations and 25 Facsimiles of Inscrip- 
tions, cloth, £3 13s, 6d. 


MANUAL of the GEOLOGY of IRELAND. 


G. Henry KInanay, M.R.1.A., &c., of Her Majesty’s Geological Survey. 
Square 8vo. with 8 Plates, 26 Woodeuts, and a Map of Ireland, Geologically 
Coloured, cloth, 15s. 


« Wester considered u its scientific < u its literary merits, the work must be 
nounced admirabi y done."—Land and Wa 


FYLOWERS and their UNBIDDEN GUESTS. 


By Dr. A. KERNER, Professor of Botany in the University of Innsbriick. 
Translation Edite’ by W. OGLE, M.D., and a Prefatory Letter by CHARLES 
Darwiy, F.R.S. Square 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 93. 


JXTNA: a History of the Mountain and its 
Eruptions. By G. F. RopWELL, F.R.A.S., F.G.S. Square 8vo. with Maps 
and Illustrations, cloth, 9s. 


“Mr. Rodwell's * Etna’ is a pleasantly-written and well illustrated volume, sufficiently 
technical to be useful to the scientific suet, yet for the most part sufficiently popular to be 
ntific,"” lemy. 


A HISTORY of the GROWTH of the 
By Professor R. H. TuHurston. Crown 8vo. with 


STEAM-ENGINE, 
numerous Illustrations, cloth, 6s, 6d, 
*,* Vol. XXIV. of the International Scientific Series. 


OUR RAILWAYS: Sketches, Historical and 


Descriptive. With Practical Information as to F, Rates, &c., auda 
Chapter on Railway Reform. By JoszEPH PARSLOE. _ Crown 8v0. cloth, 6s, 

“ The writer of this velo LT immense amount of and ink to 
hear open hie sublect. railway travellers will fail to se tare sted and i d by 


GOcIAL POLITICS. By Arvyocp. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

ConTENTS: The Business of Disestablishment—The Abuses of a Landed 
Gentry—Free Trade in Land—The Transfer of Land—Free Land—The 
Government of London—The City— Water Supply, London and Blsewhere— 
The Railways and the State—Temporary Employment in Casual Distress— 
Women’s Suffrage, &c. 

Social Politics’ isa book ; it contains much good 


unscien’ 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
SxconD Epition, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. price 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“* Royal Windsor the same 
a series of po) ine sketches of striking events whieh centre round Win Castle. Mr. 
makes e' uresque. 
these volumes equally pleasant reading.”’—. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & SLAGEEETS NEW NOVELS. 
PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By GEORGE 


MacDOnALD, LL.D., po of ‘* Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


“In Paul Faber’ Dr. MacDonald | his high reputation. The plot is ~ 
esting, the characters are life-like, and the incidents remarkably striking." —Court Journal. 


KELVERDALE. B 


Desart bare the im es 


A YOUNG MAN? § FANCY. By Mrs. 


Author of ‘‘ Viva,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ We hail with pleasure another novel from the pen of Mrs. Forrester.""—Court Journal. 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “ Only a Love Story,” “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An exceedingly interesting story. <A fascinating and clever novel."’—Post. 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsett. 


3 vols. (Next week. 


the Earl of Desart. 


NOW READY. 


HISTORY of AFGHANISTAN, from the 


Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the War of 1878. By Colonel G. B. 
MALLESON, C.8.I., Author of Historical Sketch of the “Native States of 
India,” “ History « of the Indian Mutiny,” &c. 8vo. 18s. 


WARREN HASTINGS: a Biography. By 


LIONEL JaMES TROTTER, Bengal H.P., Author of a “History of India,” 
“ Studies in Biography,” &c. Crown 8y0. 93. 


CATHOLIC ESCHATOLOGY and UNI- 


VERSALISM : an Essay on the Dectrine of Future Retribution. By the Rev. 
Henry NutcoMBE OXENHAM, Author of *‘ The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement,” Second Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 


' CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, cloth, £2 8s. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 


OR, GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
AGE. 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


LONDON: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


RUSSIA IN THE SAST. 


ar 


1 vol. imperial 8vo. with 66 Drawings and Map, 3ls. 6d. 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD: 


Being the Narrative of a Journey over the High 
Plateau of Tibet to the Russian Frontier 
and the Oxus Sources on Pamir. 


By Lieut.-Col. T. E. GORDON, C.S.I. 
Lately attached to the Special Mission to Kashgar under Sir Douglas Forsyth. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE NEW METAPHYSIC. 


}.—-THOUGHT. 


TIME and SPACE: a — Essay. By SHADWORTH 
H. Hopason. 8vo. cloth, lés. 


THE RY of PRACTICE: Ethical B 


THE PHILOSOPHY of “REFLECTION. By the Same. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., ROW. 


This day, post 8vo. 5s. 


!PHTHERIA : its Nature and Treatment. By 
Mecuqunam, 36.2. Lond. Senior Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat 


and Ches 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES.—Just published, to be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 


ESPIRATORY DISEASES (Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, &c. >. - ond their SPECIFIC CURE, by Dr. CHURCHILL's Methods, from the 


Dutch and other Sot 
KOoLCKMANS, 2 Langham Place, London, | 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
THE WILD SPORTS and NATURAL 


HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By CHartes Sr. JomN. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. with 70 Woodcuts, Illustrated A Whymper, A. C. 
Corbould, A. H. Collins, A. T. Elwes, and Harrison Weir, 15s, 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK (Baker of Thurso), 


Geologist and Botanist. By Samce. Smrgs, LL.D., the “ of @ 
Scotch Naturalist.” Crown 8vo. with Portrait and 50 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD (Shoemaker 


of Banff), Scotch Naturalist. By Samurec SmILes, LL.D., Author of “ Self- 
Help,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and 30 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. Their Private Life, Government, Arts, Manu- 

factures, Religion, &c. Derived from a comparison of the Paintings, 
tures, and Monuments still existing with the accounts of Ancient 

Authors. By Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. New Edition, a 

Additions by the late Author, revised and Edited by Samug. BrreH, 

3 vols. medium 8vo. with Coloured Plates and 500 Illustrations, £4 4s, 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, 


tive, and D tic ; its Makers and Marks. With ew Tables of 
the — Letters used in ‘England Scotland, and Ireland. WILFRED J. 
Cripps, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Medium 8vo. with 70 21s, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited with a 


Plain Practical Commentary for Families and General Readers. Third 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, 21s. 

Vol. 1. THE GOSPELS. By EpwarbD CHURTON, M.A., late Archdeacon 
of Cleveland and Rector of Crayke. 

Vol. Il. THE ACTS AND EPISTLES. By W. Basit Jonzs, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of St. David's. 


MY BOYHOOD: a Story-Book of Country 


Life and gy for Boys. By H.C. | Br C.E. Post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, by A. C. Corbould, 6s. 


FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES: 


being Country Walks, chiefly in Surrey and Sussex. By Louis J. JENNINGS. 
Post Svo. with 8 Illustrations from Sketches made on the spot by J. W. 
Whymper, and Photographs, 10s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 


Illustrated with Borders, Initial Letters, Woodcuts, and” Notes explaining the 
Order and History of the Offices. By Rev. Taomas JAMES, late 


— Canon of Peterborough. 8vo. cloth, 18s.; calf, 31s. 6d.; morocco, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S PUBLICATIONS. 
RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. By Major 


Wavte-MELVILLE. Sixth Edition, large crown 8vo. with Illustrations by 
Edgar Giberne, 12s. (This day. 


ROY’S WIFE. By G. J. Warrs-Marvnie. 


New and Cheaper Edition, oon 8vo. 6s. 


PILLARS of the EMPIRE. With an penal 


duction by T. H. 8. Escorr. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (This day. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF 
THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


By FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 


ON FOOT in SPAIN. By Major Camptoy, 


Author of “ On the Frontier.” Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


WITH the “UNSPEAKABLES”; or, Two 


= » Turkey. By L.R.C.S.L., Stafford House Surgeon. 


6d. ; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In a few days, 3 vols. 


BLACK BUT COMELY; 


Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 
By Major 


MRS. CARDIGAN. AnniE Toomas (Mrs 


Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. (This day. 


IN THIS WORLD. By Maser Cotts. 


(Next week. 


STRATHROWAN. By M. H. 3 vols. 
CECIL CROFTON’S REPENTANCE. By 


VERE GREY. 2 vols. 


NEAR the LAGUNAS; or, Scenes in the 


States of La Plata. By the Author of ** Ponce de Leon.” 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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FINE ART PRESENTS. 


THE VOLUME of THE ART JOURNAL | 


for 1878 is now ready, and contains Thirty-six fine Line Engravings 
on Steel,and more than Five Hundred on Wood, including several 
IMlustrations of Masterpieces of Art Work in the Paris Exhibition. 

Price 31s, 6d. ' 


NORWAY.—“ Gamle Norge :” Rambles and 
Scrambles inNorway. By Rosert TayLor Pritcuett. Imperial 8vo. 
ewith more than 120 fine Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


ART and ART INDUSTRY in JAPAN. 


By Sir Rurnerrorp Atcock, K.C.B., late H.B.M. Plenipotentiary at 
Yedo. Small 4to. with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 15s. 


[Just published. 


METAL WORK: a Series of more than 


1,200 of the best Examples which have attracted attention at the 
various International Exhibitions; with Treatises on the principal 
Industries which have produced them. Edited by G. W. Yapp, 
Assistant Commissioner, and Compiler of the Official Catalogues of the 
Great English International Exhibition. Imperial 4to. cloth gilt, 
price £2 5s. 


THE HISTORY of CERAMIC ART in 

_ GREAT BRITAIN, from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. By 
LLEWELLYN Jewitt, F.S.A. 2 vols. royal 8vo. with nearly 2,000 
Engravings, £2 12s. 6d. 


*,* “ The ‘ Ceramic Art of Great Britain,’ by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., is a 
work made possible only by a combination of learning and ability with abundant 
leisure. Late years have seen the production of several learned works on the 
general subject of Pottery and Porcelain, and of others which have exhausted the 
history of special English factories like those of Bristol and Etruria; but this is the 
only work devoted to the whole range of British Ceramics, and to that department 
exclusively. Almost absolute knowledge, a good sound judgment, and great 
liberality in the publishers’ part of the enterprise, have certainly been rewarded in 
the result of these two volumes.” —Times. 


VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26 IVY LANE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


‘The NEW DESIGNS m now be of oil and Fancy Dockers. 
The Trade only supplied by the 

CALENDAR OF THE pom age oe FOR 1879: a Pocket Calendar, with Four exquisite 
Coloured Plates. Price 6d. 


GARLAED OF THE wean: ay Calendar for 1879, in Chromo-Lithography, with Poetry 
an 1 Information. 

SHAKSPEREAN FOR 1879 : 
large type, with a pertinent quotation 


Moon's Changes, and other 


eure for every day tn, 


year, Times of 
Information. Printed i in Colours, 


DATE-BLOCK DAY UNTO DAY, on the same principle as the 
« Shaksperean Calendar » with a suitable Text of Scripture foreach day in the year. Price 1s. 
year 


NINTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


MARCUS WARD'S CONCISE DIARIES for the POCKET 


for 1879. The | han id best series in 
Printed in Blue and Gold, 


— WARD'S FLORAL DATE CARDS. A charm- 


Tyeive appropriate Designs, one for each month, printed in Blue and Brown, 
wit Balle Saws or ottocs for the Months. Per set, in cloth, Is. 6d. ; morocco or 
to stand upright on the table, from 2s. to 5s. 6d. 


A Series in Red and Black, is also ready, 1s. per set. 
MARCUS WARD'S CHRISTMAS WALL DECORA- 


TIONS.—To su’ a want long felt Mancus WARD & Co. have issued a set-of WALL 
TEXTS’ and GREETINGS. on a large scale, suitable for the decoration of Places of 
Worshipand for Home Use, Assemblies, &c., each 1s., 2s., and 4s, 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON, BELFAST, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. xii.—276, cloth, 6s. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY: 
A Memoir. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
This cannot fail to be one of the most engaging of biographical works. Mr. 
Motley’s great fame as an historian, and his high excellence as a scholar, a repre- 
sentative of America in Europe, and a citizen, are fitly described and commemorated 


by Dr. —— who was his intimate friend, and who is known wherever the Eng- 
lish language is read as one of the most delightful masters of English prose. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


GUINEA GIFT. BOOKS. 
vine 4to. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


‘SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 


17 fine Line Engravings on Steet, 


R.A. NEW by 


HOME LIFE in ENGLAND. 12 fine Line 


Engravings on Steel after Pictures by Eminent Artists. 


PICTURES by JOHN PHILLIP, R.A. 


9 fine Line Engravings on Steel. 


PICTURES by SIR A. W. CALLCOTT, R.A. 


11 fine Line Engravings on Steel. 


PICTURES by SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, 


P.R.A. 10 fine he 6 Engravings on Steel. 


PICTURES b 


R.A. 13 fine Line 


CLARKSON STANFIELD, 


igravings on Steel. 


PICTURES by ITALIAN MASTERS. 


16 fine Line Engravings on Steel. 


PICTURES by WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 


13 fine Line Engravings on Steel. 


PICTURES by WILLIAM MULREADY, 


R.A. 10 fine Line Engravings on Steel. 


THE WORKS of JOHN HENRY FOLEY, 


R.A. 15 fine Line Engravings on Steel. 


BRITISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS, from 


Samuel Scott to David Cox. Containing 16 fine Line Engravings on Steel 
and 16 Woodcuts, 


BRITISH PORTRAIT PAINTERS, from 


Sir Peter Lely to James Sant. 16 fine Line Engravings on Steel. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL of SCULPTURE. 


With a Preliminary Essay, and Notices of the Artists. With 20 fine Line 
Engravings on Steel and 50 Woodcuts. 


THE STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. 


By LLEWELLYXN JEWITT, F.S.A., and S.C. Hatt, F.S.A. First Series. Smal) 
4to,. with 210 Illustrations, 
DITTO, Second Series. By L. Jewrrt, F.S.A., and 8. C. Hatt, F.S.A, 


HALL’S (S.C.) The BOOK of the THAMES 


from its RISE to its FALL. New Edition, small 4to. with Wood Engravings. 


LIFE on the UPPER THAMES. By H.R. 


RoperTson. Small 4to. with 36 Full- Illustrations and 72 Wood 
Engravings. 


HALL’S (S.C.). A BOOK of MEMORIES of 


GREAT MEN and WOMEN of the AGE, from Personal Acquaintance. 
Small 4to. with numerous Illustrations, handsomely bound. 


TIMBS’ CURIOSITIES of LONDON. New 


and Enlarged Edition, imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


THE RIVER DEE: its Aspects and History. 


By J.S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Small 4to. with 93 Illustrations 
on Wood by Alfred Rimmer. 


| VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26 IVY LANE. PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Monthly Parts, each 2s, 6d.; Yearly Volumes, 31s, 6d, AMTSInHD 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL 


AND WOOD.. 


YRAV 


The increasing sale of THE ART JOURNAL affords the Publishers aaisines evidence shat. their ute te mat ‘tha, wishes 
and tastes of the patrons, students, and general lovers of Art have been duly appreciated. 


' Stimulated by this result, they have determined to use — endeavour to render the Volume for the year 1879 as beautiful and 


interesting as any of its predecessors. | 


Eagevngs bythe flowing and othr eminent and Foreign Att are being Gel on Stel, end wl appest in 


due course: 
E ARMITAGE, R.A. FRANK HOLL. _ D. MACLISE, R.A. 
J. D. CRITTENDEN. ALEX. JOHNSTON. MEISSONIER. 
DELOBBE. A. B. JOY. ; J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 
DESTREEZ. P. KORLE. ANTONIO PAOLETTI. 
FISK. SIR E. LANDSEER, R.A. R. T. PRITCHETT. 
FORTUNY. Cc. G. LAWSON. M. ROOKE. 
GEROME. B. W. LEADER. ARY SCHEFFER. 
HAMON. J. D. LINTON. CARL SCHLOESSER. 
J. E. HODGSON, A.R.A. SEYMOUR LUCAS. PAUL SEIGNAC. 
H. HOFMAN. MACLEAN, . D. W. WYNFIELD, 


The following and other similar Articles are in preparation: ‘ 


EGYPT of TO-DAY. Described by Epwarp 


Tuomas Rocers, H.M. Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, M. E. Rocrrs, 
‘Author of “Domestic Life in Palestine.” Illustrated by Drawings 
specially made for the purpose by Grorce L. Szrmour. 


BRITISH ARTISTS. Pictures by J. Mac- 


Whiter, KEELEY HALSWELLE, N. CHEVALIER, WILLIs, 
and others, will appear in continuation of this well-known Series on the 
Works of British Artists. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS: Engravings from 
Pictures of eminent American Artists, illustrative of the progress of 
Art in the United States. 


CHRISTIAN ART (in PAINTING and 
SCULPTURE) at the Paris Exhibition. 


THE DWELLINGS of GREAT AMERICANS, 


Described and Illustrated. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS in ART and ART 


MANUFACTURE to the Exhibition of 1878 critically examined. 


HOGARTH and LANDSEER, Compared and 


Contrasted. By W. Cosmo Monxnovse, Author of “ Landseer 
Studies.” With Illustrations. 


the BALLAD-MONGERS. By 


ART among oa. 
EWITT, Illustrated. 


LLEWELLYNN 


ART in the COTTAGE. By Epwin Goapsy. 
THEORY of a STATUE. By Percy Firz- 


GEBALD. 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL: Restored aia 


Unrestored. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Cuester. With Illus- 
fritions by Mr: Rome, 


FLORENTINE PICTURES. By J. Jackson 


JARVES. 


THE CATALOGUE of the PARIS EXHI- 


’ BITION, 1878 (Continuation). Containing Filustrations of the best 
Exhibits of the best Art Manufi acturers of various Nations. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


30 vols. each 31s. 6d. 


ALSO IN THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS: 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 
THE ROYAL GALLERY. 
THE TURNER GALLERY. 


6 vols. (1849 to 1854). 


7 vols. (1855 to 1861). 


4 vols. (1862 to 1865). 0:59 


THE “TURNER GALLERY” and SELECTED PICTUFES. 17 vols. (1862 to 1878). 


LONDON : 


VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 


26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CHRISTMAS ANNUALS FOR GIRLS, 


BOYS, AND THE LITTLE ONES. 


THE GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 


Post 8vo. 437 pp. with Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece and Title by Kate 
Greenaway, 6s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 
EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL. 


Edited by Miss ALICIA A. LEITH. 


With Original Contributions by the Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” the 
Hon, E. H. Knatchbuil-H ugessen, Mrs. Haweis, Sir David Weiderbara, 
J.B. Planché, Riddell, Christina 


“ This is a delightful book. First, there is a charming story, by Mrs. Molesworth, 
called ‘ Hermy.’ There is also a good ghost story by Mrs. Riddell, and an interesting 
description of Japanese children by Sir David Wedderburn, besides a sketch of John 
Bunyan, and other instructive papers. “It is very unusual to find a volume in which 
almost everything is so good.” —Saturday Review. 

“ The tales are charming, particularly ‘ Hermy,’ and the illustrations excellent. 
There are riddles, too, aud puzzle.—in fact, everything that girls like best.” 

Examiner, 

“ Prominent among the contributors is Mrs. J. H. Riddell, and her stories are 
fresh and admirable. There is also much instructive reading in the shape of recipes 
for cookery and geueral household hints.” — World. 

“ All will be satisfied—merry girls with the puzzles and stories, grave girls with 
the thoughtful contributions of Mrs. Haweis and Miss Rossetti, and busy girls with 
the chapters on cookery and needlework.”— Bradford Observer. 

“The contributions include tales, sketches, poetry, charades, travels, and the 
thousand-and-one little fancies that will be grateful to schoolgirls. The engravings 
are multitudinous, and serve to illustrate the volume most agreeably.” 

Liverpool Courier. 

“Contains an extensive collection of tales, charades, and other contributions 
calculated to interest the class for whom it is intended.”—Zdinburgh Courant. 


THE BOYS’ ANNUAL FOR 1879. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


Royal 8vo. with Illustrations and Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt edges, 6s 


ROUTLEDGE’S 
EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL FOR 1879. 


Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, F.R.G.S. 


“It would be difficult to find a more welcome and suitable present for boys.” 
Examiner. 

“ Anideal present for either good or naughty boys. Handsomely bound, well 
printed. Likely to cause the levy of Income-tax on many virtuous parents.” 

Vanity Fair. 

“A large and handsome volume, containing rome tales of adventure, specially 
written for the young by such experienced writers as Capt. Mayne’ Reid, W. W. 
Fenn, and Mounteney Jephson.” — Edinburgh Courier. 

“ The stories are all excelleut in tone, lively in description, and full of healthy 
interest ; while the illustrations are much above the average.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“ An excellent book for boys.”—Northern Whig. 

“ Needs no further recommendation than is involved in saying that this year’s 
volume is as good as any of its predscessors. Itisa book in which healthy-minded 
lads delight. It has tales, and puzzles, and poetry, and games—everything, in fact, 
calculated to amuse boys. The tales are of a higher order of merit than usual, 
while the volume is admirably illustrated.”—Scotsman. 


THE ANNUAL FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Small 4to. with 400 Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


LITTLE WIDEAWAKE FOR 1879: 
A Story Book for Good Children. 
By Mrs. SALE BARKER. 


“ No better picture-book for children could be imagined than that compiled by 
Mrs. Sale Barker. It is a sumptuous child’s scrap-book, with admirable letter- 
press. The cover is bright with gilding and colour, and the book is as attractive as 

skill and care can make it.”— Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“The pictures, stories, and poems, of which its contents are made up, are all 
excellent, and a good deal of instruction as well as of amusement may be gathered 
from its pages.”—City Press. 

“ Four hundred pictures would be in themselves enough to attract children tothe 
volume, but if they should fail or be weak in that respect, the beauty of the cover 
and the frontispiece would be irresistible.”’"—Scotsman. 

“Tt will be found invaluable by mothers with children under seven or eight years 
of age.” —Morning Advertiser. 

“ One of the handsomest and most attractive pictorial annuals of the year.” 

Bradford Ubserver, 


*,* A Sixteen-page CATALUGUE of ROUTLEDGE’S NEW CHRIST- 
MAS BOOKS will be sent, post free, on application to GEORGE 
ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


BICKERS & SON’S LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR’ CHRISTMAS 
AND THE NEW YEAR. 


_~ 


THE NEW ART GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 
Uniform with “ The Rhine,” ‘* Wey’s Rome,” ‘‘ Rousselet’s India.” 
SWITZERLAND: its Mountains and Valleys. Described by 


WoLpEMAR RADEN. ‘uper-royal 4to. with 418 Illustrations by Celebrateg 
Artists, Engraved by A. Closs, cloth elegant, 42s. ; morocco elegant, £4 4s, 


“ Lovers of Switzerland will welcome a book which does Jostien to the many charms of the 
ieee of Europe. If a prize were to be given for the most sumptuous Christmas book of 
e year, as far as it has gone, ‘Switzerland,’ —— by Woldemar Raden, would canyal 
the crown."'—Saturday Keview, December l4, 
“ One of the most handsome ‘and in all ware valuable books on our table is * Switzerland, iy 
Mountains and Val: mber 9, 
A handsomer Christmas book no desire." — Freeman's Journal, November 22, 1878, 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES: Travels in Central India, 
and in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. By Lovis Rovssguzr, 
Carefully Revised and Edited by Lieut.-Col. C. BUCKLE, and containing 316 
Illustrations and 6 Maps. New and Complete Edition, cloth elegant, 4%, ; 
morocco elegant, £4 4s, 


RHINE (The), from its Source to the Sea. Translated by 
BanrTLey, from the German of KARL STIELER. Super-royal 4to. with 420 
Illustrations by the most celebrated German Artists, cloth elegant, 42s, ; 
morocco elegant, £4 4s. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduction by W. W. 
een . _ with 346 Engravings, cloth elegant, 25s.; morocco elegant, 


ILLUSTRATED 7s, 6d. GIFT BOOKS. 
THE NEW VOLUME. 


COOK’S VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD; with an Accowt 
of his Life. By A. Kirp:s,D.D. Demy 8vo. Illustrated with Twelve Plates, 
reproduced in Permanent Woodburytype, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. td; 
calf extra, lis. 6d. 


“The reproduction in an elegant form of Captain Cook's famous‘ Narrative of Voyages 
Round the Worid’ is one of the happiest of seasonable ideas in the publishing world.” 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 3, 1878, 


GOLDSMITH (OLIVER), The LIFE and TIMES of. By 
JouN Forster. Fifth Edition, demy 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, cloth elegan:, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; calf extra, 10s. 6d. 


NELSON, The LIFE of. By Roserr Souruer. [Illustrated 
with I Plates by Westall and others, reproduced in Permanent Woodburs- 
type. Facsimiles of Nelson’s ee — Plan of Buttle of the Nie. 
Cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; calf extra, 1Us. 


LAMB.—TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By Cuartzs and 
Mary Lams. Printed at the Chiswick Press, on apniee paper. Illustrated 
with 12 Pl.tes from the “ Boydell Gallery,” reproduced in Permanent Woo- 


burytype. New Kdition, demy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; cif 
extra, 10s. 6d. 
THE BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. 


WittiamM Dopp, LL.D. Demy 8vo. elegantly printed on fine paper, Ilus- 
trated with 12 Plates, reproduced in a Woodburytype, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; calf extra, 10s. 6d, 


Ditto. The Pocxer Epirion.”—This exquisite little 
bijou is printed on very fine cream-coloured paper, in the best manner of the 
Elzevir Press, 3s. 
pocket-book), 58. 


6d.; bound in morocco, gilt edges, with tuck (like 


BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS (The) and SALZKAMMERGUT. 
Profusely Illustrated by G. Closs, W. Diez, and other celebrated German 
Artists. With an Account of the Habits and Manners of the Hunters, 
Poachers, and Peasantry of these Districts. By HerMAN ScHMID and KakL 

Imp. 4to. cloth gilt, 25s.. reduced to 7s. 6d, net. 


DRESDEN GALLERY (The): Fifty Exemples of the Old 
Reproduced in Permanent With Letterpress. 
4to. cloth gilt, 42s. ; morocco extra, £ 


EXAMPLES of MODERN BRITISH ART: Forty Master- 
pieces of the English Schoul, from Hogarth to the Present — With Bio- 
graphical Sketches. Imperial 4to. cloth gilt, 42s. 


THE ADVENTURES of MISS BROWN, MISS — 
and MISS ROBINSON, at Biarritz and in the Pyrenees. Third Edition, 
Imperial 4to. boards, 10s. 6d, 


TROLLOPSS (T. A) SKETCHES from FRENCH HISTORY. 
wn 8vo. cloth 7s. 6d (Yow ready. 

yr nto At Chantilly 200 Years ago—A Heroine and a Mock Hero in 

the Days of the Fronde—An Episode of Convent Life at St. Cyr—Urbap 

Grandier, a French Record of the Seventeenth Century—Louis XIV. as 

Matchmaker—La Fontaine—The Jackdaw that turned out a Swan—The 
Critical Case of Major Oneby—The True Story of the Chevalier de la Barre. 


COWDEN CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE to SHAKESPEARE. 


Being a Verbal Index to all the pa-sages in the Dramatic Works of the Poet. 
New and Revised Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


. DARWIN’S THEORY EXAMINED. Crown 8vo. cloth 2s. 60. 


[Just published. 
Complete Lists and Illustrated Prospectuses may be had en application. 


BICKERS & SON, 1 LEICESTER SQUARE. 806 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAU- 
LAY. By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 36s, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, fep. 4to. 21s. 
WITH JVRY AND THE ARMADA, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


SPEECHES CORRECTED by HIMSELF :— 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and 


SPEECHES :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, in One Volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCES- 


SION of JAMES the SECOND :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 163. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the Edinburgh Review :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vels. crown $vo. 88. 

CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS, reprinted separately :— 


Addison and Walpole, 1s, Warren Hastings, Is, 
Frederick the Great, 1s. Pitt and Chatham, Is, 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 1s. Ranke and Gladstone, Is. 


Hallam's Constitutional History, Milton and Machiavelli, 6d. 
16mo, Is. fep. 8vo. 6d. Lord Bacon, 1s. Lord Clive, 1s. 


Lord Byron and the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 1s. 


LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by H. Courrnore Bowen, M.A. Fcp. 
8yvo. with Map, price 2s. 6d. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited by 


his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN, Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. price £5 5s, 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON. 
By her Niece, GERARDINE MACPHERSON. With Portrait, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


“We commend thie interesting biography most earnestly to our readers, in full 
confidence that they will derive large satisfaction from its perusal, and that it will 
leave many a useful lesson in their minds and hearts for years to come,” 

LITERARY WORLD. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas BUCKLE, 
Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Coins, Maps, &c. 


Lrprary EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE Eprrion, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 


STuDENT’s Eprrion, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 93, 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL.  Trans- 


lated from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 633. 


The HISTORY of ROME. By Inve. 


Vors. I. tolll. 8vo. price 45s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS underthe EMPIRE. 


By Dean MERIVALE, D.D. 8 vols. post 8vo. 483. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from 


B.C, 753—a.D. 476. By Dean MERIVALB, D.D. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. BoswortH SMITH, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 10s, 6d, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Conclusion 


of the Great War in 1815. By SPENCER WALPOLE. Vo1s.I.&II. 8vo. 
price 36s. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Crartes J. Appey, Rector of Checkendon ; 


and JoHN H, Ovgextoy, Vicar of Legbourne. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. FROUDE, 
M.A. 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £8 183, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. — 


By J. A. Froupg, M.A. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 18s. 


HISTOR YofENGLANDinthe EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. & II. 1700-1760, 2 vols. 
8vo. price 36s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Senate ae By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. 2 vols. crowp 
vO. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W.E.H. Lecky, 
M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. By Sir THomas Erskine 
May, K.C.B. D.C.L, Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown ayo. 18s. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE; a History. _ By 


Sir THomAsS ERSKINE May, K.C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By. 


the Rev. G. R. Giuic, M.A. Latest Edition, revised, with Additions, Por- | 
trait, cloth extra, gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 


The LIFE and REIGN of RICHARD III. 


including the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By James GairnpNER. P.i- 
trait aud Map. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


London. LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S LIST. 


LOTTERIES.—See Article “ABOUT 


in’ ‘the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


On December 23, No. CCXXIX., 1s. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


With Illustratjons by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksce, 


CONTENTS: 
Mi ‘With an Illustration.) Chaj The Ancient 


ABOUT LOTTERIES. 

THE GROWTH OF LONDON 

AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. Part Il. 

DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

WITHIN Ria 2 PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Chapter 34 


A Crisis. 
is Family Duty ; according to pees Chapter 36. Family Duty : 


ust published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Steel Portrait and Photographic Illustrations, 28s. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SYDNEY DOBELL. 


Edited by E. J. 


This day, crown 8vo. 9s, 


THE CLASSIC POETS: 
Their Lives and their Times. 
With the EPICS EPITOMIZED. 
By W. T. DOBSON. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s, 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, Sketches of Natural — Poaching, 
and Rural Lif 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF SNOBS; 
TRAVELS AND SKETCHES. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


CosTENTs: Mrs, Perkins’s Ball—Our Street—Dr. Birch—Kickleburys on the 
Bhine—Rebecca and Rowena. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
GARDEN,” &c. 


This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


CARTOUCHE. 


By the Author of “The Rose Garden,” &e. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” 


By MARGARET VELEY. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM 


MADDING CROWD.” 
3 vols. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” “ The Hand of Ethelberta,” &c. 
“ The novel isso clever and so strong that  paoies nom interest and admiration, and 


takes a first place among the novels of the season. 
"The ary one well worth "— Times. 


*“ The novel is The keenest intellectual plessure. The author has given 
us such a work as fark us people Bat rarely see. He stands alone ; imitating none, imitable 
by none. Native’ is is One of the most remarkable books of the last t twenty 


“ Far above the average of novels.” —John Bull, 

“* A book so good as to be quite notable.” —London. 

“ The book is 
one ly lg exceptional free and interest, and atthe same time quite un 
“inhi fing work the fr is as fresh and racy and his word 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


| 


“THE ROSE | 


THE NEW NAUTICAL NOVEL 
Is NOW AT THE LIBRARIES.- 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS; 
Or, the “ Water Lily” and Her Crew. 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


“Undoubtedly he appears to write with a thorough knowledge of nauticy 
matters...... We own that we were fascinated by the story of the cruise. We hav 
really enjoyed the book, and the author, though he may appear to have taken Mun- 
chausen for his model has succeeded in giving it a creditable air of veracity.” 
Saturday Review, 
“A spirited and entertaining book of romance and sea adventure. There jg 
genuine life and movement in the book, and the title piques curiosity.”—7ruth, 


“Will be much reaé by those who are fond of nautical adventure, and afters 
little while few yachts will be found without it in their libraries.”—7Zablet, | 


“ A stirring sea story.” —John Bull. 
“In sound seamanship and descriptive power it ranks worthily with the best of 


-itsclass...... We have read from beginning to end with uninterrupted interest.” 


Bazaar, 
“ His book is full of interest and will be attractive.” —Scotsman. 


“ Written with great spirit. There is an air of fidelity about a narrative which 
carries the reader along with unceasing interest. 


STORIES FOR DAUGHTERS AT HOME, 


With Frontispiece by A. Ludovici, cloth, 5s. 


MY MOTHER’S DIAMONDS. 


By MARIA J. GREER. 
“Full of life and spirit........ A very pleasant tale.”— Queen. 


DOMESTIC 


With Frontispiece by Miss C. Paterson, cloth, 5s. 


“BONNIE LESLEY.” 


By MRS. HERBERT MANTIN, 
Author of “ Cast Adrift.” 


“ There is no praise too high for Mrs. Martin’s delightful story.” —Academy, 


Cloth, 5s. 


LEFT ALONE; 
Or, the Fortunes of Phillis Maitland. 


By FRANCIS CARR, 
Author of “ Not Lancelot, nor Another.” 


“ Pure and refined in tone...... We emphatically pronounce it tender and true.” 
Vanity Fair. 


GIFT-BOOK FOR LITTLE READERS. 


Royal temo. with 11 Illustrations by Louisa Corbaux and C. O. Murray, price 1s. 6d. 


AUNT ANNETTE’S STORIES 
TO ADA. 


By ANNETTE A. SALAMAN, 
Author of “ Footsteps in the Way of Life,” “ How to Earn a Good Name,” &¢. 


CONTENTS : 
SYBIL’S CAT; or, Kindness to Animals, 
HERBERT, AND THE DOG THAT DID NOT DO HIS DUT!. 
LINA’S DISOBEDIENCE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
MABEL AND THE BIRD; or, Not too Young to Pray. 


“ A pretty illustrated book for children.”—Academy. 


* A collection of pleasant tales for girls by an anthor who has been most suc 
cessfulin her attempts to delight and instruct young child They invariably 
inculcate some excellent truth or moral. The book will doubtless become a gras! 
favourite.”—Court Journal. 


“ Four short tales, two of which are designed to impress upon quite young children 
the horrors of cruelty to animals,” —Saturday Review. 


“ Pretty stories for little people, and they are freshly illustrated. The little 
volume is very neatly got up.”—Scotsman. 


“Tt contains four pretty little stories suitable for little girls, with a number of 
excellent wood engravings. The stories are intended chiefly to inculcate the duty 
of kindness to animals.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


“ The object is to wean children, and, indeed, older persons, from the unreasoning 
and unfeeling horror and repugnance to animals and insects........ Admirably 
adapted for its purpose. Many of the anecdotes are facts, and are none the les 
interesting on that account.”—Church Review. 


LONDON: GRIFFITH & FARRAN, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHES 


TY. 
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NEW “WORKS ‘NOW READY. 


‘DEAN. HOOK: . his Life and Letters. 


“his Son-in-Law, , the Rev. R. W. STEPHENS, Author of ‘Memorials 3B the 
See of Chichester ” and “ ‘Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 2 vols. 8vo. with 
- 2 Portraits, 30s. 
i character 
of the Seman which is often 
wanting in the biographies er all Mall Gazette. 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fanny 


KemMBie, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“In trath the book is mugh the reader, being crammed full 
ali to be read an 


of Wares ay be ten up at any ine. ‘together a book 
Vanity 


BALZAC; his Life and Letters. With a 


Memoir by his Sister, Madame DE SURVILLE, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


“ He began tosay that one day he would make the world talk of him.” 


had _ become explorer of the human heart delicate touches of criticism, subtle 
come to ten cartons im tha off Wie 


OLD PARIS : its Court and Literary Salons. 
By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady JACKSON, Editor of “The Jackson 
Diaries,” and ‘‘ The Bath Archives.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Por- 
traits of Bossuet, Fénelon, Mo! Anne of Austria, Louis XIV., 
price 


“ These volumes resemble, in some degree, those salons are described in them. They 
Ries sprightly, now and then satirical, nich ore scandalous, and inva- 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton 

BAKER. 2 vols, demy 8vo. its, 28s. 
“Mr. Baker's business is with the paveubyenee the art of our potastons players ; and he 
rarely, if ever, departs from his well-considered plan to discuss the literature of the theatre. 
ve allan ae og Vyy and their genuineness is, for the most past, not to be 


His 
bted. TI! book is extreme ich in good stories, which are invariably well told." 
we pall Mal! Gazette, 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. By Bernarp H. 


BECKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 218. 


My BL and amusing narratives. Mr. Becker has a happy faculty for dis- 
covering the entertaining side of things.” —Daily News. 


POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“That the Fae Veta: ead widely. World: clever book there can be nodoubt. It will be 
vead and deserves to 


THE WISH of HIS LIFE. From the French | 


of VicToR CHERBULIEZ. 2 vols.crown 8yvo. 


Author of ** Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOTICE. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, price One Shilling. 
Is now ready at all Booksellers’. 
_ IT CONTAINS A STORY 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


ENTITLED 


THE MYSTERY: OF MARMADUKE, 


A New Story by JULIAN HAWTHORNE, entitled 
NEW ENDYMION. 


And the Beginning of a New Serial Story, entitled 
PROBATION. 


BOOKS SUITABLE for PRESENTATION. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN HOOK. 


By his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Prebendary of Chichester. 
Portraits, 30s. 


2 vols. 8vo. with 2 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 


DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD,. from Marathon to Waterloo. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. ; demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of 


the OTTOMAN TURKS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BESANT and PALMER’S HISTORY of 


JERUSALEM, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DR. PHIPSON’S MEMOIRS of CELE- 


BRATED VIOLINISTS. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


CHARLES WOOD'S THROUGH HOLLAND. 


Demy 8vo. with 57 Illustrations, 12s. 


JOHN TIMBS’ ANECDOTE LIVES of 


PAINTERS. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


JOHN TIMBS’ ANECDOTE LIVES of WITS 


and HUMOURISTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 24s. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By GuILLEMIN. Edited by Norman Lockyer. 
Demy 8vo. with 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From 


the French of FLAMMARION. By Mrs. NonMAN LOCKYER. Crown 8vo. with 
48 Illustrations, 5s. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 


NATURAL HISTORY. 4 vols. 14s, 
This interesting Work on Rats, Whele Frogs, Fishes, 


Bears, Wolves, Cats, Hedgehogs, Foxes, Salmon, 
Mummies, Porpoises = 

GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


MIGNET’S LIFE: of MARY QUEEN of 


SCOTS. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. The Popular 


Story by Miss Maruers. Crown 8vo. 68. 


THE | CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


crown 8vo. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. By the| THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE: 


an interesting Book of Travel and Voyage in dar erae By Henri 
HAVARD. Crown with th Mustrations, 63. 


HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER. By 


MovUNTENEY JEPHSON. with Illustrations, 6s. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. By Frorence Monr- 


GOMERY. Grown 5s. 
Nineteen thonsand copies have been sold ofthis work, of whieh there i ls 


an Edition Illustrated by Du Maurier, price 7s. 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; or, ‘Mirth 


and Marvels. A beautiful Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. calla’ the Carmine Edition, 
the Origin Sten Engravings by Grixabank and Lesh, 


EDITION OF 


‘THE IGLUSTRATED 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. This: mag- 


nificent Edition, printed on fine paper, is in 4to. with 60 Illustrations by 
pattern, the same price ; Ely pattern in white cloth, 22s. 


WEDMORE’S STUDIES in ENGLISH ART 


and PASTORALS of FRANCE. | Each in-crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


: PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WATERTON'S WANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA. New 


’ Edition, Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Explanatory Index, by the Rev. J.G. WOOD. Medium 8vo. cloth elegant, 21s. [This day. 


SPORT and WORK on the NEPAUL FRONTIER; or, Twelve 


Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo Planter. By MAORI. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth extra, 14s, 


“ By far the best book of its kind we have ever read......Itis always bright and | shooting being notably so. His remarks are pointed and sound, and it would be well 
interesting, and at times graphically descriptive, the chapters devoted to tiger- | for our rule in India if they were carefully attended to.”—Zzaminer. 


GRANDMOTHER DEAR. By Mrs. Mo.eswortn (Ennis GRanam), 


Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” “ Carrots,” &c. Extra fep. 8vo. with Illustrations by Walter Crane, 4s. 6d. 
“ It is quite certain that any children who are fortunate enough to receive it as a present will spend a happy day in reading it.”—Saturday Review. 


MEMOIR of the REV. FRANCIS HODGSON, B.D., Scholar, 


Poet, and Divine. Containing numerous Letters from Lord Byron and others. By his Son, the Rev. J. T. HODGSON, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with Portrait engraved by Jeens, 18s. 
“ A book that has added so much of a healthy nature to our knowledge of Byron, and which contains so rich a store of delightful correspondence.”—Athenaum.. 


MAROCCO and the GREAT ATLAS: Journal of a Tour in. 


By Sir J. D. HOOKER, K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.S., and JOHN BALL, F.R.S. With Appendix, including a Sketch of the Geology of Marocco, by 
G. MAW, F.L.S., F.G.S. 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 21s. [This day. 


DANTE: an Essay. By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, Dean of 


St. Paul’s. Witha Translation of the “De Monarchia” by F.C. CHUKCH. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ This day. 


THE REALISTIC ASSUMPTION of MODERN SCIENCE 


EXAMINED. By the late Professor HERBERT. 8vo. 14s, [This day. 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. A Sequel to “ The Unseen 


Universe.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE RECORDER of BIRMINGHAM: a Memoir of Marruew 


DAVENPORT-HILL ; with Selections from his Correspondence. By his Daughters, ROSAMOND and FLORENCE DAVENPORT-HILL. 
8vo. with Portrait engraved by Jeens, 16s. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S “MACLEOD of DARE.” 


8 vols. crown 8vo. Illustrated by Twelve Eminent Artists, 31s. 6d. 
“ The best book that Mr. Black has written, the best novel that has been published in England for some years.”—Academy. 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Intro- 


duction by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 18mo. with Vignette by Du Maurier, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. (Golden Treasury Series.) [This day. 
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Illustrated, gilt, 58. 
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Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and Illustrations, 
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EDUCATION. Fourth) 4 YEAR'S HOUSEKEEPING in SOUTH 


AFRICA. By Lady Barker. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustra- 


SELECTIONS from some of the WRITINGS 
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